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Moſt Illuſtrious , | 
| AN D 


ExceEeLLEnT PRINCE, 


CHARLES. 


Son and Heir to the High and Mighty 
K 1nG TFAMES. | 


the firſt fruits of our Natural 
Hiſtory; A thing exceeding lit- 
tle in quantity , like a grain of | | 
NES Muſtard-ſeed , but yet a pledg of | 
- 211g SR thoſe things which God willing | 
es ws ſhall enſue. For we have bound| 
our ſelves, as by a vow, every «Month that God ſhall 
of his goodneſs pleaſe ( whoſe glory it ſets forth as it | 
Were in a new ( anticle or Song) to prolong our life, | 
fo et out one or more parts of it , according as their | 
length and difficulty ſhall prove more or leſs. Others 
may peradventure ( moved by our exampl;) be moved 
to the like induſtry ; eſpecially when they ſhall clearly 


perceive what is in hand. For in a Natural Hiſtory | 
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NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL HISTORY| 
for the making up of Phiiolophy : Or Experimznts | 
of the Univerſe: Which 15 the third part of | 
the INSTAURATIO MAGNA. | 


En are tobe intreated, adviſed and adjured even by their 
Fortunes,to ſubmittheir minds,and ſeek for Knowledg in 
the greater Worldg and likewiſe to caſt away ſo much 
as the thought of Philoſophy , or at leaſt to hope bur for 
{lender and ſmall fruits thereof, until a diligent and ap- 

proved Natural and Experimental Hiſtory be acquired and made up: 

For what would theſe ſhallow brains of men, and theſe potent trifles 

have 2 There were among the Ancient numerous Opinions of Philoſo- 

phers, as of Pythagoras, Philolans, Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Par-| 
menides, Anaxagoras, Leacippus, Democritus Plato, Ariitotle,TheophraSt us, 

Zeno, and others. All cheſs made up Arguments of Worlds, as of Fables, 

according to their own Fancies, and recited and publiſhed thoſe Fables, | 

whereof ſome indeed were more handſome and probable,and ſome again 
moſt harſh. But in our Ages, by means of Colledges and Schools Diſci- 
plines, wits are ſomewhat more reſtrained ; yet have they not quite cea- 
ſed :: Patricins, Teleſens, Brunus, Severine the Dane, Gilbertus an Engliſh- 
man, and Caxzparella did ſet foot upon the Stage, and ated new Fables, 
neither much applauded, nor of any Elegant Argument or Subject. But 
do we wonder at theſe things as though ſuch Sets and Opinions, might 
not in an infinite number ariſe in all ages? For neither 1s there, nor ever 
will be any end or limit for thefe chings. One ſnatches at one thing, anov- 
ther is pleaſed with another; there is no dry nor clear fight of any thing, 
every one plays the Philoſopher out of the ſmall Treaſures of his own 

Fancy, as it were out of Platos Cave; the more ſublime wits more acute- 

ly, and with better ſucceſs: the duller with leſs ſucceſs but equal oblti- 

aacy - and not long fince by the diſcipline of ſome learned (and as things 

20 now excellent) men, Sciences are bounded within the limits of ſome 

certain Authors which they have ſet down,impoling them upon old men, 

and inſtilling them into young. So that now (as T#llie cavilled upon C#- 
ars Conſulſhip) the ſtar Lyra or Harpe riſeth by an Edict, and Authority 

is taken for truth, not truth for Authority, Which kind of order, and 

diſcipline is very convenient for our preſent uſe; but baniſheth thoſe 
which are better. For we both ſuffer for, and emulate our firſt Parents 
fin, They deſired tobelike unto God , and their poſterity much more : | 


for we create new worlds, gO before nature and command it. We muſt | 
have 
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bave 3ll things to be ſo as may agree with our folly, cot to Divine wif. 
dome, nor as they are found to bein themſelves: neither can I ſay which 
we reſt moſt,our wits, or the things themſelves : but certaialy we ſet the 
ſtamps and ſeals of our own Images upon Gods Creatures,and works, and 
never carefully look upon and acknowledg the Creators ſtamps. There. 
fore we do not without cauſe again (trive for the domination over the 
Creatures. For whereas even after the fall of man, he had ſome kind of 
domination left him over reluctant Creatures, that he might tame and 
ſubdue them by true and ſolid arts;we have for the moſt part loft that alfo 
through our own infolencie, becauſe we will be like unto God, and fol- 
low the diftates of our own reaſon. Wherefore it there be any humility to- 
wards the Creator,any reverence, and magnifying of his works, any cha- 


rity in men, or care to releaſe them out of their neceflities and miſcrieg, 


defire of puritying the underſtanding, men are to be again and again defi. 
red, that caſting off, or at leaſt laying afide tor a while, theſe flying and 


ſes, or ſuppoſlitions before ſolid grounds, have captivated experience, and 


prepoſterous Philoſophies, which have ſet the Theſes before the Hypophe- 


triumphed over the works of God , they would humbly and with a cer- 
tain reverence draw near and turn over the great Volume of the Cres. 
tures, ſtop and meditate upon it : and being cleanſed and free from opj. 
nions, handle them choicely and entirely. This is the ſpeech and language 
that went out into all the ends of the World,and ſuffered not in the con- 


perſiſt and go on, and even die in the quelt of it. Seeing therefore thatin 
our Inſtauration we have placed the Natural Hiſtory (ſuch as it is in or: 
der to our ends) in the third part ofthe work: we have thought fit to 
Prevent this thing,and fall upon it immediately. For although in our Or: 
ganon, there are many things of eſpecial conſzquence to be finifhed, yet 


41.deed wedo)to Natural Hiſtory,and experiments of arts, he is gravelled or 


we thiak it fitting rather to promote or ct forward the general work of 
[oſtauration in many things , then to perteCt it in a few, always deſiring 
with extream fervency(ſuch as we are confideat God puts in the minds of 
men)to have that which was never yet attempted,not to be now attemp- 
ted in vain. Likewiſe there came this thought into my mind, namely, that 
there are queſtionleſs in Exrope many capable,free,ſublimed,ſubtile,folid,| 
conſtant wits; and what if any one endued with ſuch a wit, do betake him: 
ſelf to the uſe and manner of our Organon , and approve ofit? yet hath 
he nothing to donor knows not how to addreſs himſelf to , or fit himſel) 
for Philoſophy. If it were a thing which might be effe(ted by readingol 
Philoſophy books, diſputation, or meditation; that man(whoſoever it be) 
might ſufficiently,and abundantly perform it: But if we remit him (as in- 


ſticksin the mire ; it is not his intention, he hath no time, nor will not be 
at the charge : yet we mult not defireto have men caſt oft old things,be 
fore they have gotten new. Bur after a copious, and faithful Hiſtory ol 
Nature and Arts is gathered and digeſted,and as it were ſet,and laid open 
before mens eyes, there is no ſmall hope that ſuch great wits as we have 
before ſpoken of( ſuch as have been in ancient Philoſophers,and are at this 
day frequent enough) having been heretofore of ſuch efficacy, that they 
could our of corke or a little ſhell (namely by thin and frivilous experi: 


if there be any love of truth in natural things, hatred of darkneſs, and a| 


fufion of Babel. Let men learn this,and becomming children again and [n-| 
\fants, not ſcorn to take A.B,C. thereof in hand, and in finding and fear- 
jching out the interpretation of it, let them ſpare no labour, but let then| 


eice) 


EET 


ence)build certain little boats for Philoſophy,gallant enough for Art and| 
tructure 3 how much more gallant and folid ſtructures will they make, | 
when they bave found a whole wood, and ſtuffenough: and that,though| 
they had rather go on in the old way,then make.ufe of our Organons way 
which(in our opinion )is either the ooly,or the beſt way. So that the caſe 
ſtands thus: our Orgenon (though perfet)could not profit much without | 
the Natural Hiſtory; but our Natural Hiſtory without the 0rga»ox might 
much advance Inſtauration,or renewing of Sciences. Wherefore we have | 
thought it beſt and moſt adviſedly to.fall upan this before any thing elſe. 
God the Maker. Preſerver, and Renewer of the Univerſe, guide and pro- 
te&this Work, both in its aſcent to his own glory,and in its deſcent to the 
good of wan, through his 'good-will towards man, by his only begotten 
Son God with us, | | 
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Fax \ Hough we have ſet down towards the end of that pare of or Oyganon, which is 
come forth, Precepts concerning the Natural and experincttal Hiltory: ye 
we have thought good to {et:down more cxachly and brityly;the form and yule 
of this Hiſtory which we nom take inhand:-; To-the [I Viles 'eQmMprehended In 

the Catalogue, which belong to the Coneretes, we bays added the; Titles.o) the Abltrat 

Natures 3 of which, as of a reſerved Hiſtory, wetyade anention zn the {ame place. Thel 

| are the various Figuratipns of zhe matter, or forms of the firlt Claſſrs, limple Motions, 

ſums of Motions, meaſures of Motions,and Tome othcythings:: of thelg we have made 

a new Alphabet, and placed it at the cnd of this Volume. We have” taken Titles being 

no way able to take them all) not according to order, but by choice : thoſe namely, the 


molt convenient,or for the obſcurity of the ching molt difficult and noble; or by reaſon 
ot the diſcrepancy of Titles among themſelves , molt open to examples. In each Title 
after a kind of an entrance or Pretace,we preſently propound certain particular Topicks 
or Articles of Inquit;t:on,as well to give light to the preſent Inquiition,as to encourage 
a future. For we are Maltcrs of Queltions,but not of things yet we do not jn the Hiſt 
ry precilcly obſerve the order of Queltions , lealt that which 1s for an aid and aſfiſtang 
ſh ould prove a hinderances NC | 
The Hiſtories and Experiments always hold the firſt place 3 and it they ſet forthany 
enumeration, and Scries of particular things, they are made up m Tables, or if other 
wile, they are taken up feverally. 
Sceing that Hittories and Experiments do oftentimes fail us, eſpecially thoſe which 
ive light, and Inſtances of the Croſs, by which the underſtanding may be informed of 
th. true cauſes of things, we give Precepts of new Experiments, as tar as we can ſee 
them fitting in our mind, for thatas is to be enquired : and thelc Precepts are deſigned 
like Hiftorics. For what other means is left to us , who are the firſt that come into this 
way? We unfold and make plain the manner of ſome Experiments that are mor: 
quaint and ſubtile, that there may be no error , and that we may itir up others to find 
out better and more exa& ways. We enterweave Monitions and Cautions of the Fallz- 
cies of things, and of fuch Errors, and Scruples, as may be found in the Inquiry, thatall 
Fancics , and as it were Apparitions may be frighted away, as by an Exorciſine or 


{pell. 
We joyn thereunto our Obſervations upon Hiſtory and experiments, that the Inter- 


pretation of the Nature may be the readier. 

We Interpoſe ſome Comments, or as it were Rudiments of the Interpretations of 
Cauſcs,iparingly,and rather ſuppoſing what may be, than poſitively defining what is 

We preſcribe and fer down Rules, but moveable ones, and as it were inchoated Axi- 
omes which offer themſelves unto us as we enquire, not as we deciſorily pronounce, 
for they are profitable, though not altogether true. 

Never torgetting the profit of man-kind ( though the light be more worthy FR 
thoſe things which be ſhewen by it ) we offer to mans attention and praiſe certain 
Effays ot Practice, knowing that mens ſtupidity is ſuch, and ſo unhappy, that ſometimes 
chey ſee not, and paſs over things which lyec jutt in their way. | 

"We ſit down works and things impoſlible, or at lealt which are not yet found out.as 
they fall under each Title : and withal thoſe vvhich are already found out, and are it 
mens povver 3 and vve adde to thoſe impoſſible, and not yet found out things, fuch i 
are next to them, and have mot affinity vvith them, that vve may tiir up, and vvithall 
incourage humane induliry. | 

It appears by the forclaid things, that this preſent Hiſtory doth not only ſupply the 
place of the third part of the Inſtauration, but allo is a not deſpicable preparation to the 
tourth,by rcalon ot the Titles out of the Alphabet and Topicks.and to the fixth, by rx 


Inquitition of which either tor ule was molt of weight,or tor abundance of Experiments] | 


2 
Fe 


{o©n of the larger Oblervations,Commentations,and Rules. 
T he 


The Titles of the Hiſtories and Inquifitions 
deſtined for the firſt ſix Months. 


He Hiftory of Winds. ' 


The Hiſtory of Denſity, and Rarity ; as likewiſe of Coition 
and Expanſion of matter by ſpaces. 

The Hiſtory of Heavy and Light. 

The Hiftory of the Sympathy, and Antipathy of things. 

The Hiſtory of $ ulphar, Mercury, and Salt. 

The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 
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In this Book are contained ; 


:þ He Natural and Experimental Hiſtory of Winds. 


fear. 
. Of the ſeweral kinds of Motion , or of the Afive wertnue. | 
The way to find out the cauſes of the Ebbing and Flowing of 


the Sea. 


| 


b R 


The Natural and Experimental Hiſtory of the form of | 
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The Entry into the Hiſtory of Winds. 


"\MHe Holds. gawe Wrngh toimen; for by their aſſiſtance 
wel are carried uf through the Air and flye ; ay 
through the Air indeed, but upon the $ ea; and a widz| 
door is laid open to commerce, ,, aud the World. is made 
pre VICUS, They are the beſomes which ſweep and make clean the 
earth, which is the ſeat and babitation of . mankind , and they 
chanſe e both it and the air : But they make the Sea hurifal , which 
otherwiſe is harmleſs, neither are they ſome other ways alſo , fre 
from doing hurt : They are without help. of man able to flir h 

Treat and oehement motions, and like Hirelinos ſerve both to i 
and grind, and would be uſeful for many other things , if humane 
care were uot wanting, Their Natures are reckoned amongſt ſecre 
and bidden things. Neither is that to be wondred at , ſeeing the 
Nature and Power of the Air is unknown , whom the Winds d 
ſerve and flatter, as Folus doth Juno in the Poets. They arena 
primary Creatures, nor any of the ſix days works, no more thanthe 
reſt of the Meteors atually, but after born, by the order of the Cre 


tron. 


Part! 


"m0 of Winds. 


PARTICULAR TOPICKS: 
OR, 


Articles of Inquiſition Concerning the Winds, 


The Names of Winds. 


Eſcribe or ſet down the Winds according to 
> the Sea-mans induſtry; and give them Names 
either new or old, ſo that you keep your 
ſelf conſtant to them. 

Winds are either general or preciſe, either 
peculiar, or free. I call them general which 
always blow; preciſe, thoſe which blow at 
certain times: Attendants or Peculiar, thoſe 
which blow moſt commonly : Free Winds, 


\ 
WO \JD// 


SIN b=-: thoſe which blow indifferently,or at any time. 


General Winds. : 


- 2. Whether there be any General Winds, which are the very ſelf mo- 
tion of the Air 5 and if there be any ſuch, in order to what motion, 
and in what places they blow £ 


Preciſe, or fixed Winds. 


3. What Winds are Aniverſary or yearly winds, returning by turns 3 
M4 what Countrys 2 Whether there be any Wind ſo preciſely fix- 
ed, that it returns regularly at certain days and hours, like unto the 
flowing of the Sea ? 


Attending or Peculiar Winds. . 
4. What Winds are peculiar, and ordinary in Countrys,which obſerve a 


areSummer windsz which Autumnal, which Brumal, which Equinocti- 
al, which Solſtitial; which are belonging to the Morning,which to Noon, 
which to the Eveniog, and which to the Night. 

5. What windsare Sea winds,and what winds blow from the Continent ? ) 
and mark and ſet down the differences of the Sea and Land winds care- 
fully, as well of thoſe which blow at Land and Sea , as of thoſe which 
blow from Land and Sea. 


Free Winds. 


6. Whether winds do not blow from all parts of "IT ? 


aaa. 


certain time inthe ſame Countrys ; which are Spring. winds, and which| 


—— 


Winds do not vary much more in the parts of Heaven from which 
A they 


tI 


The Natural Hiſtory 


— — cre nr 


they blow, thao in their own qualities. Some are vehement, ſome mild, 
ſome conſtant, ſome mutable; ſome hot, ſome cold; ſome moiftning any 
diſlolvirigz ſome drying and aſtringent; ſome gather clouds and are rj. 
ny, and peradventure Stormy : ſome diſperſe the clouds, and are clear, 


Divers qualities of Winds. 


places. 


and caſt down from above, or they ſpring out of the Earth, or they are 
made up of the very body of the Air. | 


Local beginnings of Winds. 


8. According to theſe three beginnings enquire concerving winds : 
Namely, which are thrown down, out of that which they call the mid- 
dle Region of the Airs which breath out of the concavities of the earth, 
whether they break out together 3 or whether they breath out of the 


like rivolets into a River. Finally, which are ſcatteriogly engendred from 
the (wellings and dilatations of the neighbouriog Air © 

Neither are the generations of the winds, original only , for ſome 
there are alſoaccidental , namely by the compreflioas or reſtraints ofthe 
Air, and by the percuſſions and repercuſſions of it. 


Accidental Generations , and ProduCtion of Winds. 


are perceiveable in Mines : Some are ſulphurous , they are ſeat out, gete 


7. Enquire and give accompt, which are the winds of all the fore. 
named ſorts or kinds, and how they vary according to the reþions and 


There are three local beginnings of Winds, either they are thrown 


Earth imperceiveably, and ſcattering , and afterwards gather together, | 


9. Enquire concerning theſe accidental Generations of winds; They are 
not properly generations of winds; for they rather 1ncreaſe and ſtrepgthen 
winds, than produce and excite them. | 

 Hithertoof the community of winds. There are alſo certain rare and 
prodigious winds, ſuch as are called tempeſts, whirle-winds, and ſtorms; 
Theſe are above ground. There are likewiſe ſome that are ſubterra- 
neal and under ground, whereof ſome vaporous and Mercurial, they 


iog an iſſue by Earthquakes, or do flame out of fiery Mountains. 


Extraordinary IVinds, and ſudden Blaſts. 


10. Enquire concerniog ſuch rare and prodigious winds,and of all mira: 
culous and wonderful things done by winds. | : 
From the ſeveral ſorts «rr let the Inquiſition paſs to thoſe things 
which contribute towards the winds, (for we will ſo expreſs it , becauſe 
the word Efficient ſignifies more,and the word concomitant leſs than we 
mean) and to thoſe things which ſeem to raiſe, or to appeaſe the winds. 


Things 


- 


—— 


of Winds. 


 #—O— 


Things contributing , or making for the Winds, and 


raiſing , and appeaſing them. 


it. Enquire ſparingly concerning Aſtrological conſiderations of winds, 
neither care thou for the over-curious Schemes of the heaven, only dv 
aot neglect the more manifeſt Obſervations of winds riſing, abour the 
cifiog of tome (tars, or aboat the Eclipſes of the Luminaries, or Conjun- 
tions of Planets 3 nor much leſs on thoſe which depend on the courſes 
of the Sun and Moon. 

12, What Meteors cf ſeveral ſorts do contribute or make for winds, what 
the earth-quakes, what rain, what the skirmiſhing of winds one with ano- 
ther? for theſe things are linked together,and one draws on the other, 
13. What the diverſity of Vapours and exhalations contributes to- 
wards the winds? and which of them do moſt engender winds; and 
how far the Nature of winds doth follow theſe its materials. 

14- What thoſe things which are here upon the earth,or are there done 
do contribute towards the winds ; what the hills and the difſolutions of 
Snow upon them 3 what thoſe maſſes of Ice which ſwim upon the 
Sea , and are carried to ſome place 5 what the differences of ſo] 
and land ( fo it be of tome large extent;) what Ponds, Sands, Woods, 
jaod Champion ground; what thoſe things which we men do here,as burn: 
ing of Heath, and thelike, doth contribute to the manuring of Land , 
the firing of Towns in time of War , thedrying up of Ponds and Lakes; 
the continual ſhooting offof Guns, the ringing of many Bells together in 
great Cities, and the like? Theſe things and Afﬀts of ours are but as] 
(mall ſtraws, yet ſomething they may do. 

15. Enquire concerning all manner of raifings,or allayiogs of winds,but 
beſpariog in fabulous and ſuperſtitious cauſes. 

From thoſe thiogs which make for the winds, let the Inquiſition pro- 
ceedto enquire of the bounds ofthe winds , of their Height , Exteation, 
and Continuance. | 


The bounds of Winds. 


16, Enquire carefully of the Height,or elevation of winds,and whether 
there be any tops of mountains to which the winds do not reach ; or 
whether Clouds may be ſeen ſometimes to ſtand ſtill, and not move, 
when the winds atthe ſame time blow ſtrongly upon the earth. 

17. Enquire diligently of the ſpaces or rooms which the winds take up 
at once, and within what bounds they blew? As for example, if the 
ſouth wind blew in ſuch a place, whether it be known certainly, that 
at the ſame time the North wind blew ten miles off? And contrariwiſe 
into how narrow and ſtraight bounds the winds may be reduced, ſo that 
winds may paſs as it were through Channels; which ſeems to be done 1n 
lome whirlwinds. | 

18. Enquire for how long time, very much,ordinary,or little time winds 
uſe to continue, and then flack, and as it were expire and die. Likewiſe 
how the rifing and beginning of winds uſeth to bez what their laoguiſh- 
iog or ceſlaticn is, whether ſuddenly, or by degrees, or how ? | 
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| 20. Enquire concerning the ſucceſſion and the alteration,or taking turns} 
of thewinds, and rain, ſeeingit is ordinarily, and often ſeep, that rain 


blows here below with us? For it hath been obſerved by ſome, that 


The N atural Hiſtory 


From the bounds of the winds Ict your Inquiſition paſs over to the 
ſucceſlions of winds , either amongſt themſelves, or in reſpect ot rain angj 
ſhowrs; for when they lead their rings it were pretty to know the order 
of their dancing. | 


— 


$ ucceſſions of Winds. 


19. Whether there be any more certain rule or obſervation concerning 
the ſucceſſions of winds one to another , or whether it have any relation 
tro the motion of the Sun, or otherwiſe: if it have any, what manner 
of one it 1s ? 


cs "——_—  — — 


lays the wind, and the wind doth diſperſe the rain. 

21. Whether after a certain term and period of years, the ſucceſſion of 
winds begin anew; and if it be ſo, what that period is, and how Jong? 
From the ſucceſſion of the winds', let the Inquiſition paſs to 
their motions : and the motions of winds are comprehended in 
ſeven Inquiſitions; whereof three are contained in the former Articles, 


winds divided into the ſeveral Regions of the Heaven; alto of the Motion 
upon three lines, upward, downward , and laterally : Likewiſe of the| 
accidental motion of compreſſions or Reſtraints. There remain the 
fourth of Progreſſions or going forward : the fifth of Undulation, or 
waving : the fixth of conflit or skirmiſh: the ſeventh in humane lo 
{truments and Engines. 


Divers Motions of the Winds. 


22. Secing Progreſſion is always from ſome certain place or bound; en: 
quire diligently, or as wellas thou canſft concerning the place of the firſt 
beginning,and as it were the ſpring of any wind. For winds ſeem to be like 
unto Fame, for though they 'make a noiſe and run up and down, yet, 
they hide their heads amongſt the Clouds : fois their Progrefs; as for ex- 
ample, if the vehement Northern wind which blew at York ſuch a day,do 
blow at London two days after. 

23.Omit not the Inquiſition of Undulation of winds. We call Undulati- 
on of winds that motion by which the wind in or for a little ſpace of 
time riſes and abates, as the waves of the water 3 which Turns may ea- 
fily be apprehended by the hearing of them in houſes : and you muſt 
ſo much the rather mark the difterences of Undulaiton, or of Furrowing 
between the water and the air, becauſe in the air and winds, there 
wantsthe Motion of gravity or weight, which is a great part of the caule 
of the waves riling in the water. 

24. Enquire carefully concerning the Conflict, and meeting of winds, 
which blow at one and the ſame time : Firſt, whether at the ſame time 
chere blow ſeveral Original winds? (for we do not ſpeak of reverbera- 
ted winds) which ifit comes to paſs, what Windings they engender 
and bring forth in their motion, and alſo what Condenſations, and Alte- 
rations they produce in the body ofthe Air ? 

25, Whether one wind blow above at the ſame time, 925 another 


ſometimes} 
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four remain as yet untouched. For we have enquired of the motion ef| 
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| of Winds. . uo | 
ſometimes the Clonds are carried one way, when the Weather-cock up- 
on 2 Steeple ſtands another. Alſo that the Clouds have been driven by 
aſtrong gale, when we here below have had a great calm. 
26, Make an exaCt particular deſcription of the motion of the winds. 
lindriving on Ships with their Sails. 
27. Let there be a Deſcription made of the motion of the winds in 
the ſails of S1ips , and the fails of Wind-mills, in the flight of Hawks and 
Birds 3 alfo in things that are ordinary, and for ſport, as of diſplayed Co- 
lours, flying Dragons, Duels with winds, @*c. 
From the motions of winds, let the Inquifition pals to the force and 
power of them. | 


Of the power of Winds. 


28. What winds do, or cando concerning Currents or Tides of waters, 
 lintheir keepivgs back, puttiogs forth, or inlets and overflowings. | 
|| 29. What they do concernipg Plants and InfeCts,briogiog in of Locufts, 
Blaſtiogs, and Mill-dews. | 
30. Whar they effect concerning Purgiog or Clearing, and infefting | 
of the air, in Plagues, Sickneſles, and Diſeaſes of Beaſts. 
31. What they effeCt concerning the conveying to us things ( which 
we call) ſpiritual, as ſounds, rayes, and the like, 
' From the powers of winds let the Inquiſition paſs to the Prognoſticks 
of winds, not only for the uſe of Predictions, but becauſe they lead us 
on to the cauſes: For Prognoſticks do either ſhew us the preparations 
ofthings , before they be brought into action; or the beginnivgs before 
they appear to the ſenſe, 


Prognoſfticks of Winds. 


32, Let all manner of good Prognolticks of winds be carefully gather- 
|ed together ( beſides Aſtrological ones, of which we ſet down formerly, 
how far they are to be enquired after ) and let them either be taken 
out of Meteors, or Waters, or inſtincts of Beaſts, or any other way. 
Laſtly, cloſe up the Inquiſition, with egquiring after the imitations of 
winds, either in Natural or Artificial things. | 


Tmitations of Winds. 


33. Enquire of the Imwitations of winds in Natural things 3 ſuch as 
breaths incloſed within the bodies of living Creatures , and breaths 
within the receptacles of diſtilling Veſſels. 

Enquire concerning made Gales, and Artificial winds, as Bellows, Re- 
frigeratories, or coolers in Parlours,or Dining rooms, ec. | 

Let the Heads or Articles be ſuch : Neither is it unknown to me that| 
it will be impoſſible to anſwer to ſome of theſe according to the ſmall] 
quantity of experience that we have: But as in civil cauſes,a good Lawyer} 
knows what Interrogatories the Cauſe requires to have witneiles ex- 

amined upen 3 but what the witneſſes can anſwer he knows not. The} 
ſame thing is incident to us in Natural Hiſtory. Let thoſe who come 

after us endeavour for the reſt. 4 
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The Names of VV inds, 
To the firſt eArticle. 


E give Names to Winds , rather as they are numbred 
in their order and degrees, than by their own Antj- 
quity , this wedo for memories and perſpicuities ſake, 
But we adde theold words alſo, becauſe of the aſſent: 
ing voices or opinlons of old Authors , of which ha 

ving- taken (though with ſomewhar a doubtful judgment) many thingy, 

they will hardly be known, but under ſuch names as themſelves have 
uſed. Let the general diviſion be this: Let Cardinal winds be thoſe 
which blow from Corners or Anples of the World : Semicardinal, thoſ: 
which blow in the half-wards of thoſe; and Median Winds thoſe which 
blow between rheſe half-wards : Likewiſe of thoſe which blow betwixt 
theſe half-wards, let thoſe be called Major Medians, which blow ins 

Quadrant or fourth part of theſe diviſions - the leſſer Medians areal) 

the reſt- Now the particular diviſion is that which follows. 


Cardinal. North. Cardinal. South. 
North and by Eat. South & by Weſt. 
Med. Maj. North , North-Eaſt , or Med. Maj. South South Weſt , or Li- 
Aquilo, bonotws. 
North Eaſt and by North , South Weſt and by South, 
or Meſes. Semi Card. South Weſt, or Libs. 
Semi-Card. North Eaſt, x South Weſt and by Weſt. 
North Eaſt and by Eaſt. Med. Maj. Weſt South Weſt,or Afri- 
Med. Maj. Eaſt North Eaſt , or C#&- CH. 
cias. | Weſt and by South. | 
| Eaſt and by North. | _ 
| Cardinal. Weſt, or Favonims. 
Cardinal. Eaſ?, or Subſolanws, IWeſt and by North. 
| Eaſt by Sonth. Med. Maj. Weſt North West,or Cort. 
\Med.Maj. Eaſt South Eaſt,or Vultur- North WeSt and by Weſs. 
| mus. Semi Card. North Weſt. 
| South Eaſt @& by Eaſt. North Weſt and by North, 
|Semi-Card. South Eaſt. or Thraſcias. 
South Eaſt and by South, Med. Maj. North North IWes? , or 
Med. Maj. South South Eaſt, or Circius. 
| Phenicias. North and byWeſt. 


South and by Eaſt. 


T here 


of Winds. 


There are alſo other Names of winds. Apelzotes the Eaſt wind, Arge- 
cs, the South Weſt, Olympias, the North Weſt, Scyron, the South Eaſt, 
Helleſpontizs, the Eaſt North Eaſt, for theſe we care not. Let it ſuffice, 
that we have given conſtant and fixed names of winds, according to the 
order and diſpoſition of the regions ofthe Heavens : we do not ſet much 
by the Comments of Authors 3 fince the Authors themſelves have little 
ia them. 


Free Winds. 


To the ſixth Article. 


j Y bh 15not aRegion of the Heaven fromwhence the wind doth not 
blow. Yea, if you divide the Heaven into as many Regions as 

there be degrees in the Horizon, you ſhall find winds ſometimes blowiog 

from every one of them, : 

2. There are ſome whole Countries, where it never rains, or at leaſt 

very ſeldom ; but there is no Country where the wind doth not blow, 

and that frequently. | 


General Winds. 
To the ſecond Article. 


[, Oncerning general winds Experiments are plain , and it is no 
marvel, ſeeing that (eſpecially within the Tropicks) we may 
find places condemned among the Ancients, | 

[tis certain, that to thoſe who fail between the Tropicks,in a free and 
open fea, there blows a conſtant and ſetled wind (which the ſeamen call a 
Breeze) from Eaſt to Welt, This wind is not of ſo little force, but that 
partly by its own blowing , and partly by its guiding the current of 
the Sea, it hindreth Sea-men from coming back again the ſame way they 
went to Pers. : 

2. In our Seas in Ewrope,when it is fair dry weather, and no particular 
winds ſtirring, there blows a ſoft kind of gale from the Eaſt, which fol- 
loweth-the Sun. | | | 

3. Our common Obſervations do admit that the higher Clouds are for 
the moſt part carried from Eaſt to Weſt 5 and that it's ſo likewiſe when 
here below upon the earth either there is a great calm, or a contrary: 
wind 3 and if they do not fo always, it is becauſe ſometimes particular 
winds blow aloft, which overwhelm this general wind. 

A Caution, If there be any ſuch general wind, in order to the motion of 
the Heaven,it is nor ſo firm nor ſtrong, but that it gives way to particular 
 [vinds, Butit appears moſt plainly amongſt the Tropicks , by. reaſon of 
the larger circles which it makes : And likewiſe it is ſo whea it blows 


If you will take it without the Tropicks, and near the earth, (where it 
blows moſt gently and ſlowly) make trial of it in an open and free air, 
in an extream calm, and in high places, and in a body whichis very 
moveable, and in the afcer-noon; for at that time the particular Eaſtern 
wind blows moreſpariogly. 

| InjuniGion. 


on high, for the ſame cauſe,and by reaſon of its free courſe. Wherefore| 
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{tion ofthe Air, there muſt needs be an impulfion of the contiguous Air, 


| TjunGion, Obſerve diligently the Vains and Weather-cocks vpon 
the tops and Towers of Churches, whether 1nextream calms they ſtand 
continually towards the Welt or not. 


An Indire& Experiment. 


4. It is certain, that here with us in Exrope, the Eaſtern wind is drying 
and ſharp: the Weſt wind contrariwife moiſt and nouriſhing. May not 
this be by reaſon that (it being granted, that the Air moves from Eaft 
ro Welt) it muſt of neceſlity be that the Ealt wind , whoſe blaſt goeth 
the ſame way , muſt needs diſperſe and attenuate the Air , whereby the 
Air is made biting and dry ; but the weſtern wind which blows the con- 
trary way, turnsthe Airs back upon it ſelf, and thickens it, whereby itbe- 
comes more dull, and at length moiſt. 


An Indire&} Experiment. 

5. Conſider the Inquiſition of the motion , and flowing of waters, 
whether they move from Eaſt to Weſt; for if the two extreams Heaven 
and Waters delight in this Motion, the Air which 1s in the midſt will 
go near to participate of the ſame. 

1] Caxtion, We call the two laſt Experiments indire&, becauſe they do 
diretly ſhew the thing which we aim at, but by conſequence, which 
we alſo gladly admit of when we want direct Experiments. | 

Trjiuniion. That the Breeze blows plentifully between the Tropicks, 
1s moſt certain; the cauſe is very ambiguous. The cauſe may be, becauk 
the Air moves according to the Heaven : But without the Tropicksal- 
moſt unperceiveably , by reaſon of the ſmaller Circles which it makes| 
within the Tropicks manifeſtly, becauſe it makes bigger Circles. Anqher 
cauſe may be, becauſe all kind of heat dilates and extends the Air, and 
doth not ſuffer it to be. contained in its former place z and by the dils 


which produceth this Breeze,as the Sun goes forward : and that is more 
evident within the Tropicks, where the Sun is more ſcorching, without 
it is hardly perceived. And this ſeems to be an inſtance of the Croſs, or 
a decifory inſtznce. To clear this doubt you may enquire, whether 
the Breeze blow in the night or no; for the wheeling of the Air conti- 


nues alſo in the night, but the heat of the Sun does nor, 
6. But it is molt certain that the Breeze doth not blow in the night, 
ut in the morniog, and when the morning is pretty well ſpent ; yet that 
'inſtance doth not determine the Queſtion - whether the nightly conden- 
ſation of the Air,(eſpecially in thoſe Countrys where the days and nights 
2re not more equal in their length than they are differing in their heat 
and.cold) may dull and confound that Natural Motion of the Air, which 
1s but weak. wc 

If the air participates ofthe motion of the Heaven, it does not only 
follow, that the Eaſt wind concurs with the motion of the Air, and 
the Weſt wind ſtrives againſt itz but alſothat the North wind blows asit 
were from above, and the South wind as from below here in our Hemt- 
ſphere, where the Antartick Pole is under ground, and the Artick Pole 
is elevatedz which hath likewiſe been obſerved by the Ancients, though 
{taggeringly and obſcurely : But it agrees very well with our modern 


a tull Eaſt,but a North-Eaſt wiad. Stayed 


ET 
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Experience; becauſe the Breeze (which may be a motion of the air )is not| 


|which blew from them towards the ſhoars of Luſitania, or Portugal. A 


of Winds. 


Stayed or certain Winds. 
To the third Article. 


Connexion. 


Sin the Inquiſition of General winds,men have ſuffered and been in 
darkneſs, ſo they have been troubled with a Yertigo or giddinels 


concerning ſtaid and certain Winds, Of the former they fay nothing, 
of the Jatter, they talk up and down and at random. This is the more 
pardonable, the thing being various : for theſe ſtayed winds do change 
and alter according to the places where they be: the ſame do not blow 
in Egypt, Greece, and Ttaly. | 


ven them doth declare it,as the other name of Eteſtaes means Anniverſary 
or yearly winds. | 

2. The' Ancients attributed the cauſe of the over-flowing of Nils 
to the blowing ofthe Eteftare (that is toſay Northern) winds at that time 
ofthe year which did hinder the River's running into the Sea,and turned 


[the ſtream of it back. - 


3. There are Currents in the Sea, which can neither be attributed to 
the natural motion of the Ocean, nor to the running down from bigher 
places,nor the ſtraightneſs of the oppoſite ſhoars,or to Promontories run- 
ning out into the Sea, but are meerly guided and governed by theſe 
ſtayed winds. | | 

4. Thoſe who will not have Colnwbus to have conceived luch a ſtrong 
opinion concerning the Welſt-Indies by the relation of a Spariſh Pilot, 
and much leſs believe that he might gather it out of ſoine obſcure 


there was ſome Continent in the Weſt by the certain and ſtayed winds 


doubtful, and not very probable thiog; ſeeing that the voyage of winds 
will hardly reach ſo large a diſtance. In the mean vime there is great ho- 
aour due to this Inquilition, if the finding of this new world be due to 
one of thoſe Axioms or Obſeryations, whereof it comprehends many. 

5. Whereſoever are high and ſnowy Mountains , from thence blow 
(tayed winds, until that time as the ſnow be melted away. "2 

6. I believe alſo that from great Pools which are full of water in the 
Winter, there blows ſtayed winds in thoſe ſeaſons, when as they begin 
to dry up with the heat of the Sun. Burt of this I have no certainty. 


1. That thereare ſtayed winds 1n ſome places,the very name that is gi-| 


foot-ſteps of the Ancieats have this refuge 3 that he might conjecture! 
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7.. Wh-reſoever Vapours are engendred in abundance , and that at 
certain times, be ſure that ſtayed winds will blow there at-the ſame 
times, 

8. If ſtayed and certain winds blow any where, and the cauſe cannot 
be found near at hand, aſſure your ſelf that thoſe certain winds are ſtran- 
gers, and come from far. | | | 
9. It hath been obſerved, that ſtayed winds do not blow in the night. 
time,but do riſe about three hours after Sun-riſing. Surely ſuch winds are 
tired as it were with a long journy , that they can ſcarcely break through 
the thickneſs of the night Air, but being ſtirred up again by the riſing of 


the Suo, they go forward by little and little. | 
B 10. Al 
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able in the Summer, when thoſe wandring winds grow weak. 


Ic. All ſtayed winds (unleſs they blow' from ſome neighbouring pla- 
ces) are weak, and yield unto ſudden winds. | 

Ii. There are many ſtayed winds which are not perceivable, ang 
which wedo not obſerve, by reaſon of their weakneſs, whereby they are 
overthrown by the freewinds. Whereforein the winter they are harg]y 
taken notice of, when the free winds wander moſt: but are more obferye- 


12. In Europe theſe are the chief ſtayed winds, Northwinds from the Sol. 
ſtice, and they are both fore-runners and followers of the Dog-ſtar. 
Weſt-winds from the EquinoGial in Autumn, Eaſtwinds from the 
Spring Equinodtial 3 as for the winter Solſtice, there is little heed to be 
taken of it, by reaſon of the varieties. | 

13: The winds called Ormithiz or Bird winds, had that name giyen 
them, becauſe they bring Birds out of cold Regions beyond che Sea, into 
warm Climates; and they belong not to ſtayed winds, becaule they for 
the moſt part keep no punQual time : and the Birds they for the conye. 
nience of them, whether they come ſooner or later: and wany times when, 


ſ 


they have begun to blow a little, and turn, the birds beiog forſaken by it, 
aredrcowned in the ſea, and ſometimes fall into ſhips. 

14. The returns of theſe certain or ſtayed winds are not ſo preciſeat x 
day or an hour, as the flowing ofthe Sea is. Sume Authors do ſet down 
a day, but it is rather by conjecture than any conſtant obſervation. 


Cuſtomary or Attending Winds. 
Of the- fourth and fifth Articles. 


| 
Connexion. 


He word ofattending winds is ours, and we thought good to nd 
it, that the Obſervation coricerning them be not Joſt ; nor con 
founded. The meaning is this, Divide the year if you pleaſe: (in what 
Country ſoever you be) into three, four, or five parts, and it any one cer 
tain wind blow, then two, three, or four of thoſe parts, and a contrary 
wind but one; we call that wind which blows moſt frequently, The 
cuſtomary , or Attending wiad of*that Country, and likewiſe of the 
elmes. | 
I, The South and Northwinds are attendants of the world, for they 
with thoſe which are within their SeQtions or Diviſions, blow oftner over 
all the world , than either the Eaſt or the Weſt: bot 
2. All free winds (not the cuſtomary ) are more attendant in the win: 
ter than in the ſummer ; but moſt of all in the Autumn and Spring. 
3- All free winds are attendants rather in the Countries without the 
Tropicks, and about the Polar Circles, than within : for in frozen and in 


middle Regions they are more frequent. 
4. Alſo all free winds, eſpecially the ſtrongeſt and moſt forcible of 
them, do blow oftger and more ſtrongly, morning and evening, than at 
noon and nighe. : 

5- Free winds blow frequently in hollow places, and where there be 


Caves, than in ſolid and firm ground. 
| InjundGion. 
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torrid Countrys , for the moſt part they blow more ſparingly, 1 the| 


of Winds. 


IsjunFion. Rumane diligence hath almoſt ceaſed and ſtood ftill in) 
the obſervation of attending winds in particular places, which notwith- | 
tandivg ſhould not have been, that Obſervation being profitable for 
many things. I remember I asked a certain Merchant (a wiſe and diſ- 
creet man) who had made a Plantation in Greezland, and had wintred 
there, why that Country was ſo extreamcold , ſceing it ſtood 1n a reaſy- 
nable temperate Climate. He ſaid, it was not ſo great as it was reported; 
but that the cauſe was twofold : One:was, that the maſlcs and heaps of 
[ce, which came out of the Sczthian {ea were carried thither. The other, 


(which he alſo thought ta be the better.reaſon) was, becauſe the Welt 
#ind there blows many parts of the year, more than the Eaſt wind; as 
alſo,C ſaid heYit doth with us; but there 1t blows from the Continent,and 
cold, but with us from the Sea and warmiſh. And (ſaid heYif the Eairwind 
ſhould blow here in England ſo often & conſtantly as the Weſtwiad does 
there, we ſhould have far colder weather; evenequal to that as 1s there. 

6. The Weſt-winds are attendants of the Pomweridian or afternooh 
hours : for towards the decliniog of the Sun, the winds blow oftner from 
the Eaſt, then from the Weſt. | | it 9] PEESTT 

7. The South-wind ts attendant on the night 5;:for'it riſes and blows 

more ſ{irongly 1o the night,51d the North-wind in the day time. - | 
3. But there are many an41 qreat differences between winds which are 
ittendant on the ſea,and thoſe +vhic!t are attendant. upon the land; That 
is one of the chief which gave Columbas occaſion to find out: the:new 
world 3 namely, that Sca-winds arc tur ftayed, but land winds are : for 
the Sea abounding in Vapors, which are indifferently. every where 
winds are alſo engendred-iaditfcrently every where, and with: vrect] 
inconſtancy are carryed here and .thera , having no certain :begin- 
nings nor ſources. But the earth 1s much ualike for the the begetting 
of winds : ſome places are more efficacious to engender and increaſe 
winds, ſome leſs : wherefore they ſtand:moſt from that part where they 
[have their nouriſhment, and take their riſe from thence. | 
9, Acofta is unconſtant'in his own Pofition; He ſajth- that at Perz,and the 
Sea coalts of the South Sea, South winds do blow almoſt the whole year : 
and he faith in another place, that upon thoſe Coaſts ſea winds do blow 
chieflieſt. But the South wind to them isa land wind, as likewiſe the 
North and Eaſt wind alſo; andthe Weſt-wind is their only ſea wind! We 
muſt take that which he ſets down more certaialyz namely, that the 
South-wind is an attending and familiar-wind of thoſe-Counrries :: unlels 
peradventure in the name of the South: Sea he hath-corrupted his mean- 
ing, or his ſpeech, meaning the Weſt by the South, which blows from the 
South-ſea,- But the Sea which they call the South#fea, is not properly the 
South-Sea 3 but as a ſecond weſtern Ocean, being-ſtretched out-1n- the 
like fituation as the Atlentich fea is, itt 1 Ts cn 

10, Sea winds are queſtionleſs more' moiſt thanland winds ,, but yet 
they are more pure, and will eafilier, and'with more equality be 1ocor:; 
|porated with the pure Air. For terreſtrial winds are ill compoſed , and 
|\ſmoaky. Neither let any one objeR, that they ought tobe grofler by rea- 
not the ſaltneſs of the-Sea. For the nature of terreſtrial. ſalt doth not 
riſe in vapours. | | {re -I9  s ; 

Sea winds are luke-warm or cold, by reaſon of the:two foreſaid qualt- 
ties, humidity and pureneſs. *For by; humidity they mitigate the colds 
(for driceſs increaſeth both heat and\cold) and with their pureneſs they 


B 2 cool. 
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cool. Therefore without the Tropicks they are luke-warw, within the F 
Tropicks they are cold. | i6 
12, I believe that ſea windsare every where attendant upon particy. h 
lar Countries , efecially ſuch as ſtand upon the Sea coaſts: That js tg 
ſay, winds blow more frequently from that fide where the ſea is, by rez. &, 
ſon of the greater plenty of matter which winds have. 1n the ſea , than jn|. 
the land; unleſs there be ſome firm wind blowing from the land, fo C 
ſome peculiar reaſon. But let no man confound firm or ſtayed winds, with Ti 
attendant winds - the attendants being always more frequent; but the 


ſtaid ones for the moſt part blowing more ſeldom : But that is common yr 

to them both, namely, to blow from that place from which they receive 

their nouriſhment. th 
13- Sea winds are commonly more vehement than land winds: yet| | |:.: 


when they ceaſe, the ſea is calmer from the ſhoars than near unto them; 
inſomuch, that Mariners to avoid calms, will ſometimes coaſt along the the 


ſhoar, rather than lanch into the deep. | thi 

1 14. Winds which are called Tropez, that is to ſay, Retorted, namely, hat 

ſuch as when they have blown a little way , ſuddenly turn again, fuch Jon 

windsI fay blow from the Sea towards the ſhoar : but retorted winds, 

and whirlwinds are moſt commonly in gulfs of Seas. "Me 

15. Some ſmall Gales blow for the moſt part about all great waters, Go 

and they are moſt felt ina morning but more about Rivers than at Sez, wh 

| _ of the difference which is between a landegale, and a water " 
gale, 

I6. In places which are nearthe ſcatrees bow and bend,as ſhunningthe| J |, - 


| Sea Aire but that comes not through any averſeneſs in them:but ſea wind | of i 
by reaſon of their humidity and thickneſs, are as it were more heavy and the 


ponderous. _ 
| are 
The Qualities and Powers of Winds. 

. an 
To the 7, 28, 29, 30, 31 drticles. ha 
Connexion: | | do 
Oncerving the Qgalities and Powers of winds men have made care . 
leſs and various Obſervations : we will cull out the moſt certain, P 

and the reſt, as too light, we will leave tothe winds themſelves. 
rx. With us the ſouth wind is rainy, and the northern wind clear and PF 


fair, the one gathers together and nouriſhes the Clouds 3 the other ſcat 

Jters and caſts them off, Wherefore the Poets when they ſpeak ofthe | 
Deluge, feign the Northern wind at that time to be ſhut up in priſon, Pp; 
and the ſouth wind tobe ſent out with very large commiſſion. 


2. The Weſt wind bath with us been held to be the wind which ble 
a => golden age, the companion of a perpetual Spring, and a cheriſhe! FE 
of Flowers. 

3- Paracelſus his Schollars,when they ſought for a place for their three re 
Principles in Juno's Temple alſo,which is the Air, placed three, but found o 
ao place for the Eaſt-wind. 

They Mercury «ſcribe to the South-winds , | et 
To the rich Weſtern blaſts the Sul]phnre Mines , a 


And rugged Boreas blaſts the ſad ſalt finds: 


But 
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4. But with us in England the Eaſt wind is thought to be miſchievous, 
ſo that it goes for a Proverb , That when the wind is in the Eaſt, *tis nci- 
ther good for man nor beaſt, 

5. The ſouth wind blows from the preſence of the Sun , the North 
from the abſence In our Hemiſpere. The Eaſt wird in order to the mo- 
tion of the air; the Weſt wind from the Sea, the Eaſt wind from the 
Continent moſt commonly in Eirope and the weſtern parts of ſta. 
Theſe are the moſt radical and effential differences of winds; from 


which truly and really depend moſt of the Qualities and Powers of the 
witids. 

6. The ſouth wind is not fo Anniverſary, or yearly, nor fo ſtayed as 
the Northeto wind is, but more wandring and free: and whea it is ſtayed, 
it is ſo ſoft and mild thar it can ſcarcely be perceived. 

'7. The ſouth wind is lower, and morelateral and blowing of one ſide; 
the Northern wind is higher and blows from above : we do not mean 
the Polar elevation and depreſſion of which we have ſpok@n formerly ; 
but becauſe the North wind for the moſt part hath its beginuiogs higher, 
and the ſouth wind for the moſt part nearer to us. 

8. The ſouth wind to us israin (as we ſaid before) but in Africkic cau- 
ſes clear weather, but bringing great heat along with it, and not cold, as 
ſome have affirmed. In Africkit is pretty healthful, but to us, if the ſouth 
cam laſt long with fair weather, and without rain, it is very Peſti- 
elit 

9. The ſouth winds and weſt winds do not engender vapours, but 
they blow fromthoſe coaſts where there is great ſtore ofthem, by reaſon 
of the encreaſe of the Suns heat, which draws forth the yapours, and 
therefore they are rainy. But if they blow from dry,places, whicti have 
no Vapoursin them, they are fair. But notwichſtandiog ſometimes they 
xe pure, and ſometimes turbulent. | 
10. The ſouth and weſt wind here with us, ſeem to be confederate, 


have ſome affinity between them, cold and dry. 


do blow oftner than the Eaſt and Weſt wind, becauſe there isa great 


inequality of vapours in thoſe parts, by reaſon of the abſence and} 


preſence of the Sun, but to the Kaſt and to the Welt the Sun is as it were 
indifferent. | 


12. The ſouth wind is very healthful, when it comes from the Sea, but 


when it blows from the Continent it is more unhealthful ; and fo contra- 
| riwiſethe North wind is ſuſpicious, blowing from the Sea, from the Con- 
tinent it is healthful. Likewiſethe ſouth ſea wind is very agreeable with 
Plants and Fruits, killing their Cankers, or ruſts and other hurtſul annoi- 
ances. 
13. A gentle ſouth wind doth afſerible and gather together Clouds 
much,efpecially if it continue but a ſhort while: butif it blow too boiſte- 
rouſly,or long,it clouds the skie, and brings in rain.But eſpecially when it 


chiefeſt vigor. 

14+ When the ſouth wind either begins to blow, or ceaſes forthe moſt 
there are changes of weather, from fair to cloudy, and from hot to cold, 
and contrariwiſe. The North wind many times riſes and ceaſes, the for- 
| Mer weather remaining and continuing. 


11. The North and South winds(whereof we have alſo ſpoken before) | 


and are warm and moiſt, and on the other fidethe North and Eaſt winds, | 


| 


ceaſes or grows remiſs, more than intts beginning, and when itis in its] 
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15: Afﬀeer hoary froſts and long continued ſnow, there icarcely blow, 
{1ny other wind than a fouth wind, there being as 1t were a concoction, 
or digeſtion made of cold, which then at laſt difiolves: neither doth 
rain alſo follow z but this likewiſe happens in changes, or 1otervals of 
fair weather. | | | 

16. The fouth wind riſes oftner, and blows ſtronger in the night than 
in the day, cſpecially in winter nights. But the North wind 1 1t riſe in 
the night (which is contrary to its cuſtom) it doth uſually lait above 
three days. S | nut, 

17. When the ſouth wind blows the waves {well higher than when 
thenorth wind blows, though it blow with an equal or lciler force. 

18. The ſouth wind blowing, the ſea becomes blew, and more bright 
than when the North wind blows, 'which cauſes it to look darker and 
blacker. ME het: | $600) £7 | 

I9, When the air becomes warmer on a ſudden, it ſumetimes beto- 
kens rain : and again atothertimes,whenona fudden it grows, colder it 
likewiſe betokens rain. . But this happeovs according to the Nature of the 
winds : for ifthe air grow warm,. whilſt the ſouth or eaſt wind blows, 
there is rain at hand;. and likewiſe when it' gcows could during the Nor 
thern or Weſtern blaſts. at-9 
20. The ſouth wind blows for the moſt part entire,and alone. But the 
north wind blowing, eſpecially the. Eaſt North-Eaſt, or the North-Welt| 
often times contrary and various, or divers winds blow togetizer, whereby 
they are broken and.diſturbed;, -: -. os | PAD 
21. Beware a Northern wind: when you ſow ſeed, neither would] 
wiſh any one to inoculate or graft ina ſouthern wind. 

22, Leaves fall from trees ſooneſt on the fouth ſide, but Vine ſprouts 


—_— — 


or ſtalks bud forth ,; and grow. molt:that way... | 
23- In large Paſture ſhepherds myſt-take care (as: Pliny ſaith) to bring 
their Flocks to the North ſide;. that they may feed againſt the South.| 
For if they feed towards the Narth, they graw lame and bleereyed,and| 
diſtempered in their.bellies. The-Northern wind, alſo doth: ſo weaken 
their coupling, that jf_ they couple. looking that way, they will forthe 
moſt part briog forth Ewe-Lambs,': But Plzzy doth not ſtand very ſtifiy| 
to this Opinion ,- having as it were but taken itup upon truſt, and bor: 
rowed it. ry: te ned ro | Tl 
' 24. Winds are hurtful to Wheat and all manner of grain at three 
eimes :.,namely, at the opening and at the falling of the flower, and] 
Y& the grain it ſelf ts ripe, far then.they blow the Cornour of the Ear, 
Jandat the other two times either they blaſt the. flower, or blow it offs. ..: | 
| 25. While the ſouth wind, blows, mens hregth. grow ranker, all crea: 
tures appetites decay,, peſcilent dj{caſes rgigt; -men wax more {low and} 
dull. But when the wind is Northwardly , men are more lively, health} 
ful, and greedy after food. Yet.the. Northern wind is hurtful for the] 
(ax are troubled with. the Phthjlick, Cough, Gout , or any other ſharp 
'defluxions, ONS Fs © = Fan; wn Rai] 
| 26. An Eaſt wind js dry, piercigg, and martifying. . The Weſt wind 
moiſt, meek and nouriſhing. OD | 

27. It the Eaſt wind blow whea the Spring is any thing forward, it 1s 
hurtiul to fruits, bringing in of Worms and Caterpillars,ſo that the leaves 
irc hardly ſpared : neitheg is it very good to grain. Contrariwiſe, the 
Welt wind is very propitious and friendly to;Herbs,Flowers,and all man- 
| ner 


j 


"OT I 


of Winds. 


*Y 


noCtial. 

23. Weſtern winds are more vehement than Eaſtern winds, and bow 
ind bend Trees more. 

29. Rainy weather which begins when the Eaſt wind blows, doth laſt 
longer than that which begins when a Weſt wind blows, and may perad- 
venture hold out for a whole day. 

30. The Eaſt and North wind, when they once begin to blow, blow 
more conſtantly 3 the South and Weſt wind are more mutable. 


Weſtern wind all audible things are heard further, as ſounds of Bells, and 
the like. | 

32. The Eaſt, North-Eaſt wind draws Clouds toit. It is a Proverb 
amongſt the Greeks to compare it ro Uſurers, who by laying out mony 
do ſwallow it up: It is a vehement and large wind , which cannot re- 
move Clouds fo faſt, as they will turn back and preſs upon it. Which is 
fkewiſe ſeen in great fires, which grow ſtrovger againſt the wind. 

33. Cardinal or Semi-Cardinal winds are not fo ſtormy as the Me- 
dial. i 

34. M=dian winds from North to North-Eaſt are more fair, from 


North-Eaſt to Eaſt more ftormy. Likewiſe from. Eaſt] to South-Eaſt 
more fair, from South-Eaſt to South more ſtormy. Likewiſe from South 


to South-Weſt more fair, from South-Weſt to Weſt more ſtormy. Like-| 


viſe from Weſt.to North-weſt more fair; from North-welſt to North 
nore ſtormy. So that proceeding according to the order of the heavens, 
the Median winds of the firſt half-ward are always diſpoſed to fair wea- 
therz thoſe of the latter half-ward to ſtorms and tempeſts. 
35. Thunders and Lightnings, and ſtorms, with falling of broken 
Clouds are, when cold winds as participate of the Nofth do blow, as the 
North-weſt, North, North-weſt, North North-eaſt, North-eaſt,and Eaſt 
North-eaſt. Wherefore thoſe thunders likely are accompanied with 
Hail. | Tit | 
36. Likewiſe ſnowy winds come frotn the North, but it is from thoſe 
Median winds which are not ftormy, as the North-weft, and Notth-eaſt 
and by North. | 

37. Windsgain their Natures and Properties five wayes onely: Either 
by the abſence or prefence of the Sun; or by agreeing or diſagreeing 


riſhes, or the like : Or by the tinfture of the Countrys through which 
they paſs: Or by their original local beginnings - on high, under ground, 
in the middle 5 all which things the enfatng Articles will better declare 
and explain. : 

38. All winds have a power to dry, yea more than the Sun it ſelf, 
becauſe the San draws out: the yapours ; but ifit be not very fervent, ir 
doth not diſperſe them : but the wind both draws them out, and carries 
them away. But the ſouth wind doth this leaſt ofany ; and both timber 
and ſtones ſweat more when the South wind blows a little, than when tt 
is calm and lies ſtil. | 

39. March winds are far more drying than ſummer winds : infomuch 
that ſuch as make Maufical Inſtruments will ſtay for March wiadstodry 
their ſcuff they make their Inſtruments of, to make it more porous, and' 


better ſounding. _ 40. All 


er of vegitables. And ſo 1s the Eaſt wind too about the Autumnal Equi- 


| 
| 


31. In an Eaſtern wind all viſible things do appear bigger z But in a | 


with the natural Motion of the Air 3 or by the diverſity of the matter| 
which feedeth them, by which they are eogendred; as Sea, Snow, Ma-| 
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{ſubſequent Inquiſition it will appear; ſoto fix that Obſervations in a thing 
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o. All manner of winds purge the air, and cleanſe it from all putrifa. 
&ion, ſo that ſuch years as are moſt windy, are moſt healthfu]. | 

41. The Sun is like to Princes, who ſometimes having appointed De. 
outics in ſome remote Countries, the ſubje&s there are more obſequiouy 
ro thoſe Deputies, and yield them more reſpect than to the Prince him- 
ſelf. And ſothe winds which have their power and origine from the Sun, 
do govern the temperatures of the Countries, and the diſpoſition of the 
3jir as much or more than the Sun it ſelf. Inſformuch that Peru (which by 
ceaſon of the nearneſs of the Ocean, the vaſtneſs of Rivers, and exceed. 
ing great and high hills, hath abundance of winds and blaſts blowing 
there) may contend with Exrope for a temperate and {weet air. 

42. it is no wonder if the force and power of winds be fo great, asit 
is found to be z Vehement winds being as Inundations, Torrents, and 
Flowiogs of the ſpacious air, Neither (if we attentively heed it) istheir 
power any great matter. They can throw down trees, which with their 
tops, like unto ſpread ſails,give them advantage to do it,and are a burden 
tothemſelves : Likewiſe they can blow down weak buildings + ſtrong 
and firm ones they cannot withour Earthquakes join with them. Some- 
times they will blow all the ſnow off the tops of hills, buryog the Valley 
that 1s below them with it ; as it befel Soliman in the Sultaniar fields. 
They will alſo ſometimes drive in waters, and cauſe great [nundations. 

43- Sometimes winds will dry up Rivers,and leave the Channels bare. 
For if after a great droughta.ſtrong wind blows with the Current for 


many days, ſo that it as it were {weeps away the water of the River into 
the ſea, and keeps the Sea water from coming io, the River will dryupin 
many places where it doth uot uſe to beſo. | 
Monition. Turn the Poles, and withal turn the Obſervations as cor- 
cerning the North and South. For the preſence and abſence of the Sun 
being the cauſe , it muſt vary according to the Poles. But this may bea 
conſtant thing, that there is more ſea rowards the ſouth, and more land 
towards the North,which doth not alittle help the winds. | 
Monition. Windsare made, orengendred a thouſand ways, as bythe 


ſo various is not very eafje. Yer thoſe things which we have ſet down,are 
for the moſt part,moſt certain. 


Local beginnings of Winds. 
To the eighth Article. 


Connexion. | 

T3 know the local beginniogs of winds, is a thing which requires: 
deep ſearchand Inquiſition, ſeeing that the Whence and Whither 

of winds, arc things noted even in Scripture to be abſtruſe and hidden. 


winds,Cof which more ſhall be ſaid hereafter)but of the matrixes of winds 
in general. Some fetch them from above, ſome ſearch for them in the 
deep: butin the middle ( where they are for the moſt part engendred) 
ao body hardly looks for them : ſuch is the cuſtom of men to enquire 


Neither do we now ſpeak of the Fountains or beginnings of particular| 
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after things which are obſcure,and omit thoſe things which lie, as it were, 
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in their way. This 18 certain that winds are either in-bred, or {traogers.! 
For winds are as it were Merchants of vapors, which being by them ga | 
thered into Clouds, they carry out, and bring in again into Countreys, 
from whence winds are again returned as it were by exchange, But let 
us now enquire concerning Native winds, for thoſe which coming from 
another place are ſtrangers, are in another place Natives. There are 
three local beginniogs of them; They either breath or ſpring out of the 
oround,or are caſt down from above, or are here made upin the body of 
the Air. Thoſe which are calt down from above, are of a double gene- 
ration: for they are either caſt down before they be formed into Clouds, 
or afterwards compoſed of rarified and diſperſed Clouds. Let us now (ce 
what is the Hiſtory of thele thirgs.- 

1. The Poers feigned Folws tis Kingdom to be placed under ground 
in Dens and Caves, where thc winds priſon was, out of which they were 
at times let forth. 

2. Some Philoſophical Divines moved by thoſe words of Scripture , 
He brings forth the winds out of his Treaſures , think that the wind; come 
out of ſome Treaſuries; namely, places under ground amongſt the Mines 
of Minerals. But this is nothing: for the Scripture ſpeaketh likewilc: 
of the Treaſures of Snow and Hail, which doubtleſs are engendred a- 
bove. : 

'3. Queſtionleſs in ſubterraneal places there is great ſtore of Air , 
which it'is very likely ſometimes breaths out by little and litele, and 
{ſometimes again upon urgent cauſes, muft needs come ruſhing forth to- 
gether. 


An Indiret Experiment. 

Tn great droughts, and in the middle of Summer, whenthe ground is 
cleft and chopped, there breaks out water many times in Gy and ſandy 
places, Which if waters (being a groſs body) do, thougtFit be but (el- 
don, it is probable that the air {which 1s a ſubtile and tenuous body) may 
often do it. | 

4. Ifthe Air breaths out of the earth by little and little,and ſcattering- 
ly,it is little perceived at the firſtz but when many of thoſe ſmall emana- 
tions or comings out are come together, there is a wind produced, as a 
River our of ſeveral Springs. And this ſeems to be ſo, becauſe it hath 
been obſerved by the Ancients, that many winds in thoſe places where 
they begin, do at firſt blow but ſoftly, which afterward grow ſtronger 
and increaſe in their progreſs like unto Rivers. 

5. There are ſome places in the Sea, and ſome Lakes alſo which ſwell 
extreamly when there is no wind ſtirring 3 which apparently proceeds 
from ſome ſubterraneal wind. 

6. There is great quantity of ſubterraneal ſpirit required to ſhake or 
cleave the earth ; leſs will ſerve turn for the raiſing of water. Wherefore 
| ———_——_ come but ſeldom, rifings and ſwellings of waters are more 

requent, 
| 7. Likewiſeit is every where taken notice of that waters do ſomewhat | 
(well and riſe before Tempelſts- ; 

8. The weak ſubterraneal ſpirit which is breathed out ſcatteringly, 1s 
Not perceived upon the earth, until it be gathered into wind, by reaſon 
the earth is full of poresz but when it iſſues from under the water , It 1s 
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preſently perceived (by reaſon of the waters continuity ) by ſome man- 


ner ſwelling. | 

9. Wereſolved before that in Cavernous and Denny places there were 
attendant winds; inſomuch that thoſe winds ſeem to have their local be. 
ginnipgs out of the earth. — 

10. Ingreat and rocky Hills winds are found to breath ſooner, (namely 
before they be perceived in the Valleys) and more frequeotly, (namely 
when it is calm weather in the valleys,) Butall mountains and rocks are 
cavernous and hollow. 

11. InWalcs, in the County of Denbigh, a mountainous and rocky 


|Country, out of certain Caves (as Gilbertus relateth ) are ſuch vehement 


eruptions of wind, that cloaths or linnen laid out there upon any occafi- 
on,are blown up,and carried a great way up into the air. 

12. In Aber Barry near Sever# in Wales in a rocky clift, are certain 
holes, to which if you lay your ear, you ſhall hear divers ſounds and 
murmurs of winds under ground. 


An Indire& Experiment. 


Acoſta hath obſerved that, the Towns of Plate and Potoſa, 1n Pery are 
not far diſtant one from the other,and both fituated upon a high and hilly 
ground, ſo that they differ not in that. And yet Potoſa hath a cold and 
winter-like air; and Plata hath #mild and ſpring-like temperature; which 
difference it ſeems may be attributed to the filver Mines which are near 


asin relation to hot and cold. 

13. If the earth be the firſt cold thing,according to Parmenides,(whoſe 
opinion is not contemptible, ſeeing cold and denfity are knic together by 
a ſtrict knot) it 18 no leſs probable that there are hotter breaths ſent out 
from the Central cold of the earth,than arecaſt down from the cold ofthe 
higher air. 

I4. There are certain Wells in Dalz»atia, and the Country of Cyren 
(as ſome ofthe Ancients record) into which if you caſt a ſtone, there will 
preſently ariſe tempeſts , as if the ſtone had broken ſome covering ofa 
place, in which the force of the winds was incloſed, 


An Indire& Experiment. 


Ztna, and divers other Mountains caſt out fire : therefore it is likely 


that air may likewiſe break forth, eſpecially being dilatated and ſet into 
motion, by heat in ſubterraneal places. 

15. It hath been noted, that both before and after Earth-quakes, 
there hath blown certain noxious and forraign winds: as there are cer- 
tain little (mothers uſually before and after great firings and burnings. 
Monition, The Air ſhut up in the earth is forced to break out for (e- 
veral cauſes , ſometimes a mals of earth, ill joined together, falls into a 
hollow place of the earth; ſometimes waters do ingulf themſelves; 
ſometimes the Air is extended by ſubterraneal heats, and ſeeks for more 
room : ſometimes the earth which before was ſolid and vaulted , being 


by fires turned into aſhes, no longer able to bear it ſelfup,falls. And ma- 
ny ſuch like cauſes, F 
| An 


Potoſa : Which ſheweth that there are breathing places of the earth,| 
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of Winds. 


And fotheſe [nquiſitions have been made concerning the firſt local be- 
zioning of winds. Now followeth the ſecond origine, or begioning from 
zbove,namely from that which they call the middle Region of the air. 


Monition. But let no man underſtand what hath been ſpoken , fo far| 


amiſs; as if we ſhould deny the reſt of the winds alſo are brought forth of 
the earth by vapours, - But this firſt kind was of winds which come forth 
of the earth, beiog already perfectly framed winds. | 

16, [t hath been obſerved, that there is a murmuring of woods before 
we do plainly perceive the winds, whereby it is conjequred, that the 
wind deſcends from a higher place : which 1s likewiſe obſerved in Hills, 
(as we ſaid before) but the cauſe 1s more ambiguous,by reaſon of the con- 
cavity and hollownelſs of the hills. 
- 17. Wind follows darted, or (as we call them) ſhooting ſtars, and it 
come that way as the (tar hath ſhot; whereby it appears, that the aic hath 
bzen moved above, before the motion comes to us. 


18. The opening of the Firmament, and diſperſion of Clouds , are| 


Prognolticks of winds, before they blow here on earth, which alſo ſhews 
that the winds begin above. 

19. Small ſtars are not ſeen before the riſing of winds, though the 
night be clear and fair. Becauſe (it ſhould ſeem) the Air grows thick, 
and is leſs tranſparent, by reafon of that matter which afterward is turned 
into wind. | ? 

20. There appears Circles about the body of the Moon, the Sun looks 
ſometimes blood red at its ſetting, the Moon riſes red at her fourth riſing; 
and there are many more Prognoſticks of winds on high (whereof we! 
will ſpeak in its proper place ) which ſhews that the matter of the winds 
is there begun and prepared. | 
21. In theſe Experiments you muſt note, that difference we ſpake 
of; namely of the two-fold generation of winds on high : that is to ſay, 
before the gathering together of vapours igto a Cloud, and after. For 
the Prognoſticks of Circles about, and colours of the Sun and Moon, have 
ſomething of the Cloud : but that darting, and occultation of the leſſer 
ſtars, Is in fair and clear weather. _, | 

22. Whea the wind comes out of a Cloud ready formed, either the 
Cloud is totally diſperſed, and turned into wind or it is torn and rent in 
ſuader,and the wind breaks out, as in a ſtorm. 

23. Thereare many Indirect Experiments in the world,concerning the 
repercuſſion by cold. So that it being certain, that there are moſt ex- 
tream colds in the middle region of the Air : itis likewiſe plain, that va- 
pours for the moſt part cannot break through that place without being 
joined and gathered together, or-darted according to the opinion of the 
Ancients, which 1n this particular is true and found, 

The third local beginniog of winds,is of thoſe which are ingendred here 
in the lower part of the air, which we alſo call ſwellings or overburthen- 
ings of the Air. A thing very familiar and frequent, yet paſſed over 
with filence. SD | | 

A Commentation. The generation of thoſe winds which are made up 
in this lower part of the Air, isa thiog no more obſcure than this: name- 
ly, that the Air newly compoſed and made up of water, and attenuated 
and reſolved vapours , joined with the. firſt Air , cannot be contained 
within the ſame bounds as it was before; - but groweth out and is turned, 


and takes up further room. Yet there are in this two things to be granted. 
C > Firſt, 
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Firſt, that one drop 'of water turned Into air (whatſoever they faby. 
louſly ſpeak of the tenth proportioa of the Elements) requires, at leaſt z 
hundred times more room than it had before. Secondly , that a little 
new air,and moved,added to the old air, ſhaketh the whole, and ſers it in- 
to motion: as we may perceive by a little wind that comes forth of 1 
pair of Bellows, or inatalittle creviſe ofa window or wall; that will 
{et all the air which is ina room in motion, as appears by the blazing of 
the lights which are in the ſame room. 

24. As Dews and Miſts are ingendred here 1n the lower air, never 


in the like mannerare alſo many winds. 
25. A continual gale blows about the ſea , and other waters, which is 
nothing but a ſmall wind newly made up. 
26, The Rain-bow , which is as it were the loweſt of Meteors, and 
neareſt to us, when it doth not appear whole,but curtailed, and as it were 
only ſome piecesof the horns of it, 1s diflolved into winds, as often, or 


rather oftner than into rain. | 
27. It hath been obſerved, that there are ſome winds in Countrys 


which are divided and ſeparated by hills; which ordinarily blow on the 
one ſide of the hills, and do not reach to the other. Whereby it mani- 
feſtly appears that they are engendred below the height of the ſaid 
hills. / 

28. There are an infinite ſort of winds that blow in fair and clear 
days3z and alſo in Countrys where it never rains; which are ingendred 
where they blow.,, and never were Clouds, nor did ever aſcend into the 
middle region of the air. TR IVE. 


IndireF Experiments, 


coming to be Clouds , nor penetrating tothe middle region of the Air;| 


Whoſoever ſhall know how eafily a Vapour is diſſolved into air, and 
how great a quantity of vapours there arez and how much:room a dro 
of water turned into atr takes up more than it did before ( as we ſaid i 
ready) and how little the air will endure to be thruſt up together , will 

veſtionleſs affirm , that of neceſſity winds muſt be every where ingen- 
hs, from the very ſuperficies of the earth, even to the higheſt parts of 
the air. For it cannot be, that a great abundance of vapours, when they 
begin to be dilatated and expanded,can be lifted upto the middle —_— 
ofthe air, withour an over-burthening of the air, and making a noiſe by 
the way. 


[1 
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Accidental generations of Winds. 
To the Ninth Article. 


: Connexion. | 
7E call thoſe Accidental generations of winds, which do not make 
or beget the impulſive motion of winds, but with compreſſion 
do ſharpen It, by repercuffion turn it, by finuation or winding do agitate 
and tumble it : which is done by extrinſecal cauſes, and the poſture 0 
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| of Winds, + 


7. In places where there are hills which are nor very high, bordering| 
upon Valleys, and beyond them again higher hills, there is a greater agi- 
tation of the air,and ſenſe of winds, than there is in mouncainous, or plain 

laces. | 
4 2. In Cities, if there be any place ſomewhat broader than ordinary 
and narrow goings out,as Portals,or Porches,and Croſs ſtreets, winds and 
freſh Gales are there to be perceived. | | MS 
3. In houſes cool rooms are made by winds, or happen to-be ſa, where 
the Air bloweth thorow, and comes in on the one fide, and goeth out at 
the other : But much more if the Air comes in ſeveral ways and meets 


likewiſe and roundneſs doth contribute much to coolnefs, becauſe the air 
being moved, is beaten back inevery line, Alfo the winding of Porches 
s better than if they were built ſ{trazght out. For a direct blaſt, though 
it be not ſhut up, but hath a free egreſs,doth not make the air ſo unequal, 
and voluminous,and waving,as the meeting at Angles, and hollow places, 
and windings round, and the like. | 

4. After great tempeſts at Sea, an Accidental wind continues for a 
time, after the original is laid ; which wind tis made by the collifion and 
percuſſion of the air, through the curling of the waves. 

' 5. In gardens commonly there is a repercuſli>n of wind, from the 
walls, and banks,ſo that one would imagine the wind to come the contra- 
ry way from that whence it really comes. | 
6, If Hills encloſe a Country on the one fide, and the wind blows for 
ſome ſpace of time from the plain aFainſt the Hill, by the very repercuſ- 


(fon of the Hill, either the windis turned into rain, if it be a moiſt wind, 


or into a contrary wind, which will Jaſt but a little while, 
- 7. In the turnings of Promontory, Mariners do often find changes and 


alterations of winds. | | 
Extraordinary Winds, and ſudden Blaſts. | " 
To the tenth Article. E: 


Connexion. 


Ome men diſcourſe of extraordinary winds, and derive the cauſes of 

them; of Clouds breaking, or ſtorms, Yortice,Typhone,Preſterez Or in 

Engliſh, Whirl-winds. But they do not relatethe thipg it ſelf, which muſt 
betaken out of Chronicles and ſeveral hiſtories.. _ -,. - 

1. Sudden blaſts never come in clear weather , but always when the 
*y iscloudy,.and the weather rainy. . That it may juſtly be thought that 
= is a certain eruption made; The blaſt driven out, and-the-waters 

aken. 

2. Storms which come, with a Miſt-agd' a Fog., and are called Bellae, 
and bear up themſelves like.a Columa;.are very vehement, and dreadful 
to thoſe who-are at ſea. - co M1 01 her RC 

3- The greater Typhones,who will take up at ſome large diſtance, and 
ſup them, ' as it were upward , do happen but ſeldom, but ſmajl whirl- 
winds come often. 6 ng We Ly nin 

4- All ſtorms and Typhoves , and great Whirlwinds, have a manifeſt 


ia the corners, and hath one common paſſage from. thence.: the vaulting|. 


precipitous motion, or darting downwards, more than other winds3 fo 
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The Natural Hiſtory 


,asthey ſeem to fall like Torrents, and run as it were in Chaanels, and be 
3fcerward reverberated by the earth. 

'5. In Meadows, Haycocks, are ſometimes carryed on high; and ſpread 
abroad there like Canopies : Likewiſe in Fields, Cocks of Peaſe, reaped 
Whear, and cloaths 1aid out to drying, are carried up by Whirl-winds as 
-ligh as tops of Trees and Houſes, and theſe things are done without any 
extraordinary force, or great vehemency of wind. 

6. Alſo ſometimes there are very ſmall whirc|-winds, and within a nar- 
row compaſs, which happen alſo in fair clear weather; fo that one 
that rides may ſee the duſt, or ſtraws taken up, and turned clofe by him, 
yet he himſelf not feel the wind much; which things are done cueſtion- 
leſs near unto us, by contrary blaſts driving one another back, and cauſing 
a circulation of the air by concuſſion. | 

7. It is certain, that ſome winds do leave manifeſt ſigns of burning and 
ſcortchiog in Plants. But Preſterem , which is a kind of dark Lightning, 
and. hot air without any flame, we will put off to the Inquiſition of 


Lightoiog. 


Helps to Winds ; namely, to Original Winds : for of ac- 


cidental ones we have enquired before. 
To the x1, 12, 13, 14, 15 Articles. 


Connexion. 


{ f— things which have been ſpoken by the Ancients, concerning 
3 Windsand their cauſes, are meerly confuſed and uncertain, and 
for the molt part untrue: and itisno marvel, if they ſee not clear that 
look not near. They ſpeak as if wind were ſomewhat elſe, or a thing ſe 
veral from moved air; and as if exhalations did generate and make up 
the whole body of the winds ; and as if the matter of winds were only 
a dry and bot exhalation; and as if the beginning of 'the motion of 
winds were but only a caſting down and percuſſion by the cold of the 
middle Region, all fantaſtical and arbitrary opinions : yet out of ſuch 
threds they weave long pieces, namely, Cobwebs. But all impultfion of 
the Air is wind 3 and Exhalations mixed with the air contribute more to 
the motion than to the matter: and moiſt vapours, by a proportionate | 
heat, are eaſijier diſſolved into wind than dry Exhalations, and many 


m—_ are engendred in the loweſt Region of the Air, and breath out off 


the earth, beſides thoſe which are thrown down and beaten back. 

I. The Natural wheeling of the air (as we {aid in the Article of Ge- 
zeral Winds) without any other external cauſe briogeth. forth winds 
; m_— within the Tropicks, where the Converſion 1s ingreater Cir-| 
cles. | 


2, Next tothe Natural Motion ofthe Air, before we-enquire of the| 
Sun (who is the chief begetter-of winds) let us ſee whether any thing] 
ought to be attributed to the Moon, and other Aſters by clear expe- 
rience.”” if a 

3- There ariſe many great and ſtrong winds ſome hours before the 
i.clipſe of the Moon; fo that if the Moon be Eclipſed in the middle of 
the night, the winds blow the precedent evening : if the Moon be Eclip- 


ſed towards the morning , then the winds blow in the middle of the _ 
cedent night. - 
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of Winds. 23 | 


. In Pers, which 1s a very windy Country , Acoſtz oblerves thar 
winds blow moſt when the Moon is at the fall. | | 

InjunFion. It were certainly a thing worthy to be obſerved, what 
power the Ages and Motions of the Moon have upon the winds, ſeeing 
they have ſome power over the waters. As for example, whether the 
winds be not in a greater commotion in full and new Moons, than in her] 
firſt and laſt Quarters, as we find it to be in the flowings of waters : For | 
though ſome do conveniently feign the command of the Moon to be; 
over the waters, as the Sun and Planets over the air, yet it is certain, that | 
the water and the air are very Homogeneal bodies, and that the Moon | 
next to the Sun hath moſt power over all things here below. 

5. It hath been obſerved by men, that about the Conjunctions of Pla- 
nets greater winds do blow. 

6. Atthe rifing of 0rjox there riſe commonly divers winds and ſtorms. 
Bur we muſt adviſe whether this be not becauſe Orion riles infuch a ſea 
ſon of the year as1s molt effequal for the generation of winds; ſo that 
tis rather a concomitant than cauſing thing. Which may alſo very well 
be queſtioned concerning rain at the riling of the Hyades and the Pleiades, 
and concerning ſtorms at the riſing of ArFurw. And fo much concer- 
ning the Moon and Stars. h 

7. The Sun is queſtionleſs the primary efficient of many winds, woi k- 
ing by its heat on a twofold matter, namely, the body of the air, and 
likewiſe vapours and exhalations. | 

3. When the Sun is moſt powerful, dilatates and extends the air, 
though ie be pure and without any commixion one third part, which 
no ſmall matters ſo that by meer dilatation there muſt needs ariſe 
ſome fmall wind in the Suns ways; and that. rather two or three hours 
after its riſiog, than at his firſt riſe. 

9. In Exrope the nights are hotter, in Pers three hours in the morning, 
and all for one cauſe, namely, by reaſon of winds and gales ceaſing and ly- 
log till at thoſe hours. | 

IO. In a Vitro Calendar}, dilatated or extended air beats down the 
water as it were with a breath : but in a-Yitro Pileato , which is filled on- 
ly with air, thedilatated air ſwells the Bladder,as a manifeſt and — 
wind, | 
| IT, We have made trial of ſfach a kind of wind ina round Tower, 
every way cloſed up. For we have placed a hearth or fire-placein the 
middeſt of it, laying a fire of Charcoal throughly kindled uponit, that 
there might be the leſs ſinoak , and on the fide of the hearth, at a ſmall 
diſtance, hath been a thread hung up with a croſs of Feathers, to the 
end that it might eaſily be moved. So after a little ſtay the heat increa- 
ing, and the Air dilatating, the thread and the Feather croſs which hung 
upon it waved up and down in a various motion: and having made a 
hole in the window of the Tower , there came out a hot breath , which 
was not continual, but with intermiſſion and waving. | 

12, Alſothe reception of Air by cold , after dilatation begets ſuch a 
wind, but weaker, by reaſon ofthe leſſer force of cold. So that 1n Pers | 
underevery little ſhadow we find not only more cooJnefs than here with WE 
us (by Antiperiltaſis) but a manifeſt kind of gale through the reception | 
of air when it comes into the ſhade. And. ſo much concerning wind oc- | 


cafioned by meer dilatation or reception of Air. ; 
| 12. Winds 


! 
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1 he .N atural Hiſtory 
12. Winds proceeding from the meer motion of the air without any 
commixion of vapours, are but gentle and ſoft. Let us ſee what may be 
(aid concerning Vaporary winds,(we mean ſuch as are engendred by yz. 
pours) which may be fo much more vehement than the other, as a dilz. 
tation ofa drop of water rurned into air, exceeds any dilatation of Air al. 
ready made: which it doth by many degrees, as we ſhewed before, 

14. The efficient cauſe of vapourary winds, (which are they that com- 
monly blow) is the Sun, and its proportionate heat: the matter is V4. 
pors and Exhalations which are turned and reſojved into Air, I fay Air 
(and not any thing but Air) yet at the firſt not very pure. 

15. Aſmall heat ofthe Sun doth not raiſe Vapours, and conſequently 
cauſes no wind. 

16. A mean, or middle heat of the Sun raiſeth and excites vapours, 
but doth not preſently diſſipate them. Therefore it there be any great 
ſtore of them, they gather together into rain, either ſimply of it ſelf, or 
joined with wind : ifthere be but ſmail ſtore of them,they turn only to 
wind. 

17. The Suns hett in its increaſe, inclines more to the generationof 
winds, inits decreaſe of rains. 

18, Thegreat and continued heat of the Sun, attenuates and dilperſes 
vapours and ſublimes them, and withal equally mixes and 1ncorporates 
them with the Air, wherby the Air becomes calm and ſerene. 

I9. The more equal and continuate heat of the Sun is Jeis apt for the 
generation of winds - that which is more unequal and intermitted, js 
more apt. Wherefore in ſailing into ARvſſza they are leſs troubled with 
winds than jn the Britriſh Sea, becauſe of the length of the days - but in 
Peru under the EquinoGtial are frequent winds, by reaſon of the great in- 
equality of heat,taking turns nighr and day. 

20. In Vapours is to be conſidered both the quantity and quality, A 
(mall quantity engenders weak winds, a mean or middle ſtore ftron- 
ger z great ſtore engenders rain, either calm, or accompanied with 
wind. 

21. Vapours out of the Sea and Rivers,and over-flown Mariſhes,coger- 
der far greater quantity of winds than the exhalations of the earth. But 
thoſe winds which are engendred on the land, and dry places are morc 
obſtinate and laſt longer, and are for the moſt part ſuch as are caſt down 
from above. So that the opinion of the Ancients in this is not altogether 
unprofitable : but only that it pleaſed them, as in a manner dividing the| 
inheritance, to aſſign rain to Vapours, and to winds, exhalations only, 
, which things ſound handſomly, but are vain in effect and ſubſtance. 
| 22. Winds brought forth out of the reſolutions of Snow lying upon 
Hills, are of a mean condition between Water and Land winds but 
they incline more to water 3 yet they are more ſharp and moveable. 

23. Thediſſolution of Snow on Snowy Hills, (as we obſerved before) 
always brings conſtant winds from that part- 

24. Allo yearly Northern winds about the riſing of the Dog-ſtar, arc 


beld to come from the frozen Ocean , and thoſe parts abour the Artick 


[1 


| Circle, where the Diſſolutions of Snow and Ice come late when the 
Summer 1s far ſpent. 

25- Thoſe maſſes or mountains of Ice which are carried towards C4 
nada and Greenland, do rather breed cold Gales, than moveable winds 
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26. Wind: 


of Winds. 


26. Winds which ariſe from chalky and ſandy grounds are few and! 
Jry,and in hotter Countrys they are ſoultry, ſmoaky, and ſcorching. 

27. Winds made of Sez vapours, do eafilier turn back into rain, the 
water re-demanding and claiming its right : and if this be not granted 
them, they preſently mix with Air, and fo are quiet. But terreſtrial, 
(moaky and unctuous vapours, are both hardlier dillolved, and aſcend 
higher , and are more provoked in their motion , and oftentimes pene- 
trate the middle Region of the Air, and ſome of them are matter of fiery 


Meteors. 


,28, Itisreported here in Exgland,that in thoſe days that Gaſcoine was 
under our juriſdiction , there was a Petition offered to the King by his 
ſubjects of Burdeaux,and the Confines thereof, defiring him to forbid the 
burning of heath in the Counties of Safſex and Southampton,which bred a 
wind towards the end of April which killed their Viaes. 

| 29. The meetiog of winds, if they be ſtrong, bring forth vehement 
and whirling winds: if they be ſoft and moilt, they produce rain, and lay 
the wind. | | 
30. Winds are allayed and reſtrained. five ways. When the Air over- 
burthened, and troubled, is freed by the vapours contraQing themſelves 
into rain : Or when vapours are diſperſed, and ſubtilized, whereby they 
are mixed with the air, and agree fairly with it, atd they live quietly : 
Or when vapours or Fogs are exalted and carried upon high, ſo that they 
cauſe no diſturbance, until they be thrown down from the middle Regi- 


on of the Air,or do penetrate it. Or when vapours gathered into Clouds, |. 


arecarried away into other Countrys, by other winds blowing on high : 
{o that for them there is peace in thoſe Countrys which they flie beyond : 
Or laſtly, when the winds blowing from their nurſeries, languiſh through 
1 long voyage, finding no new matter to feed on, and ſo their vehemen- 
cy forſakes them,and they do as it were'expire and dye. | 
| 31. Rainforthe moſt partallayeth winds, eſpecially thoſe which are 
ftormy : as winds contrariwiſe oftentimes keep off rain. 1 
32. Winds do contraC themſelves into rain, (whichis the firſt of the 
five,and the chiefeſt means of allayiog them) either being burthened by 
[the burthen it ſelf, when the vapours'are copious, or by the contrary mo- 
tions of winds, ſo they be calm and mild; or by the oppoſition of moun- 
tains and Promontories which ſtop the violence of the winds, and by: lit- 
ctleand little turn them agatoſt themſelves; orby extream colds, whereby 
they are condenſed and thickned. ' - (5 | 
33. Smaller and lighter winds do-commonly riſe inthe morning , and 
go down with the Sun, the condenſation of the night Air being ſufficient 
[to receive them : for Air will endure: ſome kind of compreſſion without 
{tirriog or tumult. ELEN  £f : E- 
34. It is thought that the ſound of Bells will diſperſe Lightning and 
Thunder : in winds it hath not been obſerved. 
Monition. Take advice from the place in Prognoſticks of winds 3 for 
there is ſome connexion of cauſes and figns. | 
25. Pliny relates, that the vehemence of a Whirl-witkd may be allayed 
{by ſprinkling of Vinegar in the encounter of it. "7% 
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The Bounds of VVinds. 


Tothe 16, 17, 18. Articles. 


1. T is reported of Mount Athos,8 likewiſe of 0l;mpas,that the Prieſts 
I would write in the aſhes of the Sacrifices which lay upon the Altars 
built on the tops of thoſe hills, and when they returned the year follow. 
iog,(for the Offerings were Annual) they found the ſame letters undi- 
| ſturbed,and uncancelled 5 though thoſe Altars ſtood not io any Temple, 
but in the open Air. Whereby it was manifeſt, that in ſuch a height there 
had neither fallen raiv, nor wind blown. | 
2. They ſay that on the top of the Peak of Texeriff, and on the Audez, 
betwixt Perx, and Chile, ſnow lyeth upon the borders, and fides of ithe 
hills; but that on the tops of them there is nothing but a quiet and ſtill 
Air, hardly breathable by reaſon of its tenuity, which alſo witha kind of 
| Acrimony pricks the eyes and orifice ofthe ſtomack, begetting in ſomea 
deſire to vomit, and in othersa fluſhing and redneſs. 
3. Vaporary winds ſeem not in any great height, though it be proba- 
ble that ſome of them aſcend higher than moſt clouds. Hitherto of the 
height, now we muſt conſider of the Latitude. | 
4- It is certain, that thoſe ſpaces which winds take up, are very vari- 
ous, ſometimes they are very large, ſometimes little and narrow : winds 
have been known to have taken up an hnndred miles ſpace with a few 
hours difference. 


hement and not ſoft, and more laſting ; ſor they will laſt almoſt four 


ways ſhort. | | 
6. Fixed and ſtayed winds are itinerary or travelling , and take up 

very large ſpaces. | | 
7. Stormy winds do not extend themſelves into any large (paces, 

thongh they always go beyond the. bounds of the ſtorm it felf. 

8. Sea winds always blow within narrower ſpaces than earth winds, 

as may ſometimes be ſeen at fea, namely, a pretty freſhgale in ſome part 

of the water (which may be eafily perceived by the criſping of it) when 

there isa calm, as ſmooth as Glaſs, every where elſe. | 

_ 9. Small whirlwinds (as we ſaid before) will ſometimes play before 

men as they are riding, almoſt like wind out of a pair of bellows. So 

muchof the Latitudez now we muft ſee concerning the laſtingnels. 

10. The vehement winds will laſt longer at Sea, by reaſon of the ſuf: 

ficient quantity of vapours; at land they will hardly laſt above a day 

and an half. 

It. Very ſoft winds will not blow conſtantly, neither at fea,nor upon 

the land above three days. | 

12, The ſouth wind ts not only more laſting than the weſt, (which 


begins toblow in the morning, uſeth to be more durable and laſtiog than 
that which begins to blow at night. 

13. It is certain that winds do riſe, and increaſe by degrees, (uoleſs 
they be meer ſtorms) but they allay ſooner, ſometimes as it were in ap 
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5- Spacious winds(if they be of the.free kind) are for the moſt part ve- 


and twenty hours. They are likewiſe not ſo much inclined to raio,] 
| Straight or narrow winds contrariwiſe , areeither ſoft or ſtormy, and al- 


we ſet down in another place) but likewiſe what wind ſoever it be that | 


oſtaoe. : . Succel- | 


of Winds. 


Succeflions of Winds. 


To the 19, 26, 21 Articles. 


1. F the Wind doth change according to the motion of the Sun, that is 
from Eaſt to South, from South to Weſt,from Weſt to North, from 
the North to the Eaſt, it doth not return often,or if it doth, it doth it but 
for a ſhort time. But if it go contrary to the motion of the Sun, that is 
from the Eaſt to the North, from the Northto the Weſt, from the Weſt 
tothe South, and from the South to the Eaſt, for the moſt part it is reſto- 
red to its firſt quarter, atleaſt before it hath gone round its whole com- 
paſs and circuit. 
2. If rain begin firſt, and the wind begins to blow afterwards, that 
wind will outlaſt the rain : but if the wind blow firſt, and then is allay- 
ed by the rain, the wind for the moſt part will not riſe again ; and if it 
does, there enſues a new rain. | 
3. If winds do blow variouſly for a few hours, and as it were to make 
1 trial, and afterward begin to blow coaſtantly , that wind ſhall continue 
tor many days. : 
4. If the South wind begin to blow two or three days , ſometimes 
the North wind will blow preſently after it. But if the North wiad 
blows as many days, the ſouth wind will not blow , until the wind have 
blown a little from the Eaſt. #2 | 
5. When the year is declining, and Winter begins after Autumn is 
paſt, if the Southwind blows in the beginning of winter, and after it 
comes the North-wind , it will be a froſty winter ce. But if the North- 
vind blow in the beginning of winter, andthe South-wind come after, it 


will be a mild and warm winter. 
6. Pliny quotes Exdoxws, to ſhew that the order of winds returns after 


0 


quick, This indeed hath been by ſome mens diligence obſerved, that 
zreateſt and moſt notable ſeaſons (for heat, ſnow froſt, warm winters,and. 
-old ſummers) for the moſt part return after the revolution of five and 


chirty years. 


The Motion of the Winds. 
To the 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 Articles. 


Connexion. 


En talk as if the wind were ſome body of it ſelf, and by its own 
M force did drive and agitate theair. Alſo when the wind changes 
its place, they talk as if it did cranſport it ſelf into another place. This 
is the vulgars opinion ; yetthe Philoſophers themſelves apply noremedy 
thereunto, but they likewiſe ſtammer at it, and do not any way contra- 


dit and oppoſe theſe errors. ] 
1. We muſt therefore enquire concerning the raiſing of the motion of 


the winds, and of the DireQion of it, having already enquired of the local 
beginnings. And of thoſe winds which have their beginning of motion 
in their firſt impulſion, as in thoſe which are caſt down from above, or 
blow out of the earth, the raiſing of their motion is manifeſt : others de- 


(cend below their own beginnings 3 others aſcend, and being reſiſted ” 
D 2 the 


every four years, which ſcems not to be true, for revolutions are not ſo: 
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{or brought into order by another wind: And all this buſineſs depends 


the Air, becoine voluminous, eſpecially near the Angles of their violence. 
But of thoſe which are engendred every where in this inferjour Air, 
Cwhich are the frequenteſt of all the winds > the Inquiſition ſeems to be 
{omewhat obſcure, although it be a vulgar thing, as we have ſet down jr 
the Commentation under the eighth Article. 

2. We found likewiſe an image or repreſentation of this in that cloſe 
Tower which we ſpake of before. For we varied that trial three ways, 
The ficſt was that which we ſpake of before; namely, a fire of clear burn. 
ing coals. The ſecond was a Kettle of ſeething water, the fire being ſet 
away , and then the motion of the croſs of Feathers was more ſlow ang 
dull. The third was with both fire and Kettle; and then the agitation of 
the Croſs of Feathers was very vehement, ſo that fometimes jt woulg 
whirle up and down, as if it had been in a petty whirlwind, the water yiet- 
ding ſtore of vapours, and the fire which ſtood by it diſſipating and di. 
ſperſing them. ; CE OT 
3. So that the chief cauſe of exciting motion in the winds is the over. 
charging of the air,by a new addition of air engendred by vapours. Now 
we muſt ſee concerning the dire&ion of the motion, and of the whirling, 
which is a chang of the direQion. 

4- The Nurſeries and food of the winds doth govern their progref- 
five motion : which nurſeries and feedings are like unto the ſprings of ri- 
vers; namely, the places where there are great ſtore of vapours, for there 
is the native Country of the winds. Then when they have found x 
Current, where the air makes no reſiſtance, (as water when it finds a 
falling way) then whatſoever ſemblable matter they find by the way, 
they take into their fellowſhip, and mix it with their Currents even as Ri. 
vers do. So that the winds blow always from that fide where their 
Nurſeries are which feed them. | 
5: Where there are no notable Nurſeries io any certain place, the 
winds ſtray very much,and do eaſily change thetrCurrent, as in the middle 
of the ſea,and large ſpacious fields. 


6. Where there are great nurſeries of the winds in one place, bur in 
the way of its progreſs it hath but ſmall additions, there the winds blow 
ſtrongly in their beginnings,and by little and little they allay. And con- 
trariwiſe, where they find good ſtore of matter to feed on by the way, 
they are weak in the beginning, but gather ſtrength by the way. 

7. Thereare moveable nurferies for the winds,namely, in the Clouds, 
which many times are carried far away from the Nurſeries of vapours, 
of which thoſe Clouds were made,by winds blowing high: then the Nur-: 
{ery of the wind begins to be in that place where the Clouds do begin to: 
be diilolved into wind. | | 

8. But the whirliog of winds does not happep, becauſe the wind which 
blows at firſt tranſports it ſelf; but becauſe either that isallayed and ſpent, 


on the various placings of the Nurſeries of winds, and variety of times, 
when vapours iſſuipg out of theſe Nurſeries are diſſolved. 

9. If there be Nurſeries of winds on contrary parts, as one Nurſery 
on the South, another on the North-fide, the ſtrongeſt wind will pre- 
vail; neither will there be contrary winds, but the ſtronger wind will 


ker wind: as it 15 in Rivers, when the flowing ofthe ſea comes in; for the 


blow continually, though it be ſomewhat dulled and tamed by the wea-: 


th 


Sea's motion prevails, and is the only one, but it is ſomewhat curbed by 
Y 
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winds, namely, that which was the ſtrongeſt be allayed, then preſently 
the contrary will blow, from that ſide where it blew before, bur lay hid-| 


ind the breath thereof be carried dirediy upward, and it find a cold 
Cloud on the Weſt ſide which turns it offthe contrary way, there will | 
blow a North-Eaſt wind. 


| [that the ſpring and beginning ofthem may be the better perceived : But 
the Narſeries of winds in the Clouds are moveable , fo that in one place 
there is matter furniſhed for the winds, and they are formed in another: 
which makes the direftion of motion in winds, to be more confuſed and 


uncertain. 


on the Eaſt-Cide, which 1s diſtant ſome ten miles, and is weaker: Yet the 


journy is ended) the North wind. 


on the Weſt fide, alittle while after the North-Eaſt wind will blow.com-| 
pounded by the original ,and that which is beaten back again. 


den under the force and power of the greater. 

10. As for example, if the Nurſery be at the North- Eaſt, the North- 
Eaſt wind will blow. But if there be two Nurſeries of winds, namely, 
another in the North, thoſe winds for ſome traGt of way will blow ſeve- 
rally; but after the angle of confluence where they come together, they. 
will blow to the North-Eaſt,or with ſome inclination, according as the | 
other Nurſery ſhall prove ſtronger. | 
[1. If there be a Nurſery of wind on the North-ſide, which may be 
diſtant from ſome Country twenty miles, and is the ſtronger; another 


Eaſt-wind ſhall blow for ſome hours, and a while after (namely, when its 


12, Ifthe Northern wind blow, and fome Hill ſtands in the way of it| 


13. If there be a Nurſery of winds in the earth on the Northern fide, 


14- A40xition, Nurſeries of winds in Sex and Land are conſtant, fo 
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| Thoſe things we have produced for examples fake, the like are after 
the like manner - And hitherto of the direction of the motion of winds: 


or journy of the winds , though it may feem we have already enquired 
ofthis under the notion of the Latitude of winds: For Latitude may by | 


ow we mult ſee concerning thei - 2gitude, and as it were the Itinerary 


unlearned men alfo be taken for Longitude, if winds take up more ſpace | 
Laterally than they go forward in Longitude. | 
14. Ifit be true that Coluz:b#s could upon the Coaſts of Portugal, judge 
of the Continent of America by the conſtant winds from the Welt, truly 
the winds can travel a long journy. 

15, Ifit be true that the diſſolution of Srows about the frozen ſeas and| 
Scandia, do excite and raiſe Northerly winds in Ttaly, and Greece, 8c. 1n | 
the Dog days 5 ſurely theſeare long journeys. 

16. It hath not yet been obſerved how much ſooner a ſtorm does ar- 
rive, according to the way it comes, (as for example, ifit bean Eaſtern 
wind) how much ſooner it comes from the Eaſt, and how much later | 
from the Weſt. And ſo much concerning the motion of winds in their | 
progreſſion or going forward : now we muſt ſee concerning the Undula- 
tion or ſwelling of winds, 

7. The Undulation or ſwelling of winds is done in a few moments: 
So that # wind will (though it be ſtrong) rife and fall by turos,at theleaſt 
+hundred times ia an hour. Whereby it appears that the violence of 
winds is unequal; for neither Rivers, though ſwife, nor Curreots in the 
Sex, though ſtrong,do riſe in waves, unleſs the blowing of wind be join- 
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the motion of the river. And if itſohappen, that one of thoſe — 
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;eJ thereunto: Neither hath the ſwelling of winds any equality in ji 
(elif. For like unto the pulſe of ones hand, ſometimes it beats, and ſome. 
cimes it intermits. 

The Undulation or ſwelling of the air, difters from the ſwelling of wa- 
ters into waves in this, that in waters after the waves are riſen on high, 
they of themſelves, and their own accord, do again fall to the place of 
themz whence it comes that (whatſoever Poets ſay when they aggravate 
tempeſts, namely, that the waves are raiſed up to heaven, and again fink 
down to hell) the deſcent of the waves do not precipitate much beloy 
the plane and ſuperficies of the water. But in the ſwelling of the air, 
where the motion of gravity or weight is wanting, the air is thruſt down 
and raiſed almoſt in an equal manner. And thus much of Undulation; 
Now we muſt enquire of the motion of Conflid or Striviog. 

19. The Conflias of winds, and compounded Conflicts we have partly 

enquired already. It is plain that winds are Ubiquitary, eſpecially the 
mildeſt of them. Which is likewiſe manifeſt by this, that there are fey 
days and hours wherein ſome gales do not blow in free places, and that io: 
conſtantly and variouſly enough. For winds which do not proceed from 
greater Nurſeriesare vagabond and voluble, as it were playing one with 
the other; ſometimes driving forward,and ſometimes flying back. 
20. It hath been ſeen ſometimes at Sea, that winds have come from 
contrary parts together, which was plaioly to be perccived by theper- 
turbation of the water on both fides, and the calmnels in the middle be- 
tween them : but after thoſe contrary winds have met , either there 
hath followed a general calm of the water every where, namely, when 
the winds have broken and quelled one another equally ; or the penny 
bation of the water hath continued, namely, when the (tronger Wind 
bath prevailed, 

21, It is certain , that in the mountains of Per# it hath often chanced 
that the windsat one time have blown on the tops of che Hills one way 
and in the Valleys the clean contrary way. 

22. [It is likewiſe certain here with us, that the Clouds are carried one 
way, when the wind near us hath blowa the contrary way. 

'23. That is likewiſe certain, that ſometimes the higher Clouds wil) 
out-flierhe lower Clouds, fo that they will go diverſe, yea, and contrary 
ways, asit were 1n contrary Currents. 

24. It is likewiſecectain, that ſometimes in the higher part ofthe air 
winds have been neither diſtrated, nor moved forward ; when here be- 
low they have been driven forward with a mad kind of violence, for! 
the ſpace of half a mile. | 

235. Andit is likewiſe certain, that contrariwiſe , that here below the 
'air hath been very ſtill, when above the Clouds have been carried with 3 
freſh and merry gale; But that happens more ſeldom. 


| | Az IndireF Experiment. 

Likewiſe in waves ſometimes the upper water is ſwifter,, ſometimes 
the lower; and ſometimes there are (but that is ſeldom) ſeveral Currents 
of water, of that which is uppermoſt, and that which lyeth beneath. 
26. Nor are Vjrgils teſtimonies altogether to be rejeRed, he being not 


utterly unskilful in Natural Philoſophy. ; 
Togetner 
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Together ruſh the Eaſt and Sout h-Eaſt wind , 
Nor doth wave calling South-Weſt tay behind. 
And again, 
T all the winds bave ſeen their battels join. 


We have conſidered of the Motions of winds, in the nature of things : 
we muſt now conſider their Motions in humane Engines 3 and firſt of all 
in the Sails of Ships. | 


The Motion of Winds in the Sails of Ships. 


| |1.F N our greateſt Brittaiz Ships (for we have choſen thoſe for our pat- 
| tern)there are four Maſts,and ſometimes five,ſet up one behind the 

other, in a direct line drawn through the middle of the ſhip. Which 

| [Maſts we will name thus 5 

2. The main Maſt, which ftands in the middle of the ſhip: the fore- 

_ » the Mizon-Maſt, (which is ſometimes double ) and the Sprit 

aſt. 

| | 3- Each Maſt conſiſts of ſeveral pieces, which may be lifted up, and 
faſhioned with ſeveral knots and joints, or taken away ; ſome have three 

of them, ſome only. two. . 

.| | 4+ The Sprit-ſail Maſt from the lower joint lies bendiog over the Sea, 

| [from that it ſtands upright; all the other Maſts ſtand upright. 

' | 5- Upon theſe Maſts hang ten Sails, and when there be two Mizon- 
| [Maſts twelve : the Main-Maſt and fore-Maſt have three tires of fails, 
| [which we will call the Main-ſail, the top fail, and the Main top fail - The 
| [reſt have but two,wanting the main top ſail. 
| | 6. The fails are ſtretched out a croſs, near the top of every joint of 
the Maſt , by certain beams which we cali Yards, to which the upper 
[parts of the fails are faſtened, the lower parts are faſtened with Ropes at 
| [each corner; the main ſails to the ſides of the ſhip, top and main top ſails 
| [tothe Yards which are next below them. 

7. The Yard of every Maſt hangsa croſs,only the Yards of the Mizon- 
' |Maſts bang (loping, one end up and the other down, 1n the reſt they hang 
[ſtraight a-croſs the Malts like unto the Letter T. 
| 8. The Miin fails of the main- Maſt, fore-Maſt, and boar-Sprit, are of a 
\Quadrangular Parallelogram form ; the.top, and main top fails ſome- 
what ſharp , and growing narrow at the top; but the top Mizon fails are 
|fhacp,the lower or main fails triangular. 
9. In aſhipofeleven hundred Tun, and was one hundred and twelve 
foot long in the Kee), and forty in breadth.in the Hold - the main fail of 
the _ Maſt waſt two and forty foot deep, and eighty ſeven foot 
broad, 

10. The top fail of the ſame Maſt was fiſty foot deep, and eighty four 
foot broad at the bottome,and forty two at the top. 

11. The main top ſail was ſeven and twenty foot deep, and two and 
forty broad at the bottome, and one and twenty at the top. 

12. Thefore-Maſt main fail was forty foot and a half deep, and feven- 
ty two foot broad. | i 

13. The top ſail was ſix and forty foot and a half deep, and ſixty nine 
toot broad at the bottom,and fix and thirty at the top. | 
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'[and a half, and ſixty foot broad. 


[It is in a place, where becauſe ofthe ſharpneſs of the Beak head the wave: 


; 14. The main top fail was four and twenty foot deep , ſix and thirty 
foot broad at thebottom, and eighteen foot at the top. 

[5. The Mjzon main ſail was on the upper part of the Yard one and 
ifty foot broad, in that part which was joined to the Yard ſeventy two 
foot. the reſt ending io a ſharp poinr. 

16. The top ſail was thirty foot deep, fifty ſeven foot broad at the hot- 
com, and thirty foot at the top. 

17. Iftherebe two Mizon-Malſts, the hindermolt fails are lefs than the 
formolt about the fifch part. 

18, The main fail of the Boar-Spirit was eight and twenty foot deep 


19, Thetop ſail five and twenty foot and a half deep, and lixty foot 
broad at the bottom, and thirty at the top. 

20. The proportions of Maſts and fails do vary , not only according 
to the bigneſs of Ships, but allo according to the ſeveral utes for which 
they are built : Some for fighting, ſome for Merchandize, ſome for {wift- 
neſs,&c. But the proportion of the dimenſion of ſails is no way propor: 
tioned to the number of Tuns whereof the Ships conſiſt, ſeeing a Ship of| 
five hundred Tuns or thereabout , may bear almoſt as large a fail as the 
other we ſpake of, which was almoſt as big again. Whence it proceed 
that leſſer ſhips are far ſwifter and ſpeedier than great ones, not onely by 
reaſon of their lightneſs , but alſo by reaſon of the largenels of their fails | 
1n reſpect ofthe body of the ſhip : for to continue that proportion 1nbig 
ger (hips would be too valt,and 1o1poflible a thing. | 

21. Each fail beiog ſtretched out at the top, and only tyed by the 
corners at the bottom, the wind muſt needs cauſe it to ſwell, eſpecially 
about the bottome where it is ſlacker. | 

22. The ſwelling if far greater in the lower ſails than in the upper, 
becauſe they are not only Parrallelograms, and the other more pointed 
at the top, but alſo becauſe the extent of the Yard doth fo far exceed the 
breadth of the ſhip ſides tro which they are faſtned, that of neceſſity, be- 
cauſe of the looſaeſs, there mult be a great receipt for the wind ; ſo that 
inthe great which we propoſed for an example, the ſwelling of the fail 
io adirect wind may benine or ten foot inward. 

23. By the ſame reaſon it alſo happens, that all ſails which are ſwelled 
by the wind, do gather themſelves into a kind of Arch or bow, fo that of 
aeceſſity much wind muſt flip thorow : infomuch, that in ſuch a ſhipa: 
we made mention of, that Arch may be as high as a wan. 
| 24. But inthe triangular fail of the Mizon Maſt, there mult of neceſſit 
ibe a lefler ſwelling than ia the quadrangular z as well becauſe that figure 
15 leſs capable , as alſo becauſe that in the quadrangular three lides arc 
flack and looſe, but in thetriapgular only two, ſo that the wind is more 
(ſparingly received. | = 
' 25. The motion of the wind in ſails, the nearer it comes to the Beakot 
[the ſhip,the ſtronger it is, and ſetsthe ſhip more forward z partly becauſe 


are eafilier cut in ſunder ;z but chiefely, becauſe the motion at the Beak 
draws on the ſhip , the motion from the Stern and back part of the ſup 
doth but drive ir. | | 


26. The motion of the winds in the Sails of the upper tire , advances 
more than that in the lower tire, becauſe a violent motion is moſt violent 


= It 1s fartizeſt removed from refiſtance, as in the Wings and Sails of | 
Windmills 
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Windmills; but there 1s danger of drowning or over-turniog the ſhip : 
wherefore thoſe Sails are made narrower at the top, that they ſhould ” 
take in too much wind, and are chiefly made uſe of when there is 
not much wind, | 

27. Siils bing placed 1a a direct line, one behind the other , of ne- 
ceſſicy thole iatls which ſtand behind muſt ſteal the wind from the fore- 
molt, when the wind blows fore-right 3 wherefore if they be all ſpread 


Maſt fails, with little help of the lower ſails of the Boar Sprir. 

- 28. The beſt and moſt convenient ordering of fails io a dire& wind, 
is, to have the two lower ſails of the fore-Maſt hoiſed up : for there (as 
we ſzid before) the motion is moſt effeCtual, let alſo the top fail of the 
main Maſt be hoiſed up - for there will be ſo much room left under it, 
chat there may be wind ſufficient for the fore ſails, without any notable 
ſtealing of the wind from them. 

29. By reaſon ofthe hinder fails ſtealing of the wind away from the 
fore fails, we ſail ſwifter with a (ſide wind than with a fore wind. For 
with a fide wind all the ſails may be made uſe of, for they turn their (ides 
to one another, and ſo hinder nor robnot one another. 

30. Likewiſe when a ſide wind blows, the ſails are ſtiflier ſtretched 
out againſt the wind, which ſomewhat reſtrains the wind, and ſends 11 
that way as it ſhould blow, whereby it gains ſome ſtrength. But that 
wind is Moſt advantagious which blows coraerly betweea a fore wind , 
and a fide wind. | 

31. The lower Boar ſprit fail can hardly ever be unuſefal, for it can- | 
not be robbed from gathering the wind which way foever it doth blow, 
either about the ſhip (ides,or under the reſt of the ſails. 

32. Theres conſiderable in the motion of winds in ſhips, both the im- 
pulſion and direction of them : For that direction which is made by the 
Helm doth not much belong io the preſent Inquiſition but only as 1c bath 
a Connexion, with the motion of the wiads 1n the fails. 

Connexion. Asthe motian of Impuiſion or driving forward is in force 
at the Beak, ſo is the motion of DireCtion in the Poop; therefore for that 
the lower Mizon- Malt fail is of greateſt concerament, for it is as it were 
an aſſiſtant to the Helm. 

33. Seeing the Compaſs is divided into two and thirty Points, fo that 
the Semicircles of it are fixceen points, there may be be a progreſlive 
ailing (without any caſting aboard,which is uſed when the windis clean 
contrary) though of the ſixteen parts there be but ſix favourable,and the 
other ten contrary. But that kind of ſailing depends much upon the low- 
er ſail,of the Mizon-Maſt. For whilſt the adveſe parts ofthe wind being 
more Powerful and not to be oppoſed by the Helm alone, would tura the 
ather ſails, and the ſhip it ſelf againſt irs intended courſe, that fail be- 


turns the Beak into the way of its courſe. 
34. All manner of wind in the fails doth ſomewhat burden and de- 


preſs the ſhip, and ſo much the more, when it blows moſt from above. 
$o that in greateſt ſtorms, firſt they lower their yards, and take away the 
apper fails, and if need be all thereſt,cut down the Maſts,caſt their goods 
into the Sea, and their Ordinance, &*c. to lighten the ſhip and make it 
(wim, and give way to the waves. 


out at once, the force of the wind hath ſcarce any power but in the main 


ig ſtiflly ſtretched , favouring the Helm, and ſtrengthening 1ts motion, | 
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35. By this motion of the winds in the fails of ſhips, (ifit be a merry 
and proſperous gale) a Merchants ſhip may fail ſixſcore 1ta{iar milesin 
four and twenty hours:for there are certain Packer Boats which are bujjt 
2 purpoſe for {wiftneſs, (that are called Caravels) which will go further. 
But when the wind is clean contrary, they flie to this laſt retuge, and ; 
very weak one, to goon their courſe; namely to proceed lide- way, as th: 
wind will ſuffer them, out of their courſe, then turn their way again tg- 
wards their courſe, and ſo proceed in an Angular way. By which prog. 


turnings, but they make angles) they may in four and twenty hours go 
fifteen miles journy. 


Greater Obſervations. 


AY, His Motion of winds in ſails of ſhips hath three chict Heads and 
Fountains of its Impulſion or driving forward, from whence 
it lows and derives; whencealſo Precepts may be taken to increaſe and 
ſtrengthen it. | 
2. The firſt ſpring comes from the quantity of the wind which isre- 
ceived: For queſtionleſs more wind helps more than lefs : wherefore 
the quantity of wind muſt be carefully procured ; which will be done, 
if like wiſe houſe-holders, we be good husbands, and take care nothing 
beſtoln from us. Wherefore we muſt be very careful that no wind may 
be loſt. 
3. The wind blows either above the ſhips, or below them, to the very 
ſuperficies and ſurface of the Sea: And as provident men uſe to look 
m -ſt afcer the leaſt-things, (for the greater no man can chuſe but look 


after) ſo we will firſt look after theſe lower winds, which quelſtionle 
cannot perform ſo much as the higher. | 

4: As concerning the winds which blow chiefly about the ſides of the 
ſhips,and under their ſails, it 1s the office of the main Boar ſprit ſail, which 
lies low and ſloping, to gather them into it , that there may be no waſte 
nor loſs of wind: and this of it ſelfdoes good, and hinders not the wind 
which fills the other ſails: And about this I do not ſee what can be done 
more by the induſtry of man, unleſs they ſhould perchance fix ſuch low 
ſails out of the middle of the fhip, like wings, or feathers, two on each lide 
when the wind blows right. 

5. But concerning the bewaring of being robbed, which happens when 


greſſion ( which is leſs than creeping , for Serpents creep on by crooked] - 


the hinder fails (in a fore-right wind) ſteal the wind away from the fore- 
fails, (for in a fide-wind all the fails are ſet a work) I know not what cao 
be added to the care man hath already taken to prevent it , unleſs wher 
thereisa fore-wind, there may be made a kind of ſtairs or ſcale of fa: 
| that the hindermoſt ſails of the Mizon-Maſt may be the loweſt, the mid-| 

dle ones at the main- Maſt a little higher, the fore-maſt, at the fore-Malt, 
higheſt of all, that one fail may-not hinder, but rather help the other, 
delivering and paſſing over the wind from one to another. And lct fc 
much be obſerved of the firſt Fountain of Impulſion. 

6. The ſecond Fountain of Impulfion confiſts in the manner of ſit 
king the ſail with the wind, which ifthrough the contraftion of the wind 
it be acute and ſwift, will move more,if obtuſe and languiſhing.lcts- 

.7. Asconcerning this, it is of great moment, and much to the purpoſe, 
to let the ſails have a reaſonable extenſion and ſwelling : fer if theye2s 
| itretched; 
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tretched out ſtiff, they will like a wall beat back the wind if they be 
too looſe,there will be a weak Impulfion. 

3. Touching this, humane Indutitry hath behaved it ſelf well in ſome 
things, though it was more by chance than out of any good judgment. 
For in a fide wind, they gather up that part of the ſail as much as they 
can which 1s oppoſite againſt the wind : and by that means they et in the 
wind into that part where it ſhould blow. And this they do and intend. 
But in the mean ſeaſon this follows, (which peradventure they do not 
perceive) that the wind is more contracted,and [trikes more ſharply. 
| 9g. What may be added to humane induſtry in this, | cannot perceive, 
anleſs the figure of the ſails be changed, and fome fails be made which 
ſhall not (ell round but like a Spur or a Triangle, with a maſt or piece 
of timb«r in that corner of the top, that they may contract the wind more 
ſharply,and cut the outward 31r more powertully. And that angle(as we 
ſuppoſe) mult not he altogether ſharp, but like a ſhort obtuſe triangle , 
that it may have ſoine breadch. Neither do weknow what good it would 
do,ifthere were as it were 2 ſail made in a fails if there were inthe mid- 
dle of a greater fail, there were a kind of a Putſe,not altogether loole, of 
Canvas,but with ribs of wood, which ſhould take up the wind in the mid- 
dleofthe fail, and bring it into a ſharpneſs. 

10. The third Fountain or Original of Impulſton,is 1a the place where 
the wind hits and that is two-fold- for from the tore-{ide of the (hip, the 
[mpulſion is eafier and ſtronger than on the hinder part 5 and from the 
upper part ofthe Maſt,and fail, thao from the lower part. - | 

t1. Neither ſeems the Induſtry of man to have been ignorant of this, | 
when in a fore-wind their greateſt hopes have been io their foce-Maſts, 
and in calms, they have not been careleſs in hoyling up of cheir top fails. | 
Neither for the preſent do we find what may be added to humane Indu- 
{try in this point ; unleſs concerning the firſt , we ſhould ſet up two or 
three fore-Maſts (the firſt upright, and the reſt (loping) whole fails ſhall 
hang downward - and as for the ſecond, that the fore-ſails ſhould be en- 
larged at the top, and made leſs ſharp thanthey uſually are: But in both 
we muſt take heed of the inconvenience of danger, in ſinking the ſhip too 


much. ; 


Thc Motion of Winds in other Engines of Mans Invention. 


Pp He Motion of wind- mills hath-no fubtilty at all in it: and yet uſu- 
ally it is not well explained nor demonſtrated. The fails arefer 
right and dire&t oppoſite againſt the wind which bloweth. Oae fide of 
the fail lies to the wind, the other fide by little and little bends it (elf, 2nd! 
gets it ſelt away fromthe wind. But the turning and continuance of. the 
Motion is always cauſed by the lower part, rjamely, chet which is fartheſt; 
:rom the wind. But the wind over-caſting it, {elf agajnit the Engine, 1s 
contracted and reſtrained by the four ſails, and is conſtrained to take its 
way in four ſpaces. The wind doth not well endure that compreſſion z 
wherefore of neceflity it mult as it were with its elbow hit the ſides of the 
ails, and ſo turn them,evenas little Whirligigs that Children play withal 
ire turned with the fingers. | | 
2. Ifthe ſails were extended even and equally, it would be doubtful 
which way the inclination would be,as in the fall ofa ſtaff z but when the 
zearer fide which meets with the wind, caſts the violence of it upon the 
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 valent to a far greater about the Center, But then this inconvenience 


lower fide, and from thence into diſtances,ſfo that when the lower ſide re. 
ceivesthe wind, like the palm ofthe hand, or the fail of a ſhips Boat, pre. 
ſently there isa turning on that ſide. But this is to be obſerved , that the 
beginning of the motion proceeds not from the firſt Impulſion , which is 
direct,and a breaſt; but from the lateral Impulſton, which is after the com: 
preſſion or ſtraightning of the wind. - 

3. We made ſome proofs and trials about this, for the increafing of 
this motion, as well to be aſſured we had found the cauic, as alſo for uſe; 
feigning an imitation of this Motion , with Paper Sails, and the wind of: 
pair of Bellows. Wetherefore added to the (1de of the lower ſail, a fold 
turned in from the wind, that the wind being become a {ide wind , might 
haveſomewhat more to beat upon; which did no good , that fold not 
ſo much aſſiſting the percuſſion of the wind, as in conſequence hindriog 
the cutting of theair. We placed behind the fails at ſome diltance, cer- 
tain obſtacles, as broad asthe Diameter of all the ſails, that the wind be- 
ing more compreſſed, might hit the ſtronger : but this did rather hurt 
than good, the repercuſfion dulling the primary motion. Then we made 
the ſails ofa double breadth, that the wind might be the more reſtrain- 
ed, and there might be a ſtronger lateral percuſſiion 3 which at laſt pro- 
ved very well: ſothat the Converſion was cauſed by a far milder gale,and 
did turn a great deal more ſwiftly. 

Mandate, Peradventure this increaſe of motion might more conveni- 
ently be made by eight ſails, than by four, doubling the breadth, unleſs 
too much weight did over-burthen the motion : Which mult have trial 
made of it. | 

Mandate, Likewiſe the length of ſails doth much conduce to the Mo- 
tion. For in wheelings,a {light violence about the circumference, is equi- 


follows, that the longer the ſails are, the more diſtant they are at the top, 
and the wind is ſo much the leſs ſtraightned. Peradventure the bulineſs 
would go well, if the fails were a little longer and broader towards the 
top, like the outermoſt end ofan Oar. But this we are not ſure of. 
Monition. Iſ theſe Experiments be made trial of in Wind-mills; care 
muſt be taken of the Wind-mill poſts, and the foundations oft : for the 
more the wind is reſtrained,the more it ſhakes(though it ſwiftens the mo: 
tion of the ſails) the whole frame of the Mill. | 
4 It is reported, that in ſome Countreys there are Coaches and Way- 
gons Which move with the wind; but this muſt be more diligently looked 
after. 
Mandate. Chariots moving by vertue of the wind , can be of no uſe, 
unleſs it be in open places and plains - Beſides, what will be done ifthe 


| Waggons and Coaches by fails, which might beſet up and taken down,to 


wind allays. It had been better to have thought of eaſiog the Motion ot 


eaſe the Oxen or Horſes which draw them,rather than to make a Motion 
by wind alone. 


Prognoſticks 


of Winds. 
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Prognoſticks of Winds. 


To the two and thirtieth Article. 


O— + ——— 


Connexion. 


He more Divination uſeth to be polluted by vanity and luperſtiti-| 
on, ſo much more is the purer part of it to be received and honou- 
red. But Natural Divination is ſometimes more certain, ſometimes more | 


ceitful one : Yet in a various ſubject the Prediftion will hold true if it be 
diligently regulated, peradventure it may not hint upon the very mo- 
ments, but in the thing it ſelf it will noterre much, Likewiſe for the times 
of the event and complement, ſome Predictions will hit right enough, 
namely, thoſe which are not gathered from the cauſes,but from the thing 
it ſelfalready inchoated, but ſooner appearing, inan apt and fitly diſpo- 
ſed matterthan 1n another , as we ſaid before inthe Topicks concerning 
this two and thirtieth Article, We will now therefore ſet forth the 
Prognoſticks of winds, of neceſlity intermixing ſome of rain, and fair 
weather, whict> could not conveniently be ſeparated, remitting the full 
enquiry of them to their proper titles. 

I. If the Sun appears hollow at its riſing, it will the very ſame day 
yield wind or rain; if it appears as It were alittle hollow,it (ignifies wind; 
if deeply hollow, rain. 

2. If the Sun riſes pale,or (as we call it) wateriſh,it betokens raio, if it 
ſet ſo, it betokens wind. - 

3. If the body ofthe Sun it ſelf appears at its ſetting of the colour of 
bloud, it foretokens great winds, for many days. 

4. If at Sunrifivg its beams appear rather red than yellow, it ſign fies 
wind rather than rain,and the like if they appear ſo at its ſetting. 

5. If at Sun riſing or ſetiing,its rays appear contracted or ſhortned,and | 
do not ſhine out bright, though the weather be not cloudy,it ſignifies rain 
rather than wind. | 

6. If before Sun riſing there appear ſome rays as fore-runners, it figni- 
fies both wind and rain. 

7. If the Sun at its riſing diffuſes its rays through the Clouds, the mid-| 
dle of the Sun remaining (till under Clouds, it ſhall fignifie rain , eſpeci- 
ally if thoſe beams break out downwards, that the Sun appears as it were 
with a Beard. But if the raies break forth out of the middle,or diſperſed, 
and its exterior body, or the out-parts of k be covered with clouds, it 
fore-ſhewes great tempeſts both of wind and rain. 

8. If the Sun, when it riſes,be encompaſled with a Circle, let wind be 
expected from that ſide on whith the Circle opens. Bur if the Circle fall 
oft all at one time,it will be fair weather. of 
9. If at the ſetting ofthe Sun there appears a white Circle about 1t, it 
fignifies ſome ſmall ſtorm the ſame night-1f black or darkneſs, much wind 
the day following. ; 

10. If the Clouds look red at Sun-rifing , they are Prognoſticks of 


ſlippery and deceitfui, according to the ſubject with which it hath to doz || 
for if it be ofa conſtant and regular nature, it cauſeth a certain predi@ion. |. 
[f it be of a variable and irregular nature, it may make a caſual and de-| 


wind - if at Sun-ſetting, of a fair enſuing day. ic 
11. 
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i. ifabout therifing of the Sun, Clouds do gather themſelves about 
ir, they foreſhew rough ſtorms that day; bur if they be driven back 
from the rifing towards the letting of the Sun, they ſignifie fair wea- 
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| 12. Ifat Sun-rifing the Clouds be diſperſed from the ſides of the $yn. 
ſome South-ward, and ſome North-ward, though the sky be clear about 
the Sun, it fore-ſhews wind. 

13- If the Sun goes down 4o a Cloud, it fore-ſhewes raln the next day: 
Hut if it rains at Sun-ſetting,1t 1s a token of wind rather. Bur if the Clouds 
ſeem to be asit were drawn towards the Sun, it ſigaities both wind and 
itorms. 

14. If Clouds at the riſing of the Sun ſeem not to encompals 1t, but to 
fie over it, asif they were about to Eclipſe it, they fore-ſhew the riſing of 
winds, on that fide as the Clouds incline, And it they do this about noon: 
they ſignifie both wind and rain. 

15. If the Clouds have encompaſled the Sun, the 1. ſs light they leave 
it, and the leſſer the Orb of the Sun appears, ſo much the more raging 
ſhall the tempeſt be ; but if there appear a double or treble Orb, as 
though there were two or three Suns, the Tempeit wi:l be ſo much the 
more violent for many days. 

16, New Moons preſage the diſpoſitions of the Air : but eſpecially 
the fourth riſing of it , as if it were a confirmed New Moon. The ful) 
Moons likewiſe do preſage more than the days which come after. 

17. By long obſervation, the fifth day of the Moon, is teared by Mari- 
ners for ſtormy. 

18, If the New Moon do not appear before the fourth day, it fore- 
ſhews a troubled air for the whole Month. 

Ig. If the New Moon at her firſt appearance , or within a few days 
| after, have its lower horn obſcure,or dusky, or any way blemiſhed, itfip- 

nifies ſtormy and tempeſtuous days before the Full Moon ; if it be ill co- 
toured inthe middle, Tempeſts will come about the Full of the Moon: 
it it bz ſo about the upper part of the horn, they will be about the de- 
creating of the Moon. 

20. If at the fourth riſing the Moon appear bright, with ſharp horns, 
avot lying flat, nor ſtanding upright , but in a middle kind of poſture be- 
tween both, it-promiſes fair weather for the moſt part, until the next 


| New Moon. 


rainz but howſoever it fignifies nothing beyond the Full Moon. 

| 22. Anuptiight Moon is almoſt always threatning , and hurtful, but it 
chiefly portends winds : But if it have blunt horns, andas it were cut off 
thort,it rather ſignifies rain. 

| 23. If one horn of the Moon be ſharp, and the other blunt, it figot- 
'fies wind 5 if both be blunt, rain. 

; 24. IfaCircle, or Halo appear about the Moon, it ſignifies rain rather 
than wind, unleſs the Moon ſtands diretl; within thai Crrcle, for then It 
[1gnifies both. 

25. Circles about the Moon always foreſhew winds on that fide where 
they break ; alſo a notable ſhining in ſome part of the Circle, ſignifies 
winds from that part where the ſhining 1s. 


| 26. If the Circles about the Moon be double or treble , they fore-' 


| 


ſhew horrible and rough Tempeſts, and eſpecially it thofe Circles be not 


21. If at the ſamerifing it be red,it portends winds; if dusky or black,} - 


whole, but ſpotted and divided. 27. Full 
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[foreſhew the ſame thiogs,as the fourth riſing, but more preſent, and not ſo 


[long delayed. 

| 28, Full Moons uſe to be more clear than the other ages of the Moon, 
anJ in winter uſe to be far colder. 

' 29. The Moon appearing larger at the going down of the Sun, if it be 
fplendent and not dusky, betokens fair weather for many days. 


27. Full Moons, as concerning the Colours and Circles, doin a — 
| 


30. Winds almoſt continually follow the Eclipſes of the Moon 3 and 
fair weather the Eclipſes of the Sun; rain comes after neither. 
31. From the Conjunctions of any of the Planets, but only the Sun, 


with the Sun, fair weather. 
32. At the riling of the Plezades,and Hyades, come ſhowres of rain,but 


calm ones ; after the riſing of ArFurws and 0rion,tempeſts. 


come from that place whence they run,or are ſhot ; but it they flye from 
leveral, or contrary parts, it is a ſign of great approaching ſtorms of wind 


and rain. 


generally all over the sky, it foreſhews great tempeſts and rain within 


lome few days. But if they be ſeen in ſome places, and not in other ſome, 
it foreſhews winds only, and that ſuddenly. 

35- The sky when tt is all over bright, 1a a New-Moon, or at the 
fourth riſing of it, portends fair weather for many days; if it be all over 
dark, it foreſhews rain,if partly dark,and partly fair, it portends wind of 
that (ide where the darkneſs is ſeen. Bur if it grow dark on a ſudden, 
without either Cloud or Miſt to dimn the brightneſs of the Stars, there 
are great and rough tempeſts a breeding. | 

36. If an entire Circle incloſeth a Planet, or any of the greater ſtars, it 
foreſhews wind 3 if it bz a broken Circle, wind from thoſe parts where 
the Circle is deficient. | 
' 37. Whenthe Thunder is more than the Lightnings , there. will be 
great winds; but ifthe Lightnings be thick amidſt the thunderiog, it fore- 


{h:ws thick ſhowres, with great drops. 
38. Morning Thunders ſignifie wind, mid-day Thunders ratio. 


39. Bellowing Thunders which do as it were paſs along, preſage 
vinds, and thoſe which make a ſharp and unequal noiſe, preſage ſtorms 


doth of wind and rain. 
40. When it lightensin a clearsky, winds are at hand,and rain from 


that part where it lightens : But ifit lightens 1a diverſe parts, there will 


tollow cruel and horrid tempeſts. | | 
41. Ifir lightens in the cold quarters of the Heavens, namely, the 


Eaſt and North, Hail will follow; if inthe warmer 3 namely, South and 


Weir, we sball have rain anda warm sky. : 
42. Great heats after the Summer Soiſtice,and commonly with Thun- 


der and Lightniog, and if thoſe come not, there will be wind and rain for 
many days. | 


by Mariners,and Seafaring wen at Sea,if there be but one, prelages a cruel 
tempeſt, (Caſtor is the dead brother) and much more ifit ſtick not cloſe 
tothe Malt,but dances up and down, Bt if they be twins, (and Pollux 
the liviog brother be preſent) and that when the tempeſt is high , 1t 18 a 
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33+ Returning and ſhooting (ſtars (as we call them) fignifie winds to} 


you may expect winds both before and after, from their conjunctions| 


34. Whenſuch little ſtars as thoſe which are called 4ſellz, are not ſeen | 


| 


43- The Globeof Flame, which the Ancient calledCaſtor,which is ſeen| 
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\z00d pielage:But if there be three(namely,it Helen,thePlague of al] thing, 
20m? init will be a more cruel tempeſt : ſo that one ſeems to ſhew the 
'ndigeſted matter of the ſtorm, Two a digeſted and ripe watter ; Three 
or more an abundance that will hardly be diſperſed, 

44. If we ſce the Clouds drive very faſt when it isa clear sky, we my 
lovk tor winds from that way from which the Clouds are driven © But if 
they wheel and tumble up together, when the Sun drawes near to that 
part in which they are tumbled up together , they will begin to ſcatter 
and ſever : and if they part moſt cowards the North, it betokens wind, if 
towards the South, rain. 

45. Ifat Sun-ſetting there ariſe black and dark Clouds , they preſage 
rain : If again(t the Sun, namely,inthe Eaſt , the ſame night, if near the 
Sun in the Weſt the next day, with winds. | 

46. The clearing of a Cloudy 5ky , if it begins agaioſt the wind which 
then blows, ſignifies clear fair weather 5 with the wind it betokens no- 
thing, but the thing remains uncertain. 

47. There are ſometimes ſeen ſeveral as it were Chambers or joined 
Stories of Clouds one above the other, (ſo as Gzlbertw#s aftirms, he hath 
ſeen.five of them together)and always the blackeſt are lowermoſt, though 
ſometimes it appcars otherwiſe, be. auſe the whiteſt do more allure the 
ſight. A double Coonjunction of ftories, if ir be thick. ſhews? approaching 
rain (eſpecially if the lower Cloud ſeem 3s it were big with Child) more 
ConjunCtions preſage continuance of rain. 

48. If Clouds ſpread abroad like Fleeces of wool here and there,they 
forcſhew Tempeſts : but if they lie one a top of another , like skalesor 
tiles, they preſage drought and clear weather. 

49. Feathered Clouds, like to the boughs of a Palm tree, or the flow: 
ers ofa Rainbow, are Prognoſticks of preſent rain , or immediately to 
"follow, 
| 50. When Hills and Hillocks looks as though they wore Caps by 
reaſon ofthe Clouds lying upon them, and encompaſiing them, it preſa- 
ges imminent Tempeſts. 

51. Amber, or Gold Colour Clouds before Sun-ſetting, that haveas 
it weregilded Helms or borders, after the Sun begins to be quitedown, 
toreſhew fair clear weather. 

52. Grayiſh,and as it were Clay-coloured Clouds, ſhew that rain with 
wind are drawing on. 


53.Some petty Cloud shewing it ſelf ſuddenly, having not been ſeen be- 


bout Noon,shews there is a (torm a commiog. 

| 54. Clouds and Milts aſcending, and going upward, preſage rain, and 
'that this be done ſuddenly, ſo that they be as it were ſucked up, they pre- 
ſage rain - but if they fall and reſide in the Valleys, they preſage fair 
weather. 

' 55. Abig Cloud growing white, which the Ancients called a white 
Tempeſt, in Summer is a fore-runner of ſmall hail, like Comfits, in Win: 
'ter ſnow. | 

56. A fair and clear Autumn Preſages a windy winter 3 a windy wiD- 
ter, a rainy ſpring - a rainy ſpring aclear ſummer; a clear ſummer a win- 
dy Autumn. So that the year (as the Proverb goes) is ſeldom its 0WD 
mn rw and the ſame order of feaſons will ſcarce happen two years to- 
gether. 


fore, andall the skie clear abour it, eſpecially it1: be in the Weſt, and a 
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Fires upon the Hearth when they look paler than they are accuſto- 

med,and make a murmuring noiſe within themſelves,do preſage nempatil 
Aad if the flame riſes bending and turning, ir ſignifies wind chiefly : and 
when the ſuufls of Lamps and Candles grow like Mushromes with broad 
heads, it 15 a ſign of rainy weather. 

58, Coals chining bright, and ſparkling over-much, ſignifie wind 

59. When the ſuperficies of the Sea is calm and finnorh in the Har- 
bour, and yet murmures within it ſe]f, though ic doth not ſwell, ſignifies 
wind. 

60. The shoars reſounding in a calm, andthe ſound of the Sea it ſelf, 
withaclear noiſe, and a certain Eccho,heard plainer and further than or- 
dinary,preſages winds. 

61. If ina calm and ſmooth ſea, we eſpie froth here and there, or 
white Circles or Bubbles of water, they are Prognoſticks of winds; and it 
theſe Preſages be very apparent, they foreshew rough tempelts. 

62. If in a rough ſea there appear a shining froth (which they call ſea- 

lungs) it foreshews a laſting tempeſt for many days. 

63. If the fea ſwell ſilently , and riſes higher than ordinary within 
the Harbour, or the Tide come in ſooner than it uſes to do, 1t forete]: 
wind. 

64. Sound from the Hils, and the murmure of woods growing low- 

der, and a noiſe in open Champion fields, portends wind. ' Alſo a prodigi- 

ws murmuring of the Element, without Thunder; for the moſt part pre- 

ſages winds. 

65. Leaves and ſtraws playing on the ground, without any breath of 
wind that can be felt, and che Down of Plants flying about , Feathers 

(wimming and playing upon the water, ſiznifie. that wind is near at 

hand. 

66, Water Fowls flying at one another, and flying together in flocks, 
eſpecially ſea-Mews and Gulls, flying from the ſea and lakes, and haſt- 
ping to the banks and ſhoars, eſpecially if they make a noiſe and play 
upon dry land, they are Prognoſticks of winds, eſpecially it they do ſoin 
the morning. 

67. But contrariwiſe, ſea fowls going to the water, and beating with 
their wings, chattering and bathing themſelves, eſpecially the Crow, are 
all preſages of ſtorms. 

68. Duckers and Ducks cleanſe their feathers with their Bills againſt 
wind : but Geeſe with their importunate crying call for rain. 

69. A Hern flying high, ſo that it ſometimes flies over a low Cloud, 
1gnifies wind : But Kites when they flye high, foreshew fairweather. 

70. Crows as it were barking after a ſobbing manner, it they continue 
init, do preſage winds, but if they catchingly ſwallow up their voice a- 
gatn,or croak a long time together, it ſignifies that we shall have ſome 
-howrs, 

71. A chattering Owl was thought by the Ancients to fore-tel change 
of weatherz if it were fair, rain if Cloudy, fair weather : Burt with us 
the Owl making a clear and free noiſe, for the moſt part ſignifies fair 
weather,efpecial in winter. | 

72, Birdspearching in trees, if they flie to their neſts, and give over 
feediog betimes, it preſages tempeſt: But the Hearn ſtanding as it were 
ad and melancholy upon the ſand or a Crow walking up and down, do 
prelage wind onely. | 
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The N atural Hiſtory 

73. Dolphins playing in a calm ſea, are thought to preſage wind from 
that way they come : and if they play and throw up water when the 
S-a is rough,they preſage fair weather. And moſt kinds of fiſhes (wimming 
| on the top of the water, and ſometimes leaping,do prognouſticate wind, 
74. Upon the approach of wind, Swine will be ſo terrified and diſtyr- 
| bed, and uſe ſuch [trange actions, that Country people ſay that Creature 
onely can ſee the wind, and perceive the horridneſs of it. 

75. A little before the wind ſpiders work and ſpin carefully , ag jf 
they prudently foreſtall'd the time, knowing that in windy weather 
they cannot work. | 

76. Before rain , the ſound of Bels is heard further off; but before 
wind it is heard more unequally, drawing near and going further off, _ 
it doth when the wind blows really; 
77. Pliny affirms for a certain , that three leaved graſs creeps toge 
ther, and raiſes its leaves againſt a ſtorm. 
78, He ſayes likewiſe,that veſſels which food is put into, will leave; 
kind of ſweat in Cupboards, which prefage cruel ſtorms. 
Monition. Seeing rain and wind, havealmoſt a common matter, and 
ſeeing alwayes before rain, there is a certain condenſation of the air, cay. 
ſed by the new air received intothe 01d, as it appears by the founding o 
the ſhoars, and the high flight of Hearos , and other things; and ſeeing 
the wind likewiſe thickens, (but afterward in rain the air is more drayq 
together,and in winds contrariwiſe it is enlarged )of neceſſity winds myſt 
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have many Prognoſticks common with the rain. Whereof adviſe with 
the Prognoſticks of rain,under their owa title. 


Imitations of Winds. 


| To the three and thirtieth Article. 


Connexion. 


[* men could be perſwaded not tofix their contemplations over-much| 
| upon a propounded ſubject,and rejed others as it it were by thebye; 
and that they would not ſubtilize about that ſubject in 7»finztum, and for 
the moſt part unprofitably, they would not be ſeized with ſuch a ftupor 
as they are; but transferring their thoughts, and diſcourſing, would find 
many things at a diſtance , which near at hand are hidden. So that wi 
the Civil Law, ſo we muſt likewiſe in the Law of Nature, we muſt care 
fully proceed to ſemblable things,and ſuch as have a conformity betwees 
them. 

1. Bellows with men are Zolus his Bags, out of which one may take 
as much as he needeth. And likewiſe ſpaces between, and openings 0! 
Hills, and crooks of buildings, are but as it were large bellows. Bellow 
are molt uſeful either to kindle fire,or for Muſical Organs: The manner 
»f the working of Bellows is by ſucking in of the air, to ſhun vacuity,(3 
they ſay) and toſend it out by compreſſion. 

2. Wealſo ule Hand Fans to make a wind, and to cool, only by dr: 
ving {orwardof the air ſoftly. 

3. Thecooling of Summer rooms, we ſpake of in Anſwer to the ninth 
| Article. There may other more curious means be found , eſpecially il 


| | the air be drawn in ſomewhere after the manner of bellows, and let out 
at 
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of Winds. 


ar another placez But thoſe which are now inuſe have relation only @ 
meer compreſſion. 

4. The breath in mans Aicrocoſmos, and in other Animals, do very 
well agree with the winds in the greater world : For they are engendred 
by homours, and alter with moiſture as wind and rain doth, and are di- 
ſperſed and blow freer by a greater heat. And from them that obſerya- 
tion is to be transferred to the winds, namely, that breaths are engen- 
dred of watter that yields a tenacious vapour, not eaſie to be diſſolved ; 
as Beans, Pulſe, and Fruits; which is ſo likewiſe in greater winds. 


5. In the diſtilling of Vitriol and other Minerals which are moſt 
windy, they muſt have great and large receptacles, otherwiſe they wil] 
break. 

6, Wind compoſed of Niter and Gun-powder, breaking out and ſwel- 
ling , the flame doth not only imitate, but alſo exceed winds, which 
blow abroad in the world, unleſs they be ſuch as are made by thunder. 
7. But the forces of it are preſſed in, as in humane Engines, as Guns, 
Mines,and Powder-houſes ſet on fire. But it hath not yet been tried whe: 
ther in open air , a great heap of Gun-powder ſet on fire would raiſe a 
wind for certain hours, by the commotion of the air. 

8. There lies hidden a flatuous and expanſive ſpirit in Quick-filver , 
ſo that it doth, (in ſome mens opinions) imitate Gun-powder, and a little 
of it mixed with Guu-powder, will make the Powder ſtronger. Like- 
wiſe the Chymiſts ſpeak the ſame of gold that being prepared ſome way. 
it will break out dangerouſly, liketo Thunder 3 but theſe things I never 


tried. 


A greater Obſervation. 


"THe Motion of winds is for moſt things, ſeen as it were ina Looking: 
glaſs, in the motion of waters. 

Great winds are Inundations of the air , as we ſee Inundations of wa- 
ters, both through the augmentation of the quantity. As waters either 
deſcend from above, or ſpring out ofthe earth, fo ſome winds are caſt 
down, and ſome riſe up. As ſometimesin Rivers there are contrary mo- 
tions, one of the flowing ofthe Sea, the other of the Current of the Ri- 
ver,yet both become one motion,by the prevailing of the flood; ſo when 
contrary winds blow, the greater ſubdues the lefler. As in the Currents 
of the ſea, and of ſome rivers, it ſometimes falls out, that the waves above 
20 contrary tothe waves below: So in the air, when contrary winds blow 
rogether,one flyes over the other. Asthere are CataraCts of Raio within 
a narrow ſpace, ſothere are Whirlwinds. As waters, however they go 
forward, yet if they be troubled, ſwell up into waves, ſometimes aſcen- 
ding, grow up into heaps, ſometimes deſcending, are as it were furrowed : 
lo the winds do the ſame, but only want the Motion of Gravity. There 
are alſo other ſimilitudes which may be obſerved and gathered out of 
thoſe things which have already been enquired abour. 
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| Moveable Rules concerning Winds. 


Connex1on. 


Ules are either particular or general , both with us are moveable; 

4 for as yet we have not affirmed any thing poſitively. Particylar 

Rules may be taken and gathered almoſt out of every Article. We yill 
cull our ſome general ones, and thoſe but a few,and adde thereunto, 

1. Wind is no other thing but moved air ; but the air it ſelf moyed 
| either by a ſimple impulfion, or by commixion of vapors. 

2. Winds by a ſimple Impulfion are cauſed four ways, either by the 
natural Motion ofthe air, or by expanſion of the air, in the Suns ways, 
or by reception of air thorow a ſudden cold; or by the compreflion of 
the air by external bodies. 

There may be alſoa fifth way, by the agitation and concuflion of the 
air by ſtars. But let theſe things be a while ſilent, or be given earunto 
with a ſparing belief. 

3. Of winds which are made by immixion of vapours, the chiefcauſe 
is the over-burthening of the air, by air newly made our of vapours, 
whereby the maſs of the air grows bigger, and ſeeks new room. 

4. A ſmall quantity of air added , cauſeth a great tumor of the air 
round about it - fo that new air out of the reſolution of vapours dath 
confer more to motion than to matter. But the great body of wind con- 
fiſts 1n the former air , neither doth the new air drive th: old air before 
it, as if they were ſeveral bodies 5 but being both commixt , they deſire 
larger room. 

5. When any other beginning of Motion concurs , belides the over- 
| burthening of the air,it is an acceſſory which ſtreogthnerh and encreaſeth 
that Principal, which is the reaſon that great and violeact winds do ſe 
dom rife, by the ſimple over-burthening of the air. 

6. Four things are acceſlory to the oy-r-burth-ning of the air: The 
breathing out of ſubterraneal places; the 22%ing (Jown out of (as it Iscal- 
led) the middle region ofthe air , V1{hpation made out of a Cloud, and 
the Mobility and Acrimony of the Exhalation ic ſelf. 

7. The Motion of the wind is for the inoſt part lateral But that which 
is made-by meer over-burthening, is ſo from the beginning, that whichis 
made by the expiration of the earth, or repercuſſion from above, a little 
while after,unleſsthe Eruption,or Precipitation, or Reverberation be cx: 
ceeding, violent. | 
_ 8. Air will endureſome compreflion, before it be over-burthened, and 
begins to thruſt away the adjoyning air, by reaſon whereof all winds are 
| a little thicker than quiet and calm air. 

9. Winds areallayed five ways, either by the conjundtion of vapours, 
vr by their ſublimation,or by tranſporting them,or by their being ſpent. 

10. Vapors are conjoyned, and ſo the Air it ſelf becomes water, four 
way $,clther by abundance aggravating, or by colds condenfing,or by con 
| trary winds cympelling, or by obſtacles reverberating- 

| * HL. Both Vapours and Exhalations,but wind very frequently from va- 
pours. But there is this difference, that winds which are made of Va- 
, pours, do more cafily incorporate them ſelves into pure air, are ſooner al-| 


| [3 wry and are not ſo obſtinate as thoſe winds which are epgendred of 
txhalations. : 12. The! 
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12. The manner and ſeveral conditions of heat have no leſs power 
in the generation of winds , than the abundance or conditions of the! 
matter. | 
13. The heat of the Sun ought to be ſo proportioned in the genera- 
tion of winds, that it may raiſe them, but not in ſuch abundance as thar 
they gather into rain, nor in fo ſmall a quantity, that they may be quite 
ſhaken off and diſperſed. 
14, Winds blow from their Nurſeries, and the Nurſeries being diſpo- 


ſed ſeveral ways, divers winds for the molt part blow together , but 
the ſtrongeſt either quite overthrows, or turns into its current the wea- 
keſt. 


| 15. Winds are engendred every where , from the very Superficies of 


[the earth, up into the middle Region of the air, the more frequent below, 


but the ſtronger above. 

16. The Countries which have retaining or trade-winds , if they be 
| warin, have them warm-r that accordiog to the meaſure of their Climate: 
if they be cold, they have them colder. | 


A Humane Map,or Optatives, with ſuch things as are next 
ro them concerning Winds. 


Opt atives, 


[. O frame and diſpoſe fails of ſhips in ſuch a manner, that with leſs 
| wind they might go a greater journey ; athing very uſetul to 
(ſhorten journeys by ſea,and ſave charges. 

Next, The next invention preciſely in practice have not as yet found; 
yet concerning that, look upon our greater obſervations upon the fix 
2nd twentieth Article. | 

2. Optative, That we could make Wrnd-mills, and their fails in ſuch 
manner that they may grind more with leſs wind. A thing very uſeful for 

aln. | 
, Next. Look concerning this upon our Experiments in the anſwer to 


done. 
Optative. To foreknow when winds will riſe and allay: A thing 


ufeful for Navigation and for Husbandy , eſpecially for the chufiog of 
times for Sea-fights. 

| Next. Tothis belong many of thoſe things which are obſerved in the 
nquiſition,and eſpecially inthe Anſwer to the two and thirtieth Article. 
But a more careful ob{crvation hereafter (it any ſhall apply their 
mind to it )) will give far more exa& Prognoſticks, the cauſe of the 
winds belivg already laid open. 

4. Optative. To give judgment-, and make Prognoſticks by winds, 
of other things, as firſt, whether they be Continents or Iſlands in the Sea 
in any place - or rather a free open ſea; a thing very uſeful for new and 
unknown voyages. | 

Next. The next is the obſervation concernivg conſtant and trade- 
winds 2 that which Columbus ſeemed to make uſe of. 

5. Optative. Likewiſe of the plenty or ſcarcity of corn every year. 
A thing uſeful for gain, and buying betore-hand, and fore-ſtalling, as It 1s 
reported of Thales,concerning a Monopoly of Olives. 


Next. 
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the ſeven and twentieth Article , where the thing ſeems to be as it were| 
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; Next. To this belong ſome things ſpecthed in the Inquiſition of winds. 
;-jther hurtful, or ſhaking winds, and the times when they do hurt; ts 
:he nine and twentieth Article. 

6. Optative. Likewiſe concerning Diſeaſes and Plagues every year, 
A thing uſeful for the credit of Phyficians, if they can fore-tel them 
11ſo for the cauſes and cures of Diſeaſes, and ſome other civil confidera- 


IONS. 
Next. To this likewiſe belong ſome things ſet down in the Inquiſition 


to the thirtieth Article. | 

Monition. Ot Prediftions by wind concerning corn,fruits, and diſeaſes, 
look upon Hiſtories of Husbandry and Phyfick. 

Optative. 7. How to raiſe winds and to allay them. 

Next. Concerning theſe things there are ſome ſuperſtitious opinions, 
which do not ſeem worthy to be inſerted into a frrious and ſevere N:. 
tural Hiſtory : Nor canl thiok of any thing that 1s near 1n this kind. The 
deſign may be this, to look throughly into, and enquire about the Nz- 
ture ofthe airz whether any thing may be fyuund, whereof a ſmall quan- 
tity put intoair, may raiſe and multiply the motion to diJatation, or con- 
traction in the body of the air. For out of this (if it might be dove) 
would follow the raifings and allayivgs of winds. Such as that Experi- 
ment of Pliny is concerning Vinegar thrown againſt the Whirlwinds, if i 
were true. Another deſign might be,by letting forth of winds out of ſub- 
terranca) places; if ſo be they ſhould gather together any where in 
great abundance, asit isa common and approved opinion of the Weil 
in Dalmatia : but to know ſuch places of priſons, is very hard and dif 


ficult, 
8. Optative. To work mapy fine, pleaſant,and wonderful conceitsby 


the motion of winds. 

Next. We have not leiſure to enter into conſideration touching theie 
things - Next toit is that common report of the Duels of winds. Que- 
ſtionleſs many ſuch pleaſant things might very well be found out, both 


for Motions and Sounds of Winds. 
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An Entrance to the Titles appointed for the next | 
five Months. 


The Hiſtory of Denſity and Rarity. 
The Entrance. 


T is no marvail if nature be indebted to Philoſophy and the Scien- 
ces, ſeeing it was never yet called upon to givean account, for 
there never was any diligent and diſpenſatory Inquiſition made 
of the quantity of the matter, and how that had been diſtributed 
into bodies (in ſome copioully, in others ſparingly) according to 

the true,or at leaſt trueſt accounts that hath been truely received and ap- 
proved of, that nothing is taken away and loſt, or added unto the univer- 
al ſumme. Likewiſe that place hath been treated upon by ſome, namely 
how it can be looſened or contracted without intermixion or vaculty, 
according to more or leſs: But the Natures of Denſity and Rarity , 
(ome have referred to the abundance or ſcarcity of the matter, another 
hath laughed at the ſame; the greateſt part following their Author, do 
diſcuſs and compoſe the whole matter by that cold and weak diſtinQion 
ofa@t,and power. Thoſe alſo who attribute them to the reaſons of matter 
(which is the true opinion) do neither quite deprive the Materia prima, 
| |or primary matter of its Quantum, or quantity, though for other torms 

they will have it equal, but here do terminate and end the matter, and 
ſeek no further, nor do not perceive what followeth thereby ; and either 
do not touch at all,or at leaſt do not urge home that which hath a regard 
to infinites, and is as it were the Baſis and ground of Natural Pliloſo- 

by. 
y Firſt therefore that which is rightly ſet down muſt not be moved nor 
altered 3 namely, that there is no tranſaction made 1n any tranſmutation 
of bodies, either from nothing, or to nothing - but that they are works 
of the ſame omnipotence, to create out of nothing,and to reduce unto no- 
thing, and that by courſe of Nature this can never be done. Therefore 
the ſumme of the total matter ſtands ſtill whole, nothing is added, no- 
thing is diminiſhed : yet that this ſum is divided by portions amongſt 
the bodies, is unqueſtionable , for there-can no man be fo much beſide 
himſelf through any ſubtile abſtractions as to think that there is as much 
matter in one veſlel of water as in ten veſſels of water, nor likewiſe in one 
veſſel of air, as much as in ten veſſels of air. But in the ſame body there is 
no queſtion but that the abundance of matter is multiplied according 
to the meaſure of the body , in divers bodies it is queſtionable. 
And if it be demonſtrated that one veflel of water turned into air, will 


yield ten veſlels of air , ( for we take this computation for a received 
opinion, | 
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The Hiſtory of Heavy and Light: ” 


— ; 
GDI, though that of a hundred fold be the truer) it is well; for ngy 
| they arc no more divers bodies, water andair, but the ſame budy of air j; 
ren vellcl>:, But one veſſel of air (as it was but now granted ) js by, 
| onely the tenth part of ten veſſels. Therefore it cannot be contradiQeg 
| but that in one veſſel of Water, there is ten times more matter than j, 
oc velicl of air : Therefore if one ſhould affirm , that one whole veſt; 
of water could be converted into one veſſel of air, it were as muchas 
| one ſhould aflirme that ſomething could be ' reduced to nothing : for 
2s much as one tenth part of water would ſuffice to doit, and the other 
| nine parts muſt of neceſlity be reduced to nothing - And contrarjwiſe, 
| if ore ſhould affirm that one veſlel of air could be turned into a veſſt] gf 
water, it would be as much as if he ſhould fay, that ſomething could he 
| created out of nothing : for one veſſel of air can attain anc reach by 
| ar:to the tenth part of a Veſlel of water, and the other nine parts myſl 
needs proceed from nothing. Io the mean time we will plainly acknoy:- 
| 


ledg and conſeſs, that to underſtand the true means of the reaſons and 
calculations, of the how much part of the @#uantarm, or how much of 
the matter which is in divers bodies, and by what induſtry and ſagacity 
one may be truly informed thereof, is a high matter to be enquired; 
ug ſuch as the great and largely extended profit which will accrue there 

y will largely recompence. For to know the Devſitics and Rarities of 
the body, and much more how to procure, and efi<& the Condenfations 
and RarcfaCtions, is of great importance and mo mnt both to contem- 
plative, and to the Praftick. Seeing then it is : t141u;g (Ut any chere be at 
all) meerly fundamental and univerſal; we wuſt go carefu'ly, and pre: 
pared _— it, ſeeing that all Philoſophy without 1t 1s looſe and dif} 
jointed. 


The Hiſtory of Heavy and Light. 


The Futrance, 


He Motion of Gravity and Lightneſs . the Ancients did illuſtrate 

with the name of Natural Motion : For they ſaw no external eff: 

cient, nor no apparent reſi{tancg z yea the notion ſeemed ſ{wifter 1n its 
progieſs. This contemplation, or rather ſpeech, they ſeaſoned with that 
-athematical Phantafre of the ſtayiog or ſtopping of heavy things at the 
center of the earth (although the earth ſhould be bored quite thorow) 
and that Scholaſtical Invention of the motion of bodies to their ſeveral 
places. Having laid or ſet down theſe things, ſuppoling they had done 
j:beir parts, they looked no further, but onely that which ſome of them 
'n20re carefully enquired after, namely, ofthe Center of Gravity in diver: 
1gures, and of ſuch things as are carried by water. Neither did any 
'he Modern Authors do any thing worth ſpeaking of concerning this, 
onely by adding ſome few Mechanical things which they had alſo wre- 
{ted with their Demonſtrations : But laying many words aſide, it is moſt 
ctrtain, that a body cannot ſuffer but by a body : Neither can there be 
any Lucal Motion mage, unleſs it be ſolicitcd or ſet forward , either by 
che parts of the body it ſelf which is moved, or by the adjacent bodies, 
which either touch it, or are near unto it, or are at leaſt within the Orb 
ofits Activity. So that Gzlbertus did not unknowingly introduce Magne- 
tick powers, he alſo becomming a Loadſtone, namely, drawing more 


things 
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- 'ympathy and Antipathy. 


things by thoſe powers than he ſhould have done > and building a Ship] 
as it were of a round piece of wood. 


= 


The Hiſtory of the Sympathy and Antipathy of things. 


The Entrance. 


er and amity in Nature are the eggers on of motions, and the Keys 
_) of works, Hence proceeds the union and diſlention of bodies; head 
the mixion and ſcparation of bodies; hence the high and intimate im- 
prefſions of vertues,and that which they call joyning of aCtives with paſ- 
lives: fioally they are the great and wonderful works of nature. Bur this 
part of Philoſophy, namely of the Sympathy and Antipathy of things 
is moſt impure, which alſo they call Natural Magick : and ( which al- 
ways likely comes to paſs )where diligence and care hath wanted, there 
hath hope remained : But the operation thereof in men is meerly like 
unto certain Soporiferous Medicines which caſt one afleep,and do more- 
jover ſend and infuſe into him merry and pleaſant Dreams. For firſt it 
caſts mans underſtanding into a ſleep, repreſenting unto him ſpecifical 
Properties, and hidden Vertues, whereby men awake no more, nor look 
ifter the finding and ſearching out of true cauſesz but acquieſce and lie 
til] in theſe idle ways. Thea it infinuates an innumerable company of 
fictions like unto Dreamsz And vain men hope to know the Nature 
by the outward ſhape and ſhew,and by extrinſecal ſimilitudes to diſcover 
linward Properties. Their Practiſe alſo is very like unto their Enquiry : 
For the Precepts of Natural Magick are ſuch, as if men ſhould be confi 
dent that they could ſubdue the earth, and eat their bread withour the 
{weat of their Brow, and to have power over things by idle and eafie ap- 
plications of bodies z and ſtill they have in their mouths, and like under- 
rakers or Sureties, they call upon the Loadſtone, and the conſent which 
is between Gold and Quickſilver ; and ſome few things of this kind they 
alledge, for to prove other things, which are not bound by any ſuch like 
contra, But God hath appointed the beſt of things to be enquired out 
and be wrought by labours and endeavours. We will be alittle more 
carefull in ſearching out the law of Nature, and the mutual Contracts of 
things, neither favourivg Viracles, nor making too lowly and ſtraightned 
an Inquiſition. | 


The Hiſtory of Su'phur, Mercury, and Salt. 


The Entrance. 


"His triple of Principles hath been introduced by the Chymilts, 

and as concerning Speculatives is of them which they bring the 
beſt Invention. The molt lubtile and acute of theſe, and thoſe who are 
moſt Philoſophical , will have the Elements to be Earth, Water, Air, 
and the skie. And thoſe they will not have to be the Matter of thiogs, 
but the Matrixes in which the Specifical ſeeds of things do cogender 
'n the nature of a Matrix. But for the Materia prima, or primary matter, 
(which Scholars do lay down as it were naked, and indifferent ) they 
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ſubſtiture thoſe three , Sulphur Mercury and Salt 3 out of whith all 
bodies are gathered together and mixed. We do accept of their word, 
but their opinions are not very ſound. Yet that doth not 11l agree with 
their opinion, namely, that we hold two of them , to wit, Sulphur and 
Mercury (taken according to our ſence) to be very firſt and prime na. 
tures, and moſt inward figurations of matter, and almoſt chief amongſt 
the forms of the firlt Claſſis. But we may vary the words of Sulphur 
and Mercury, and name them otherwiſe Oyly, Waterilh, Fat, Crude, 
Toflamable, not Inflamable, or the like. For theſe ſeem to be two very 
great things of the three, and which poſleſs and penetrate the Univerſe, 


| for among(t ſubterraneal things, they are Sulphur and Mercury, as they 


are called 3 in the Vegetable and Animal kind, they are Oyl and 
Water; in the inferior ſpiritual things , they are Air and Flame; in 
the heavenly , the body of a Star, and the pure skie; but of this laſt 
Duality we yet ſay nothing, though ic ſeem to be a probable decy- 
pheriog: For ifthey mean by Salt, the fixed part of the body, which 
1snot reſolved either into flame or ſmoak, this belongeth to the In- 
quiſition of fluid , and determinate things. But it we take Salt accord- 
ing to the Letter without any Parabolical meaning, Salt 1s no third| 
thiog from Sulphur and Mercury, but mixed of both , connexed 


hath inflamable parts; and other parts alſo, which not ooly will not 
take fire, but do allo abhor it and flie from it - Yet the Inquiſition of 
Salc, being ſomewhat allyed to the Inquificion of the other two, and ex- 
'ceeding uſeful, as being a tye and band of both Natures, Sulphurous 
and Salt, and the very Rudiment of life it ſelf, we have thought fitting; 
to comprehend it alſo within this Hiſtory and Inquiſition. Butin the 
mean time we give you notice, that thoſe ſpiritual things, Air, Water, 


| Stars, and Skie, wedo (as they very well deſerve it) reſerve them for 


, proper and peculiar [nquiſitions , and here in this place to ſet down the 
Hiſtory -only, of tangible , that is to ſay, Mineral or Vegetable Sulphur 
and Mercury. 


The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


The Entrance. 


Here is an old complaint of the ſhortneſs of life, and tediouſnels 
Fs of Art. Therefore it ſcems very fitting tous, who (trive to the 
uttermoſt of our powers to make Arts perfeC, to take care alſo of pro- 
7 arins the Life of man, the Author of Life and Truth sffiſting us there 
in. For although mens lives be nothing elſe, bur an increaſe and accu 
wulation of fins and miſeries 3 and thar life is but of ſmall advantage 
to thoſe who aſpire to Eternity : Yet we who are Chriſtians ſhould 
not contemn or deſpiſe a continuation of works of Charity. And the 
beloved Diſciple lived longer than any of the reſt 5 and many of the 
Fathers, eſpecially the holy Monks,and Hermites, were long lived. And 
there was leſstaken away from this bleſſing, (ſo often made mention of 
io the old Law) than from any other earthly bleſſing , after the coming 
of our Savior. But itis plain & manifeſt enough, that this is held for a great 
good : but how to attain thereunto » Is a high and myſterious queſtion3 


Into one, by an acrimonious and ſharp ſpirit. For all manner of Salt| 
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[that in the laſt place. That which may be repaired by degrees and with- 


| things , which might eaſily be repaired do fail by being joyned to thole 


of Life and Death. 


and ſo much the more, becauſe it hath been abuſed both by falſe opinions 
3nd falſe Przconiums. For thoſe things which are commonly ſpoken of 
by the Rabble of Phyſicians, concerning the Radical Humour, and Naty- 
ral Heat, are deceitful. And the immoderate praiſes of Chymical Medij- 
cioes, firſt (well men up with hopes, and then forſake them, and leave 
chem io the mire. Neither 1s our Inquiſition now of that death which 
proceeds from ſuffocation , putrifaction , and divers other Diſeaſes; for 
that belongs to a Phyſical or Medicinal Hiftorie ; bur of that Death on- 
ly which comes by the Reſolution and conſumption of old age. Yet to 
enquire of the laſt paſſage or ſtep to death, and the very extinCion or 


putting out of life , which may be done by many , both internal and ex- 
ceroal ways (which notwichitaoding have as it were one 2nd the (elf 
lame place of habitation, before we come unto the very pangs of dzath.) 
[believe hath ſome affinity with our preſent Inquiſition, but we will ſer 


out deitruction, the primary entire thing, that in poftextzz is eternal as the 
Veſtal fire. Wherefore when the Philolophers and Phyficians ſaw , that 
creatures were nouriſh?d, and that their bodies were repaired and made| 
ap again3 yet that it cond not laſt long, but that a while after they 
grew old, and dyed, they ſonght for death in ſome thing, which properly 
could fot be repaired, thinkiog that fome Radical and firſt engendred 
Humor is not totally repaired, but thar there is even from the infancy 
ſome degenerate addition, and not a preciſe, folid and juſt reparation, 
which by degrees is depraved with age, and at laſt brings that which is 
depraved to nothing. Thele unskilful and erroneous opinions they 
hold. For all things in youta and young age are fully and wholly repai- 
ced, and for a time incrcaſe in quantity, and are bettered in quality : fo 

that the matter of Reparation might in a manner be eternal, it the means 
of Reparation did not fall away. ' But indeed in a declining age, there is 
but a very unequal Reparation made. In ſome parts Reparation pro- 
ceeds happily, and other parts grow worſe and worſe; and from that 
time men begin to eadure that torment which Aezertizs did ule to in- 
fic, namely to kill living meo with the embraces of dead ones; and thoſe 


things which can hardly be repaired. For even after that mendo begin 
to decline through age,their Spirit, Bloud,fleſh and Fat may eaſily berepai- 
red; but thoſe parts which are more Porous, all Membranes and Tu- 
aicles, Nerves, Arteries, Veins, Bones, Cartilages, moſt part of the In- 
wards,and finally almoſt all the Organical parts, are difficultly, and with 
great loſle repaired. And thoſe parts being to aſfiſt the reparation of 
thoſe Reparable parts which are actually to be repaired , loſing their 
ativity and ſtrength, can no longer performe their funftjion. And from 
thence a while after proceeds the falling to ruin of all togetherzand thoſe 
very ſime parts, which in their own Nature are very Reparable, the Or- 
gans of Reparations failing, cannot be well repaired, but decreaſe,and ar 
laſt cotally fail. And the cauſe of the Period, is becauſe the ſpirit preying 
alwayes like a ſtill and gentle Flame, the external air (which alſo ſucks 
and dries upthe bodies) conſpiring with it, at the laſt ruins the frame of 
the body aud its Organs , and makes them unable to performe the act of 
Reparation: And theſe are the true ways of Natural Death , which are 
carefully to be revolved in mans mind. For he that knows not the ways 
of Nature, buw can he obviateand turn them? Therctore there ought 
G 2 to 
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a double Inquiſition - Firſt, Contemplatiog mans body, as Ioanimate, 
and without Aliment : Then as it 1s Animate and Alimented. And he 
viog ſpoken thus much by way of Preface,let us now proceed to the To- 
picks of the Inquiſitionz concerning which you mult read the Hiltoryof 


| Life and Death. 


—— —  ———— 


THE 
| 
NATURAL | 


| AND 
ExXPERIMENTAL 


HISTORY 


THE FORM of HOT THINGS. 


The Inquiſition of Forms proceeds thus. 


The firſt Aphoriſm. 


Pon the propoſed Nature, firſt there muſt be an apparance 
made before the underſtanding of all the known Inſtances 
which agree in the ſame Nature, though the matters be 
very unlike : And this ColleQion is tobe made Hiſtorical- 


ly, without any over-haſty Contemplation, or any tran- 


_ 


ſcendent ſubtilty : as for example in the Form of Hot Things. 


Convenient Inſtances in the Nature of Hot Things. 
1, The Beams of the Sun,eſpectally 1a Summer,and at Noon time. 
2. The Sun beams refle&ted, and kept up cloſe and drawn together, | 
as among Hills, or by Wals, and eſpecially in Burning-glaſſes. 
. Fiery Meteors. 
Burning Lightnings. JE, 
The breaking out of fire, out of the hollow parts of Hils,@&c. 
All manner of Flame. | 
Solid thingsdet on fire: 
Natural hot Baths. 


. Liquid things boyling or heated. : 
I0. Hot ſmoaks and vapours, and the Air it ſelf, which takes a ſtrong 


and fierce heat if it be ſhut in, eſpecially in Reverberatories. ; 
17. Certain ſoultry hot times by the meer Conſtitution of the air, 
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without any regard of the ſeaſon,or time of the year. a] 
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The Natural Hiſtory 


12. A lubterraneal Air, encloſed in certain Caves, eſpecially in winte 
time. | 

13. All woolly or hairy things, as Beaſts Skins, or Hides,and F eathers, 
have a kind of warmneſs in them. 

14. All manner of bodies, as well folid as liquid , as well thick as thin 
Cluch as the air it ſelfis) beiog for a time brought near the ti: 6. 

15- Sparkles out of a Flint-ſtone, or out of Iron or Sicel, cauſed by 
hand-ſtriking. | | 

16. Any kind of body ſtrongly rubbed together, as ſtone, wood,cloth, 
&c. ſo that ſometimes Axel-trees, and Naves of Wheels are ſet on fire: 


tion. 

17. Green and moiſt herbs packt and thruſt up together, as Roſes, 
and Peaſecods,and Hay being laid up moiſt will many times take fire, 

18. Unflackt quick Lime having water thrown upon it. 

19. Fire when it is firſt diſſolved by ſtrong waters, or Aqua Fortis ina 
Glaſs, without ſetting any firetoit 5 andſo likewiſe Pewter, &c. but not 
in ſuch a high degree. 

20. Living creatures,eſpecially (and that continually ) their Entrails; 
though in the Inſefs the heat be not fo palpably perceived by the ſenſe 
of feeling, by reaſon of the ſmalneſs of their bodies. 

21. Hocſe-dung,and the like Excrements of beaſts b-ing newly made. 

22. Stropg oyl of Sulphur and Virriol, ſhew theeticas of heat in bur- 
ning of linnen. 

23. Oyl of Origanumand the like, ſhew their eficCcts of heat alſo 1n bur: 
ning of the teeth. 

. 24. A ſtrong ſpirit of Wine rightly made up, will ſhew the effetts of 
its heat in ſuch manner, that if you pat the white of an egge into it, it will 
grow together and be white, almoſt like that of a boiled egge, and a piece 
of bread beipg thrown into it, will heat and be like untoa piece of toaſted} 
bread. 

25. Spices and hot herbs, as Dragon, and old Creſles, &c. though 
they be not hot in the handling ( neither whole nor yet the powder of 
them) yet being a little chewed, they are hot, andina manner burning 
upon the tongue and the Palate of the mouth. 

26. Strong Vinegar, and all ſharp four things laid upon any part 
where there is no upper skin, as in the eye, or upon the tongue, or any 
vther part when it is wounded or galled, do cauſe a kind of ſmart, like 
unto that which 1s produced by heat. 

27. Allo ſharp and violent cold produceth a kind of tingling, like un 
to burning. 

The Northern winds ſharp penetrating cold burneth, &*c. 

28. Other things alſo which I omit for brevity. 

This we uſe to call the Table of Eſſence and preſence. 


The ſecond Aphoriſm. Ew. 


Econdly, there is manifeſtation to be made to the underſtanding o! 
) inſtances which are deprived of their nature which was firſt givev 
them. For the Forme (as we ſaid before.) ought as well to be abſeni 
where the primary Nature is abſent, as be preſent where it is preſent : 


But this would be infinite in all things.} Wherefore Negatives are to be 


and the way of kindling of fire amongſt the Weſt Indians is by Attri-| 
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14ded to the Afﬀirmatives , and Privations are onely to be looked uponj 
in thoſe ſubjects, which are nearly allyed to thoſe others in which the 
Primary Nature is, and appears. And this we uſe to call the Table of De- 
clination or Abſence i#proximo, or the next degree. 


The neareſt Inſtances which are deprived of the Nature of 
Heat. 2 ; 


A Negative, or Subjunclive Inſtance to the firſt Affirmativ: 
iſt ance. 


The Moon and the ſtars and the Comets Beams are not found hot by 
the ſence of feeling, yea one may obſerve extreame cold ſeaſons at full 
Moons. Bur the greater fixed Stars when the Sun comes under them, or 
nigh unto them, are thought to increaſe and exaſperate the heat of the 

| Sun, as it is when the Sun 15 1 Teo, and 1a the Dog-days. 


| 
| 


Six Negatives to the ſecond Tnſtence. 


1. The Sun-beams give not any heat in that which they call the mid- 
dle Region of rhe air; for which 1s commonly ptven a tolerable reaſon. 
For that Region or Part of the air 1s neither near unto the body of the 
Sun , from which iflue the beams, nor yet unto the earth, by which 
the ſaid beams are reflefted. Andthis appears by the tops of thoſe Hills 
which are ofa great height , where the Snow lyeth continually. But on 
the contrary, it hath been noted by ſome, that on the top ofthe Peak of 
'Tewariff, and alſoof ſome Hills of Per#, the tops of the hils have no ſnow 
apon them , the ſnow lying lower upon the aſcent of the Hill: and be- 
ides, the air is not cold upon the :©ps of thoſe Hils, but very piercing 
and ſharp; ſo that upon thoſe hils uf Perz, ic pricks and hurts the eyes with 
its too much acrimony, and pricks the Orifice of the Ventrizle, and cau- 
ſeth vomiting. And it was noted by the Ancients, that on the top of 
Olympus there was ſucha tenuity of air, that they who aſcended thither 
were fain to carry with them ſpunges ſteeped in Water and Vinegar, 
and hold them to their mouths and noſtrils, leſt the tenuity or ſubtil- 
neſs of the Air ſhould hinder their breathing. Upon the top of which 
montain it was alſo ſaid the air was ſo clear and free from Winds and 
Rain, that if the Prieſts had written upon the Aſhes which remained 
upon Jupiters Altar after the Sacrifices had been there offered unto him, 
the Letters would remain there and not be blown away or blotted our, 
until the next year. And to this hour thoſe which aſcend to the top of 
Tenariff , which they do by night, and not by day, are called upon. and 
haſtned to deſcend preſently after Sun-riling. For fear (as it ſhould 
ſeem) leſt the teauity of the air ſhould diſſolve their ſpirits, and ſuffocate 
them. 

2. Thereficx'on of the Sun-beams in thoſe Countries which are nigh 
unto the Polar Circles, is very weak and ineffectual in its heat : ſo that 
the Dutch who wintred in Nova Zembla, when they expected their ſhip 
ſhould be freed from the great heaps and mountains of Ice which were! 
grown about it in the beginning of the Month of July, were fruſtrated of 
their hopes, and forced to come away in their ſhip boat : So that the 
Beams of the Sun ſeem to be of ſmall ſtrength whea they are dired, even 


upon 
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upon plain ground : nor yet when they are reflected, unleſs they be mul- 
tiplyed and united, which happeneth when the Sun grows to be more 
perpendicular; for the incidence of the beams makes more acute An. 
ples, ſothar the lines ofthe beams are more near; whereas contrariwiſe 
in great obliquities of the Sun, the Angles are very obtuſe, and conſe. 
quently, the lines of the beams morediſtant. But in the mean time ye 
mult note that there may be many operations of the Sun-beams, and jr 
the nature ofheat, which are not proportioned to our touch, or feeling; 


'fo that in reſpeC of us they do not operate fo far as caletaCtion or hea- 


ting, but io reſpeC& of ſome other bodles, they may execute the Operati 
ons and Functions of heat. 

3. Let us try ſuch an experiment as this. Let there be a Glaſs made 
and framed of a contrary quality toa burning-Glaſs , and let this glaſs be 
held between the Sun and our hand, and let us oblerve whether that will 
diminiſh the heat of the Sun as a burniog-Glaſs doth increaſe it. For 
it is manifeſt in the Optick beams, that as the Glaſs is of an unequal thick- 
neſs in the middle and on the (ides, ſo the things which are ſeen thoroy 
them, are either more diffuſed, or more contracted. So the fame ſhould 
bein the matter of heat. 

4. Let it be carefully tryed, whether the (trongeſt and beſt made Bur: 
ning-Glaſles can gather up the beams of the Moon in (uch fort as the 
leaſt degree of warmneſs or tepidity may proceed from them. And it 
that degree of tepidity ſhould be too weak and ſubtile to be perceived 
by the lenſe of feeling, let recourſe be had to thoſe kinds of Weather- 
Glaſſes that ſhew the Conſtitution of the air , whether it be hot or cold, 
and let the Moon-beams fall thorow a burning-Glaſs into the Orifice of 
this Weather-Glaſs, and obſerve whether the tepidity do cauſe any fall| 
orabatement of the water that is in the ſaid Weather-Glals. | 

5. Let the Buroiog-Glaſs be uſed over ſome hot thing that is not ra 
dious, or luminous; as a hot Iron or ſtone, which is not red or fire hot,| 
or boylivg water, or the like ; and let it be obferved whether there be 
ny increaſe or augmentation of heat,as there 11a the Sun-beams, 

6. Let a Burning-Glaſs alſobe tried with a common flame. 


One Negative to the third Aﬀer mative Inſtance. 


There is no manifeſt or conſtant «ffet found in Comets, (if fo be they| 
alſo may be reckoned among(t Meteors) for the increaſing the heat of 
che Weather according to the ſeaſon of the year; though drought hav: 
commonly been obſerved to follow. Alſo bright beains and columns, 
openings of the Element, and thelike, are more commonly ſeen in Win 
ter than in Summer, eſpecially in extream cold weather , ſo it be joyned 
with Drought. But Thunders and flaſhes of Lightning do ſeldome hap: 
pen in Winter, but onely in time of great heat. But thoſe ( which we 
call) falling or ſhooting (ſtars, are commonly thought to conſiſt rather ol 
ſome bright viſions or {limie matter, ſer on fire, than of any ſtronger fiery 
Nature. Bur of this we will enquire further, 


To the fourth one. 


There are ſome Coruſcations which yield light,but do not burn : And 


choſe are always without Thunder, 
To 
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To the fifth one. 


Eructations, and breakings out of flames happen in co!d Countries as | 
well as ia hot, in I//and and Greenland : as allo trees growing in cold 
Countries are foinertmes more apt to take fire, and have more Pitch and 
Rozen in them than thoſe which grow in hot Countries, as Fir and 
Pinetrees, and the lik*, But jn what ſituation and nature of foil ſuch 
breakiogs out uſe to be, that we might adde a Negative to the Aﬀirma- 
tive, is not yet ſufhiciently enquired. 


To the ſexth ons. 


All manner of flame 1s perpetually hot, either more or leſs, neither can 
there any Negative be added. And yet it 1s reported , that which they 
call 1235 Fatuws, which allo ſometimes hits againſt a wall, hath not much 
heat in itz peradventure like the flame of ſpirit of Wine, or Aqua-vitz, 
which 1s not fierce or ſcorching. Yer that ſeems to be yet a inilder flame 
which we read of in ſome grave and credible Hiſtories , that hath been 
ſeen to appear about the heads and hair of young boys, and maidens, 
which fire no way burned their hair, but ſoftly ſeemed to flanie and play 
about it. And it 1scertaln, that in a night horſes have been feen, wher 
they ſwet with travail, to have a certain kind of lightning flaſhes upon 
them, without any manifeſt ſcorching heat. And not many years ſince 
was ſcen, and held for a kind of Miracle, a childs Apron, which being a 
little ſtir;ed and rubbed, flaſhed out with fire,and ſparkles flew out of ie, 
which might happen peradventure,by reaſon ofthe Salt or Allom where- 
with t:ze Apron was Dyed, which might ſtick upon the Apron in Scales, 
which with violent rubbing might be broken. And it is moſt certain | 
| that all manner of Sugar, either Candid or otherwiſe (fo it be hard)bro- 
ken or (ſcraped in the dark will ſhine and ſparkle. Likewiſe ſea-water 
violently ſtirred up with Oars, will give a light, and ſeem to burn, which 
kind of burning or light the Spaniards call the Sea-Jungs. But what 
kind of heat that fire or flame yields which ſea-men 1n ancient times 
were Wont to call Caſtor and Pollux, and now in our days 1s called St. 4#- 
thonies fire, is not yet certainly found out. 


CHE. Mee mu t— 


To ihe ſeventh One. 


Whatſoever is fiery, and turned into red heat , though it be withont 
flame, yet it is perpetually hot; neither can there be any negative added 
to this affirmative. Yet there are ſome things which ſeem to be ſome- 
what near thereunto: as rotten wood which ſhines in the night, and yet 
doth not feel hot : and the ſcales of rotten fiſh, which alſo gliſter in the 
dark, yet ſeem not hot, if you feel them ; neither can there be any hear 
perceived in handling a Glow-worm which ſhineth ſo bright in the dark. 
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To the eighth one, 


It is not yet throughly enquired concerning hot Baths, in what fitua- | 
tion and kind of Soil they ſpring out 5 therefore there 1s no Negative 
added. 


H To 
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| To the ninth one, 


To liquid boiling or hot things is added a Negative of the liquid 
thing itſelfinits own Nature. For there is not any tangible liquid thing 
which in its own nature is, and conſtantly endures and remains hot : by; 
heat is only cauſed init, as 2D additional, and acquired nature; and thoſe 
things which in power and operation are very hot, asthe Ipirits of Wine, 
Chymical Aromatick Oils,Oils of Vitriol and Sulphur,and the like; which 
aficr a li:tle coorinuznce will burn, yet at the firſt touching they are cold. 
| The Water of hot Natural Baths taken up in Veſſels and ſevered from 

its ſprings will zrow cold as well as water heated at the fire. Olly bodies 
indeed are not altogether fo cold to be touched as watry bodies are , and 
filk is not fo cold as linnen. But theſe things belong to the Table of De. 


grees of cold. 


To the Tenth ove. 


1. To a hot or fervent vapour, is added the Negative of the Nature 
of the Vapour it ſelf, ſuch as we find it, For Exnalations out of Olly 
things though they be eafily ioflamed, yet they are nvt tound to be hot, 
unleſs they be newly exhaled from a hot body. 

2: Likewiſe to a hot fervent Air is added a Negative of the Nature of 
the Airit ſelf. For we donot find any air to be hot, unleſs it beſhut yy, 
or chafed, or palpably heated by the Sun, or by fire, or ſome other hot 
body. 
To the eleventh one. 


There is a Negative added of weather , which is colder than it ſhould 
be at that ſeaſon of the year, which happeneth upon a South-Eaſt or 
| North-Eaſt winds blowing 3 as alſo contrary wezthers happen , when 
a South or Weſt South-Weſt wind bloweth. There 1s likewiſe an inclins- 
tion to rain (cſpecially in Winter) when it is mild weather, and to froſt 
in ſharp cold weather. 


To the Twelfth one. 


There is a Negative added concerning Air incloſed in Caves in the 
ſummer timez But there mnſt be a more diligent Inquifition made of 
incl-ſed Air. Fo: firſt itis a Queſtion (and that not without cauſe) what 
the Nature ofthe Air is of it ſelf, concerng in heat and cold. For the Air 
doth manifeſtly receive heat from Celeſtial Impreſſions, and cold, perad- 
venture, by the expiration of the earth 3 and again, in that which is 
| called the middle Region of the Air, from cold vapours and ſnow : fo 
that no judgement can be given of the Nature ofthe Air, by that air 
which lies open and abroad; but a tru:r judgment may be given by 
that which is incloſed and ſhut up. And again, that air ſhould be inclo- 
ſed and ſhut up in ſuch a veſſe] or ſubſtance, which may not of it 
ſelf qualifie the air , either with heat or cold ; nor eaſily admit the 
torce of the air which is without it. Let trial therefore be made 
with an earthen Pitcher , covered all over with double Leather 
to ſafegard it from the outward air; keeping in the included air 
s ſuch a veſſel well cloſed for the ſpace of three or four dayes ; 

an 
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by the feeling it withthe hand, or by a Glaſs of Degrees, called a Wea-| 
ther glaſs, well and orderly applyed. 


To the thirteenth one, 
It islikewiſe a Queſtion, whether tepidity, or lukewarmneſs in wool. 


$kios, feathers, and the like, be by reaſon of ſome 1imall inherent hear . 
becauſe they are taken off trom living creatures; or by reaſon of a cer- 


rain fitneſs, and ollinels, witch 1s of a Nature agreeing with tepidity :} 
or meerly by reaſon of the concluſion and traction of che Air , as was ſpus 
ken 1a the precedent Article ; for all Air which is cut off from the con- 
cinuation of the outward air, ſeems to have ſome tepidity or luke-warm 

neſs init. Let therefore trial of this be made in thready Stuffs which are 
made of Linnen, and not of Feathers, Wool or Silk , which are taken 
from living Creatures. It 1s alſt9 to be noted, that all inanner of Daſts, or 
Pulverized things (10 which Air is manifeſtly included) are lefs cold than 
the bodies of them : as we allo: hold all manner of ſcum or froth, (by 
reaſon that it contains air) to be leſs cold than the liquor it (elf. 


To the fourteenth one. 


To this there is no Negative added : For there is not any thing either 
Tangible or Spirital , but will heat if it be ſet tothe fir- - Yer there 1s 


chis difference , that ſome things will heat ſooner, as Air,Oil, and Water; 
and foime will be longer a heating, as Stone and Metals. But this be- 
longs to the cable of Degrees. 


To the fifteenth one. 


To this Inſtance there is no other Negative added, bat that it ts care- 
fally to be obſerved, that no ſparkles can be drawn out of a Flint, or 
out of Stee], or any other hard ſubſtance; but there are ſome parcels 
of the ſubſtance it ſelf beaten off, either of the ſtone or Mettall 3 and 
that the attrition of the aireitſelt can never produce or engender any 


| ſparkles, as1t is commonly believed. And thoſe very ſparkles, by reaſon 
of the weight of the fired body, do tend downward rather than upward, 


and at their going out do turn toa kind of bodily ſoot. 
To the ſixteenth one. 


We hold there can be no Negative added to this inſtance: For there 
isnot any Tangible body to be found that will not manifeſtly heat with 
ittrition or violent rubbing. So that the Ancients did dream that there 
v4$ No other heating power or vertue in heavenly thiogs, but by reaſon 
If the attrition or chafing of the air through a violent wheeling about. 
But concerning this, or in this kind , we muſt enquire further , whether 
luch bodies or ſubſtances as are ſhot out of Engines (as Bullets out of 
Guns) do not receive ſome degree of heat from the percuſſion or blow 
it ſelf, ſo that we find them ſom=what hot after they fall. But the air 
being mov'd rather cools than heats: as we find in winds, and ina palr 
of Bellows, and the breath of a mans mouth drawn up together. But 


| H 2 this 


and the trial thereof after the opening ofthe vellcl may be made , cj: 11; +1 
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cauſe any heat. 
To the ſeventeenth one. 


There muſt be a more diligent Inquiry made about this Inſtance; fo 
green and moiſt Herbs and Vegetables ſeem to have ſome occult or hid. 
den heat within them. But that heat is ſo ſmall and weak, that it cannor 
be felt in each ſeveral onez but beiog laid and ſhut up together, fo that 
their ſpirit cannot breath out into air, but feedeth and nouriſheth each 
others ; then there ariſeth a manifeſt heat, and ſometimes a flame, when 
the matter is fitting for it. | 


To the eighteenth one. 


Alſo concerning this Inſtance there muſt be a more diligent Enquj- 
ry made. For quick or unſlackt Lime ſeems to take heat by having 
water thrown upon it, either by the union of the heat which before was 
diſtracted, (as we ſaid before of Herbs laid up cloſe together) or by the 
irritation and exaſperation of the fiery ſpirit by the Water, there being 
ſome conflidt and antiperiſtaſis between them. Now which of thoſe two 
thiogs may be the cauſe will more eaſily appear, if there be Oil thrown 
on inſtead of water: For the Oil will ſerve as well for the uniting of the 
inclofed ſpirit , though not for the irritation or provoking of it. Alſo 
there mult be a larger experiment or trial made as well in aſhes and lines] 
of divers bodies , as by the putting in of divers ſorts of liquors. 


To the nineteenth one. 


To this Inſtance js added the Negative of other Metals, which are more 
ſoft and fluid : For thin leaves of gold diſſolved into liquor with the 
Royal water, yield no palpable heat in their diflolviog ; nor Lead in 
Aqua-fortisz nor yet Quick-filver, (as far as[ can remember ) but (ilver 
doth excite a little heat, and Copper, as remember, but Pewter doth 
it more manifeſtly, and moſt Iron and Steel, which in their diflolution 
cauſe not only a ſtrong heat, butalſoa violent kind of boyling : So that 
the heat ſeems to be cauſed by the conflict when the ſtrong waters do 
pierce and rent in ſunder the parts of the body. But where there is leſs 
reſiſtance in the bodies, and that they eaſilier yield , there is hardly any 
heat excited. 


To the twentietb one, 


There isno Negative to be added to the heat of creatures , unleſs it be 
of Inſefts, by reaſon of the ſmalneſs of their bodies : For in Fiſhes com 
pared with earthly Creatures, there is rather to be noted a degree of 
heat, than a privation. In Vegitables and Plants there is no degree of heat 
to be perceived in the feeling of them, nor in their gums, nor in their 
very Marrows being opened. But io Animal Creatures there is a great 
diverſity of heat to be found, as well in their parts , ( for one is the heat 
about the heart, another inthe brain, another about the external parts) 
as in their accidents, as in their vehement exercitation, and Feavers. 


To 
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To the one and twentieth one, 


To this Inſtance there is ſcarce any Negative to be added; For the 
Excrements of Beaſts, even after they are old and long ejeQted , mani- 
feſtly have ſome potential heat 1n them,as may be perc-ived by their fat- 
cenipg of the ground. : 


To the two and twentieth one. 


All manner of liquors which have a great and ſtrong acrimony in 
them (be they either Waters or Oils) do execute the operations of heat 
{io the rending in ſander or divullion of bodies, and the aduſtion or bur- 
ning of them after ſome continuance; yet at the firſt touching of them 
there can be no heat perceived. And they operate according to the ana- 
logie and pores of the body to which they are applyed. Aqua Regis 
diffolves Gold, but not Silver : And contrariwiſe Aqua fortis diſlolves 
[Silver,but not Gold,and neither of both theſe waters will diſſolve Glaſs: 
and ſo of others. , | 


To the four and tweutieth one. 


Let there be a trial of the ſpirit of Wine, made in vt , Or Butter, 
Wax, or Pitch, and ſee if it will any way melt any of them with its hear. 
For the four and twentieth Inſtance ſheweth an imitative power of heat 
in it in incruſtations or hardnings. So let there trial be made alſo in Li- 
quefaftions or Meltings. Let there alſo be atrial made, or Experience 
tried by a Glaſs of Degrees, or a Weather-glaſs, and let it have an out- 
ward hollow place at the top, and put ſpirit of Wine well rectified into 
that outward hollow place, and let the hollow place be covered, that it 
may the better contain the heat z and let it be obſerved whether by its 
heat it will cauſe the water to deſcend. 


——E 


| | To the five and twentieth one. 


| Drugs and Herbs which are ſharp and biting upon the Palate , much 
more beiog taken inward, are perceived to be hot : Let us therefore ſee 
upon what other Materials they do execute the works and operations of! 
| heat. Sea-men do report, that when heaps and great maſſes of Drugs 
| or Spices which have been long ſhut and heaped up together, are opened 
on aſuddain 3 they who turn them or take them out firſt, are in great 
danger of Feavers and Inflawations of their ſpirits. Likewiſe there may | 
be trial made , whether the Powders of ſuch Drugs or Herbs will dry| 
Lard,or other flefh hanged over them, as the ſmoak offire will. 


To the ſix and twentieth one. 


Acrimony or Penetration is as well in cold things, as Vinegar, and} 
Oil of Vitriol, as in hot things, as Oil of Origanum, or the like. And fo 
likewiſe in Animate things they cauſe pain and ſmart, and in inanimate 
thiogs they pull in ſunder the parts and conſume them - neither is there 
any Negative added to this Inſtance; And in animate or living things, 
there is never any pain, but is accompanied with ſome kind of heat. 
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To the ſeven and twentieth one. 


Many are the aCtions and operations which are common both to hear 
and cold, though in a diverſe way. For Snow fecms 2 while after the 
handling of it,to burn childrens hands: and cold keevs ilſh from pure. 
faction as well as fire ; and heat contracts bodies and makes them leſs 
and ſo doth cold. But it is better to leave theſe and the like things tijj 
we come to enquire of cold. 


| \ E will firſt ſpeak of thoſe things 1a which there 1s no Degree at 


| Nature is originally hot + For there is no {tone, no metal, no ſulphur, 


The third Aphoriſm. 


"TJ" Hirdly , there is apparance to be made before underſtanding of 
s Inſtances, in which Nature (of which Inquiry 1s made) 1s accor- 
ding to more or leſs, either making compariſon of the increaſe and de- 
creaſe ja the ſame ſubje&, or making compariſon the one with the other 
in divers ſubjects. For the form of a thing, being the very thiag it {c]f,and 
the thing not difſzring from the form otherwiſe than Apparancy andf 
Exiſtency, or Outward, and [nward do differ, as well in order to man, 
as to the Univerſe ; It therefore neceſ{irily tolloweth, that no Nature 
muſt be take r atrue form, unleſs It continually decreaſe when Nature 
it ſelf decreaſeth : and likewiſe continually increaſeth when Nature ii 
ſelf is increaſed, And this Table we commonly call the Table of Degree} 
or Table of Comparative. 


The Table of Degrees or Comparatives in Hear. 


v all of Heat, but ſeem only to have 2 kind of a Potential heat. 
2r a diſpoſition or preparation to heat. Then we will deſcend to thok 
thivgs which are indeed aCtually and palpably hot to the touch, and of 
their ftrength and degrees. 

rt. lo ſolid and tangible bodies there 1s not any thing that of its own 


aothing that may be digged up; no wood, no watcr , no carkaſsofa 
caſt that is hot. And the hot waters of Baths ſeem to gain their heat 
by ſome chance or accident, either by ſome fire or flame within the 
earth , ſuch as we ſceis caſt ont of Mount tra, and oiber hills3 or by 
the conflict and ſtrife of bodics, as we fee a certain heat excited 12 the 
diſlolving of Iron, and Pewter, fo that there is no Gegrce at all of heat it 
things inanimate which can be felt by man: yet they difler in degrees ol 
coldnefs, for wood is not fo cold as Metal. But this belongs to the T abl: 
of degrees in coldnels. 

2. Yet many. inanimate things are very much diſpoſed to Potentia! 
zcats,avd preparations to flame,as Sulphur, Marle,and Salt Peter, 

3. Lhofe things which befure were but, as Horſe-durg or Lime, 01 
veradventure Aſhes, or Soot, do retain certain hidden Relicks of ther: 
tire heat, ſo that certain diſtillations and ſeparations may be cauſed 13 
{ome things by burying them in Horſe-duogsz and heat is excited 1 Lim: 
2y caſting water upon it, as we ſaid before. | 

4- Amonrglt Vegetables there is not any Plant, or part thereof (as th 
Gum or Marrow ) that ſeems hot being touched; Bur (as we ſaid before, 
2:c6n Herbs laid up cloſe together do heat. And lo the inward feeling, 

ak 
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Of the form of Hot Things. 


as that ofthe Palate, and Stomack; yea, and to the outward feeling alſo 
after they have been applyed for a while (as in Plaiſters and ointments_) 
ſome Vegetables are hot,and ſome cold. 

5. Thereis no part of any Beaſt after it is dead, or ſevered from the 
reit of the body , wherein man can feel any heat : For horſe-dung it ſelf 
retains no heat in it, unleſs it be cloſe laid up or buried. Yet all manner 
of duog ſcems to have a Potential kind of hear, as appears by its fattening 
and enriching of ſoil. And likewiſe the carkaſles of living things have 
ſuch a kind of hidden 3nd Potential heat: So that in Church-yards, 
where people are buried dayly, the earth gathers a kind of occulted and 
bidden heat, which will ſooner conſume a budy that is laid io it, than ano- 
ther pure eatth, And amongſt the Indians (as it is reported) they have 
a certain kind of thin and ſoft web made of Birds Feathers, which hath a 
kind of in-bred force, by which it will diſſolve and melt Butter that is 
wrapped up in It. 

6. All things that are of force to fatten and enrich ſoil, as Dung of 
" ſorts, Chalk, Sea-ſand, Salr, and the like, havea kind of diſpoſition to 

eat, 
7. Every Putrefaction hath in it ſelf the beginnings or grounds of 
ſome ſmall heat, though it cannot be perceived by the ſenſe of feeling: 
For even thoſe things which putrified turn to Maggots , as Fleſh and 
Cheeſe , ſeem not hot when you touch them; neither doth that rotten 
wood which ſhineth and gliſtereth in the dark, feel hot. But there isa 
_ of heat in putrified things , which ſometime betrays it ſelf by the 
mell, 
3. Therefore the firſt degree of heat , which by the ſence of feeling is | 
perceived to be hot, ſeems to be the heat of living thiogs, which hath a 
great extent of degrees: for the loweſt degree which is in IoſeQts, is ſcarce 
to be felt, and the higheſt degree will hardly reach to that degree of heat 
which is in the Sun-beams, in hotteſt Countries and ſeaſons : neither is 
it ſo ſharp and vehement, but that you may endure your hand onit. And 
yet it is reported of Conſtartins, and ſome others, who were of an excee- 
ding dry conſtitution of body , that being taken with a burning Feaver, 
they were ſo hot that you could not endure to hold your hand upon 
them. 
9. Living Creatures have their heat increaſed in them , by Motion 
and exerciſe,by Wine and high food, venery,burning Feavers,and pain. 
10. Liviog Creatures in Feavers which have intermiſſion, in the be- 
ginning of their fits are rak-<n with a chillineſs and cold ; and a while af- 
ter they grow extream hot, which they likewiſe do in burning Agues 
and Peſttlent Feavers. | 
11. Let farther Enquiry be made of the Comparative heat in divers 
Creatures,as Fiſhes, four-footed Beaſts, Serpents, Birds,and likewiſe accor- 
ding to their ſeveral and ſpecial kinds, as in a Lion, a Kite, a Man, For 
according to the common opinion, the Inwards of Fiſhes are not very 
hot, but the Entrails of Birds are extream hot, as Pigeons, Hawks, and 
Eſtridges. 

12. Let there alſo further enquiry be made of the Comparative heat 
in the ſame Creature, according to the diverſity of its parts avd mem- 
bers. For Milk, Bloud, Seed, Eggs, are found in a mean degree lJuke- 
warm, and leſs hot than the outward fleſh of a Creature, when it moves 
Or is driven. But what degree of Heat is inthe brain, ſtomack, heart, and] 
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che reſt,hath not likewiſe been enquired of. | _— 
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12. All manner of Creatures, in winter, and cold weather are one- 
| wardly cold, but their inward parts are thought to be the hotter there. | 
| _ by. - | 
| 14. The Heat of the Heaven of i.lement, in the hotteſt Countries ang 
ſeaſons is not ſo in high a degree as to burn dry wood, or ſtraw, or light 
tinder which is made of Linnen, unleſle 1t be corroborated by the belp 
of a burniog-glaG; and yet it may draw up vapours vut of moiſt 
| ; things. : 
| | 15. According to the relation of Aſtronomers , there are ſome ſtars | 
hotter than other ſome. And amonglt the Planets, next to Sol, Aars is 
the hotteſt, then Jupiter, and then Venw. Lunais cold, ard Saturn co]. 
deſt ofall. Amonglt the fixed (tars , the hotteſt 1s that calted Sirins , 
then the Lions hearc,or Regulus, then the Dog-ſtar, &>c. 
{ 16. The San caſts moſt heat when 1t groweth neareſt its perpendicy: 
lar or Zeaithz whichis likewiſe ſo in other Planets, according to their 
portion of heat, As for example , Jupiter heats us more when he is in 
| Cancer, or Leo, than when he 1810 Capricornizs or Aquarins, 
| 17. The Sun and the reſt of the Planets do heat more when they are 
in their Perieeons, by reaſon of their nearneſs to the earth, than in their 
Apogeons. And if it happen at any time the Sun to be 1n his Perigeon, and 
withal near his Verpendicularity, it muſt needs heat more than when it js 
| in its Perzge0n,but more in obliquity. So that the Compariſon of the Exal. 
tation of che Planets ought to be noted whether it participate more of 
Obliquity or Perpendicularityzaccording to the varicty of Regions. 
| 18. Sol, andlikewiſe the reſt of the Planets, are thought to yield 
1 greater heat when they areneareſt to the greateſt fixed ſtars : as when 
Sol. is in Leo, it is nearer Cor Leonis,Canda Leonis, and Spica Virginis, and 
and Siriz4,and Canicula , than when it 18 In Cancer, where notwithſtan- 
ling it is neareſt its Perpendicularity. And it 15 credible that the parts 
of the Heavens do infuſe the greater heat, (htough it be not perceptible 
to the feeling) the more they are adorned with ltars, eſpecially of the 
biggeſt kind. | 

19. The Heat of the Heavens 1s therefore increaſed three ways. By 
the Perpendicularity, the Propinquity or Perigzon, and by the Conjun- | 
Ction or Confſorting of Stare. 

20. Howloever there isa great difference between the heat of living 
Creatures, of Celeſtial beams (as they come tous) and flame, though it 
be never ſo weak, and all things heated with fire, and liquid things,or the 
air it {:]f being much kcated by fire. For the flame of ſpitit of Wine, 
eſpecially if it be rarified, and not thruſt up together; yet is of force tc 
burn {iraw,orlinnen,or paper, which the heat oi a Creature caiz never do, 
agr yet the heat of the Sufi, without the belp of a burniyg-Giafs, 

21. Buiides, in flames, and fired things there are many de;.rees In tac 
violence cr weakneſs of heat. But ofthele there hath been no diligent 
inquifition: fo that we mult of neceflity ligantly run them over, Oi 
{{ames therefore that of the ſpirit of wine ſeems to be the foficſt, unlef 
mat which they call 7enzs ſatuns, and thoſe Hifſhes which are cauſed by] {| 
the {weat of beaſis be ſofter. Next is the flame of porous Vegitables 5 a: 
(traw, ruſhes, dric leaves, from which the flame of hair, or feathers doth 
20t much differ. Nexe unto this is the flame of woed , eſpecially ſuch 
wood as hath not much rozen or pitch in 1t, and te flame of {121211 wood 
| (ach as commonly is made up in Faggots) is fotter than thai of great 
1085.1 
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Of the form of Hot Things. 


logs,and timber,and roots of crees ; a trial whereot may be made ig Ireq 
Furnaces, in which Faggots made of boughs of trees,are no way uſeful o| 
Next to this (as we conceive) 1s the flame of Oil, Tallow and Wax, and 
ach Oily and fat things'which have not much acrimony in them ; but! 
the ſtrongeſt heat 1s in Pitch and Rozen 5, and more fervent in Sulphur 
and Camphire, and Marle, and Salt-Peter,and Salts, (after the crude = 
caw matter is broken out) and in the compounds of theſe , as Gun-| 
powder and Greck-fire, ( which is commonly called Wild-fire) and fe-| 
veral kinds of it, which have ſuch an obſtinate heat, that water will hard- 
ly put it out. 

22, We alſo hold the flame which proceeds cut of ſome imperfe&t Mes» 
tals to be very ſtrong and ſharp : But of all theſe things we muſt enquire 
further. 

23. But the flame of fierce and ſtrong Lightnings ſeems to exceed all 
theſe - For it hath ſometimes melted perfect Iron into drops, which 
none of thoſe other flames could do. 

24. In fired things allo there are divers degrees of heat, of which alſo 
there hath been no diligent Inquitition made. We hold a moſt weak heat 
to be in burned Linnen , ſuch 3s we uſe to kindle fire with, and likewiſe 
that of ſpungy wood , or dryed Match, ſuch as 1s uſed to fire Guns with- 
al. Next unto theſe comes a burning wood-coal, or Charcoal, and firy 
hot bricks, and the like. But or all fired things we hold firy Metals to be 
the moſt vehement hot,as Iron and Copper,&c. But of theſe there muſt 
be further Inquiſition made. 

25. Thereare ſome fired things far better than ſome flames, For fired 
or red hot Iron is far hotter and more burning than the flame of the ſpirit 
of wine. | 

26. There are allo ſome things which are not fired , but only heated | 
with fire and air ſhut up in Reverberatories. Some do much exceed in 
heat doth flames and fired things, 

27. Motion increaſeth heat, as we may find by experience in bellows 
and blowing : ſo that ſome of the hardeſt kind of Metals will not diſſolve 
or melt with a dead fire, without it be blown up. 

28, Let trial be made by burning-glaſſes, with which,as I remember,this 
may be done. As for example, it the Glaſs be ſet at the diſtance of a ſpan 
[from the combuſtible object,it will not light nor burn ſo well as if it be ſet 
\as for example) at the diſtance of halfa ſpan length, and ſo ſoftly and 
by degrees be drawn to the diſtance of a whole ſpan length : yet the An- 
les and union of the beams 15 the ſame, but the Motion it ſelf increafeth 
the operation of the heat. | 
29. It is that thoſe burnings which happen when it is a ſtrong wind 
do proceed further when they are againſt the wind than with the wind, 
namely, becaule the flame beats back with a quicker motion when the 
wind fends it back, than when the wind drives it forward. 

30. Flame doth not break out, or engender,unlefs there be ſome Con- 
cavity in which the flame may move and play, unleſs it be in flatuous and 
windy flames of Gun-powder and the like, where the compreſſion and 
impriſoning of the flame increaſcth the fury of it. 

3t. An Anvil is much heated by the hammer z ſo that if the Anvil 
were of a thin plate, we believe 1t might be heated by ſtrong and contiou 
il blows of the Hammer, fo far as to be red hot, as if it had been put in the 
fire. But this may be made trial of, 
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32. But in ſuch fired things which are porous, and wive ſpace and wa 
for the exerciſing cf the Motion of the fire, if that Motion be hindered by 
a ſtrong compreſſion , the fire is preſently put out, as when tinder, of a 
burning ſouft of a Candle or Lamp 1s prefled or trodden out, preſently 
the operations of the fire do ceafe. 

33. The approaching or ſetting near of a thing to a hot body , increa. 
ſeth the heat, according to the degree of approaching z and the ſame 
effect isin light. For the nearer the object 1s ſet to the light, the more 


vilible it 1. 


54. The union of divers heats increaſeth the heat. For a great fire and 
4 little fire inthe ſame place,do ſomewhat one with the other increaſe the 
heat : But lukewarm water put into boyling water cools it. 

35- The remaining or long ſtaying ina place of a hot body 1ncreafeth 
the heat. For the heat continually proceeding and i{iuing out, 's mixed 
with the heat which was there before; ſo that it multiplyeth the heat, 
For a fire will-not heat a Chamber ſo much in halt an hour as 1t will do in 
a whole hour. But it is not ſo in light ; for a Lawp or a Candle (ct in 1 
place, will give no more light after a long ſtay , than it did at the very 
firſt. 

36. An irritation or exaſperation by the coldneſs which 1s round 
about, increaſeth the heat, as we find by fire in froſty weather : which 
we belicve to be done, not only by the keeping in, and contracting of the 
heat, which is a kind of uniting it; but alſo by exaſperation : as when 
Air, ora ſtick is violently drawn together, it duth not tlie out again pun- 
tually into its proper place, but goes further the contrary way. So let 
chere be a diligent trial made, by a ſtick, or ſome ſuch thing thruſt into 
the flame , whether it doth not bura ſooner thruſt on the one fide of the 
Jame, than if it be thruſt into the middle of 1t- 

7. The degrees of taking in, or receiving of heat are many, And 
firſt of all you muſt note how ſinall and Jittle a heat will alter, and in 
ſome meaſure heat even ſuch things as are leaſt fit to take heat. For a 
Bullet of Lead, or any other metal will be ſomewhat heated by holding 
it for ſome time 1n a mans hand3 fo eaſily 1s heat excited, and tranſmitted 
into any thing, the body being no way apparently changed. 

28. Ot all bodies air doth moſt cafily rake, and fend back hear, which 
may be eafiliclt perceived in the Weatherglafles. Thcy are made in this 
kind: Vake a glaſs with a hollow belly, anda long and ſmall neck 5 let 
this glaſs be turned topic turvie, the mouth downward, and the belly 
upward, and fo let it be put into another glat[z where there is water, 
rouching the bottoime of the receiving-glaſlz, with the mouth of the 
glats which 1s put 1n. And let the neck of the glaſs which 1s pur, lean « 
little upon the mouth of the receiving-glaſs, which that it may the bet- 
ter du, [eta little wax be laid about the mouth of the lower glaſs ; but the 
Mouth ouwutt not be quite (topped, for fear leſt for want of ſucceeding Air. 
the Viotion. which we ſhall preſently ſpeak, he hindred, which is very de- 
cate and ealte. But the glaſs which is put in mult firſt have the top oft. 
which 1s the belly, warmed. Then after the glaſs is placed , as we have 
aid, the Air will retreat and draw it felt up together, (which betore 
was dilated , and ſpread abroad by heating) aftcr a lufticient pauſe, to 
quench that acquired heat to ſuch an extent and dimention as the airat 
(hat time ſhall be when the glaſs is put in, and the watcr ſhall be draw 


up to ſuch a meaſure; Andthere mult be a long and narrow pper hanged 
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about it, and marked our with as many degrees as you ſhall think hitting, 
And you ſhall fee as the time of the day grows hot or cold, that the Air 
will contract it ſ{c]f into the le{ſe compaſs by reaſon of cold, and extend 
and dilate it ſelf by reaſon of heat, which ſhall be perceived by the wa- 
ter aſcending when the Air cloſes up together, and deſcending when the 
air dilates or ſpreads it (elf abroad. And the ſence of the air concerning 
heat and cold is ſo (ubtile and exquiſite, that it goes far beyond the facu]- 


ty of mans feeling: ſo that a Sun beam , or the heat of ones breath, and 
mach more the heat of ones hand, 1t being laid a top of the glaſs will ma- 
oifeſtly cauſe the water to deſcend. But we believe that the ſpirit of 
Beaſts hath yet a more exquiſite feeling of heat and cold, if it were not 
hindred and dulled by the maſs of the body. 

39. Next to the Air we believe thoſe bodies to be moſt ſenſible of 
heat, which are moſt immediately changed and altered from cold,as ſnow 
and Ice; for they begin to melt and be diſſolved with the leaſt heat and 
luke-warmaeſs. Next to them peradventure is Qqick filver. Next unto 
it are your fat bodies, or ſubſtances, as Oil, Butter, and the like; then 
Wood, then Water, and laſtof all Stons and Metals, which do not ea- 
fily grow hot, eſpecially inwardly, But theſe being once hot , do retain 
their heat for along time; ſo that a Brick or a ſtone, or a hot Iron being 
put into a tub of water for a quarter of an hours ſpace, more or leſs, will 
hold and keep their heat, ſo that you ſhall hardly be able to touch 
chem, 

40. The leſſer the maſs of the body is , the ſooner it heats, a hot bo- 
dy being laid near to itz which ſhewetht that all manner of heat withus, 
{is ig ſome manner adverſe and contrary to any tangible body. 

41. Heat, as concerning the humane ſenſe of feeling , is a various and 
reſpe@ive thing: ſo that if we put our hand when it is cold into luke- 
warm water, the water will ſeem hot; if our hand be hot, the ſame water 


will feem cold. | 
The fourth Aphoriſm. 


Ow poor we arein Hiſtory every one may eaſily perceive , by that 
| in the precedent Tables: We have been forced not onely to in- 


ſert Traditions and relations inſtead of Hiſtory, making ſome queſtion 
and doubt of the Truth and Authority of them; but we have alſo of- 
entimes been conſtrained to make uſe of theſe or the like words < Let 
rial be made ; or, let it be further enquired. 


The fifth Aphoriſm. 


Nd we uſe to call the work and office of theſe three Tables, the ap- 
{A pearance of the Inſtances to the underſtanding : and the appea- 
rance being made, the InduQtion it ſelf is to be ſeta work. For upon the 
appearances of all and every Inſtance, ſuch a Nature as may always be 
preſent or abſent, may increaſe or decreaſe with the Nature which is pro- 
poſed; and ſhall be, as we ſaid before, a limitation of common Na- 
ow This if the mind do at firſt and from the beginning attempt to do 
affirmatively (which being left to it ſelf it always uſeth to do) we ſhall 
find ill determined notionals, phantaſms, and imaginary things, and Axi- 


j 


oms daily to be amended; unleſs we will (according to the cuſtome of 


the Schools) fight for falſchoods. And yet they will queſtionleſs be either 
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better or worſe according to the faculty and {trength of the undex- 
ſtanding which operates. To God ( who 1s the giver and Maker of 
forms) or peradventure to Angels, and Underitandings it may belong 
to know Forms immediately by way of affirmation, and in the Deginning 
of Contemplation ; Butit isa thing indeed beyond mans capacity, who 
can at firſt proceed onely by Negatives , and at the laſt end with Afﬀer- 
natives, atter all manner of excluſton. 


The ſixth Aphoriſm. 


WW muſt therefore a ſolution and ſeparation of Nature be made; 
| notby Fire, but by the Mind, as by a divine fire. Therefore the 
firſt work ofa true InduCtion is (as concerning finding out of Forms) x 
Rejetion or Excluſion of all, and fingular ſuch Natures which are not 
found in any Inſtance where the ſuppoſed Nature 1s preſent ; or that arc 
found in any Inſtance where the ſuppoſed Nature 1s abſcnt 3 or that are 
found to increaſe in any Inſtance when the ſuppoled Nature decreaſeth, 
or to decreaſe when the ſuppoſed Nature increaleth., And then after the 
Rejedtion and Excluſion is rightly and d uly made , in the ſecond place 
(as in the bottom)will remaia(all volatile opinions flying up into ſmoak) 
the ſolid, true, and well terminated Afirmative Form. And this isbriet 


circumſtances : And peradventufe we ſhall not omit any thing that ſhal] 
make to this purpoſe. | 


The ſevemh Aphoriſm. 


LIt we muſt continually take heed and beware, leſt while we ſeem to 

atrribute ſo many parts to Forms, the things we ipcak be wreſted to 
thoſe Forms to which mens thoughts and contempiations have hitherto 
been accuſtomed. For in the firſt place we do not now ſpeak of copula- 
red Forms, which are (as we fatd before) the marriages or cojunin 
of ſimple Natures by the common courſe of the Univerſe, as of the Li- 
on, Fagle, Roſe, Gold, and the like. For it will be time to treat of them 
when we (hall come to the hidden Progreſſions, and hidden Figurations, 
and the finding out of them,as they are to be tound in ſubſtances (as they 
call them) or concrete Natures. ; And again, thote things which we 
ſpeak mult not be underſtood, (alſo as concernivg fimple Natures) ofab- 
(tracted Forms and Ideas, either not dermined or 1!1 determined 1a the 
matter.For when we ſpeak of Forms, we mean nothing elſe but thoſe Laws 
and determinations ot a pure at which do order aad conſtitute ſome ſim: 
ple Nature, as heat, light, weight in any ſuſceprible matter and ſubject: 
So that the Form of Heat, or the Form of Light , is the ſame thing asthe 
Law of heat, or the Law of Light : neither do we ever withdraw our 
[clves, or recede from the things themſelves, and the operative part. 
Theretore when we ſay (as for example) in the Inquiſition of the Form 
ot heatz Keject tenuity , or tenuity 1s not of the Form of Heat , it is as 
much as if we faid, a man may briog in heat upon a condenſed or ſolid 
oody 3 or contrariwiſe,a man may take,or put away heat from a thin and 
icnuous body. Andifto any one it ſeems that our Forms alto have lome- 


and eafie to be ſpoken ; but we muſt attain to it by many windings and| 


wa of the Abſtract becauſe they mix and joyn together - gs ear 
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by drowning, Burning, by a prick ofa Sword, by an Apoplexy , and by 
Covſunption,and theſe do agree 10 the Nature of Heat, Redneſs, Death,) 
[et him know that he hath an underſtanding captivated and kept in by 
cuitome,integrality of things,zod by opinions. For it is molt certain, that 
theſe things, though they be Heterogeneal and Alien, yet they agree in 
the Form, or Law, which ordains Heat, Rednels, or Death. And that 
humane power cannot be emancipated and freed from the common 
courſe of Nature, and be enlarged and exalted to new Efficients, and 
new ways and means of operating, but onely by revealing and inventing 
of ſuch Forms. And yet after this union of Nature , which is the moli 
principal thing, we will afterward, inits proper place, ſpeak of the divi- 
ſions and veins of Nature, as well ordinary, as thoſe which are iatecna]. 
and molt true. 


The eighth Aphoriſm. 


Ow we muſt propoſe an Example of the Excluſion or Rej=&tion of 
N Natures, which by the Tables of Appearance are found to be not of 
the Form of Heat 3 Giving you inthe mean time to underſtand, that not 
onely each Table is ſufficient for the Rejeftion of any Nature , but alſo 
each ſeveral Inſtance contained in them. For it appears plainly by what 
hath been ſaid, that every contradictory Inſtance doth deſtroy what may 
be thought of the Form : yet notwithſtanding , for perſpicuities ſake, 


peat the Excluſive. 


An Example of the Excluſive, or RejeSion of natures from 
the Form of Heat. 


I.JD)Y the Beams of the Sun, Reject the Elementary Nature. 

2. By common fire,eſpecially fires under ground(which are moſt re- 
mote and ſecluded from the Celeſtial beams )Rejett the Celeſtial Nature. 
3- By all manner of CalefaCtions of bodys, (namely Minerals, Vegi- 
tables,exterior parts of Animals, or living Creatures, Water,Oil, Air, and 
the like) only by putting them near to the fire, or any other hot body, 
Reject all manner of Vartety, or more ſubtile texture or compoſure of 
bodtes. 

4. By Iron and other metals made red hot , which heat other bodys, 
and yet are no ways diminiſhed.in their weight or ſubſtance 3 Reject the 
infuſion or mixture ofthe ſubſtance of another hot thiog. 

5. By hot Water, and Air, and allo by Metals and other ſolid thiogs 
heated, but not to that degree to be firy,or red hot 3 Reject Lighr. 

6. Bythe Rays of the Moon and other Stars, (the Sun only excepted,) 


Rejctalſo Light. 

7. By the Compariſon of Red hot Iron, and the flame ofthe Spirit of 
Wine(of which the Red hot Iron hath more heat, and leſs light, and the 
Spirit of Wine more light and leſs heat) Reject Light allo. 

8. By Gould and other Red hot Metals , which are generally of a moſt 
thick body ; Reject Tenvity or Thinncſs. 

9. By air, which for the moſt part is cold , and yet remains tenuous 


and thin. Reje@ allo thinneſs or tenulty. 10. By 


kay, the redn-ſs which 1s fixed in the roſe or the like, and that red-| 


and to demonſtrate the uſe of the Tables more plainly, we double or re-| 
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| thoſe which we have ſpoken of (as the notion of the Elementary vature, 


10. By Red hot Iron, which doth not ſwell io the maſs, but remains 
{till within the ſame viſible dimentionz Reject Local or Expanſive Motion 
in general. 

11, By the dilatation of airin Weather-glaſles , and the like , which 
moveth manifeſtly , locally, and expanfively, and yet receives no mani- 
feſt increale of heatz Reject allu Local and Expanfive Motion in gene- 
ral. | | 

12. By theeaſie Tepefattion or making Luke-warm of all manner of 
>odys without any deſtruction, or notable alteration; Reje@ the de- 
{tructtive Nature, or violent infuſion of any new Nature. | 

13. By the conſent and conformity of like operations done by Heat 
and Cold ; Reject both Expanſive, and Contractive cold in general. 

14. By the kindling of heat by Attrition or violent rubbing together 
of budiesz R<j=Ct the Principal Nature. We call that Principal Nature 
which is found politive in Nature,and is not cauſed by precedent Nature: 
There are allo other Natures, for we do not make up perfeQt Tables, but 
only ſet down Examples, All and fingular the former Natures are not of 


the Form of heat. And mans free of all the foreſaid Natures, in his ope- 


ration upvn heat, 


The Ninth Aphoriſmz. 


N the Excluſive are laid the grounds and foundations of the true In 
duction, which notwithſtanding is not perfected until it be ſetledin| 
the Affirmative. Neither 1s the Excluſive any way perfect, nor cannot be| 
ſointhe beginnings. For the Excluſive is (as it plainly appears) a Re- 
jzftion of ſimple Natures - and if we yet have not good and true noti- 
ons of fimple natures, how can the Excluſive be reCtified ? But ſome of 


the notion of the Celeſtial nature, the notion of Tenuity) are wandring 
notions, that are not well terminated. We therefore who both know and 
remember what a great work we undertake (namely to make the under- 
{tanding of Man equal to things, and tonature) will no way give over 
with that which we have already ſpoken; but will carry the matter on 
further, and are framing and diſtibuting ſtronger helps for the uſe of 
the underſtandiog, which we will now adde. And truly for the interpre- 
ticg ofnature, the mind is to be ſo prepared and framed, that it may hold 
it ſelf up in the true degrees of Certitude; and yet think (eſpecially inthe 


beginnings) that thoſe things which are preſent, do much depend upon 
them which after, 


The tenth Aphori (m. 


Et becauſe truth is ſooner gotten out of error than out of confuſion, 

XL we thiok it were fitting to ſuffer the the underſtanding after it hath 
(iudicd and pondered upon the three Tables of the firſt Appearance 
"ſuck as we have Jaid them down) to prepare it ſelf and attempt the 
work of the Interpretation of nature in the Afﬀtirmative,as well out of the 
[n{tances of the Table, as of thoſe things which ſhall otherwiſe preſent 
themſelves unto him. Which kind of Trial we uſe to call a Permiſſion of 
the underſtanding 3 or a begun Interpretation, or firſt: 


The 
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| 
The fiirft Vindemiation of the Form of Hear. | 


© mult note, that the Form of the thing is ( as it plainly appears 
by what we have ſpoken b-fore) in all and each of thoſe lnſtan- 
| |<e5, in which the thing it ſelf is, otherwiſe it would not be a Form : Sv 
' [that there can be no contradictorie Inſtance given. Yet the Form is 
found far more conſpicuous and evident in ſome Inſtances then ia other- 
ſome : namely, inſuch where the nature of Form 1s lefle reſtrained, hin- 
dred and reduced into order by other Natures s And fuch Inſtances are 
called Enlightnings,or Oitenfive Inſtances. We mult therefore proceed | 
tothe firſt Vindemiation of the Form of Heat. In all and ſingular Inftan- 
ces Nature whoſe limitation is heat, ſeems to be a motion, which is molt 
| |plaioly ſhewa in Flame, which always moveth, and in boiling or ſeething 
Liquors, which do continally move. And it likewiſe appears, in the 
| naſtaing and 1acreaſe of heat made by Motion, as in Bellows and Winds, 
| whereot ſee Inſtance 29. Table 3. And likewiſe in other kinds of Moti- j | 
on, whereof ſee Inſtance 23. and 31. Table 3. Apgainit is ſhewn in the of 
extinction of fire and heat by a ſtrong compreſſion, which ſtays and cau- 
ſeth Motion to ceaſe : whereofſee lnltance 39.and 323. Table3. Ir 18 alſo | 
made manifeſt ja this, that any kind of body is deſtroyed, or at leaſt Mo 
aocably altered by any kind of fire , and ſtrong and vehement heat. ME 
Whereby it plainly appears, that Heat doth cauſe a tumult and pertur- ' W 
bation, and a ſharp Motion in the inward parts of the body, which by | lj 
little and little inclines to a diſlolution. Let that which we have faid | 
of Motion, (namely that it is in place of a Genus to heat.) not that heat " 
lngenders Motion, or that Motion ingenders heat (though theſe be true | i 
in ſome thing) but that the very ſelf-heat, or the quiddity it ſelf ofheat i 
is Motion and oothiog elſe, but limited by differences, which we will pre- | | 
preſently adde,after we have ſer down ſome Cautions to avoid the Equi- il 
vocation. Athing hot to the ſenſe is a reſpective thing, and in order | is | 
| to man, and not to the univerſal, and it 1s rightly laid as an effect of heat M | 
onely in the Animal ſpirit. And is it ſelf alſo it 1s a different thing, ſeeing f' 
the ſame bodie (according as the ſenſe is prediſpoſed) brings in the per- | þ 


. ql 
cetvance both of heat and cold, as appears by the Inſtance 41. Table 3. L 
Neither muſt the communication of heat or its Tranhtive Nature, by P1 
which one body laid to another body that 15 hot, doth alſo grow hot, ty 


| be confounded with the form of heat. For heat is one thing , and Cale- | 
tative or caufing of heat is another. For by the Motion of Attrition a 
heat is brought 1n, without any preceding heat : whereby the Calefactive | 
or cauſer of heat is excluded from the Form of heat. And likewiſe of 
when heat is made by the approximation or drawing near of heat, this pd 


ts not done out of the Form of heat, but wholly depends upon a high- kd, 
| Jer and more common Nature, namely the Nature of Aſſimilation or ol 
| Multiplication of it ſelf ; whereof mult be a ſeveral Inquiſition made. þ. 
| But the ootion of fire is vulgar, and nothing worth) for it is compoſed of [1 
the concourſe or meeting of heat and brightneſs in ſome one body, as 10 Io 
ordinary flame, 22d bodies heated to the height of being red hot. {þ 
L1ying therefore all Equivocals afide, we muſt at Jaſt come tothe true | i} 


Differences, which limit the Motion, and bring it into the Form of 
Heat. | 
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| He firſt Difference therefore 1s, that Heat is an Expanſive Motion, 
| by which the body ſtrives to Qilate and ſpread abroad it ſelf, to 
| grow into a greater ſphere or dimenſion than it held at firſt. And this 
| Difference ſhews it ſelf moſt manifeitly in the flame where the ſmoak or 
| fat breath doth manifeſtly open and dilate it felt into flame. 
It appears alſo 1n all boyling liquor, which manifeſtly ſwels, riſes, and 
bubbles, and forces a way of extending it (elf, till it turns into a body of 
greater extent, and more dilatated than the liquor 1t ſelf : namely, into 
vapour, or ſmoak,or Air- 


It ſhews it ſelf alſo in all manner of wood,or combuſtible thing; where- 
in ſometimes there is a ſweating,and always an evaporation, 

It ſhews it ſelf allo in the melting of M=tals, which (being ofa moſt 
compacted body ) do not eaſily ſwell nor dilatate themſelves, and yet 
their ſpirit after it is dilatated within it ſelf, and conſequently defires x 
greater dilatation, it thruſts and plainly drives the thicker parts into the 
liquid, And if the Heat be encreaſ:d, and made more violent, it reſolves 
and turns much of it into volatile. 

It ſhews it ſelf alſo in Iron or Stones, which though they do not melt 
and run , yet they grow ſoft: which appears alſo in wooden rods or 
| ſticks, which being heated in hot Embers, become flexible. 

But this Motion is beſt diſcerned inthe Air, which by alittle heat pre- 
ſently and manifeſtly dilatates it feclf,as by Inftance 38. Table 3. 

It ſhews it ſelf alſo in the contrary Nature, namely of cold. For cold 
doth contra and ſhrink up all bodies; ſo that in cxtream cold weather 
nails will fall out of walls, Brafs will crack, and Glaſs alſo being heated 
and preſently laid in the cold will crack and break. The Air alſo with 
every {light cold will contract it ſelf, as Inſtance 33. Table 3. But of 
theſe thiogs we will ſpeak more at large in the Inquiſition of cold. 

Neither isit to be wondred at, though heat and cold do work many 
common effects, ( whereot ſee Inſtance 32. Table 2. ) ſeeing there are 
two of the following Differences ( which we will preſently ſpeak of) 
which belong unto both Natures : though in this Difference (whereof 
we now ſpeak) the aCtions be diametrically oppoſite. For heat gives at 
Expanſive and Dilatating Miotionz And cold gives a ContraRing and 
Shrinking Motion. 


— 


| He ſecond Difference is a Modification cf the firſt, namely this; 

That heat is an Expanſive Motion, or a Motion towards the cit-| 
|\cumfcrence, but with thislimitation, that the body mult withal becartl-| 
Jed upwards. For queſttonleſs there are many mixt Motions : as for ex: 
LGole, an Arrow ora Dart in going forward wheels about,and wheeling 
| about it goes forward ; So likewiſe the Motion of heat is both expanſive 
and bcaring upward. 

Tiiis Difference plainly appears by putting of a fork or Iron Þar 
'0to the fire; for if it be put into the fire perpendicularly , and hold 
your hand upon it, it will quickly burn your hand, which it will not do 
lo juddenly itit be put in fide-way or lower. | 

It alſo appears by diſtillations in a Deſcending Still, ſuch as are uſed 
ior the tendereſt kind of Flowers, the ſine]l whereof eaſily yaniſheth 
away: Wherein Induſtry hath invented this way ro place the fire upon, 
1nd not under the Still, to theend that it may ſcortch leſs; for not one!y 
lame, but all manner of heat naturally tends upward. Let| 
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Of the Formof Hot Things. 
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'cold, namely, whether cold doth not contract the budy deſcending 
downward, as heat doth dilatate it aſcending upward. Take two lron 
\rods, or two glaſs Trunks, both of one bigneſs and proportion , and let 
them be made ſomewhat hot, and lay a ſpunge dipped in cold water, or 
ſome ſnow under one,and upon the other ; And we believe that will ſoo- 
ner be cold all over which hath the ſnow above it, than that which 
hath the faow beneath it: Contrary to the effect which is wrought by 


heat. 


"TH: thiri Difference 15, that heat is a motion not uniformly 
__Expanlive1nali parts, but in ſome leſter parts of the body; and 
withal reſtrained, repelled, and reverberated, ſo that it turneth to an al- 
ternitive,trying, and (triving motion, chafed by the repercuſſton, whence 
the raging of heat and fire takes 1t beginning. | 
And this difference is molt of all perceived in flame and boyling 1li- 


quors3 which always quake, and ſwell up in ſmall parcels, and then fiok 
1galn. 
* is ſhewn alſo in thoſe bodies which are ſo hardly compacted toge- 
cher, that being heated or fired, they do not ſwell nor increaſe their 
bulk or mals ; as red hot Iron, in which is a moſt ſharp heat. 

This appears alſo in that, that fire ſcorcheth moſt in cold weather. 
Likewiſe it appears by this, that when Air is extended in a Weather- 
glaſs, without any let or repulſion, that 1s to ſay, uniformly and equally, 
the heat is not perceived. Likewiſe in winds which are incloſed and ſhut 
up, though they break out with a mighty force, yet there is no notable 
heat perceived; becauſe the Motion is of the whole , and not alternative 
by parcels. And for this let trial be made, whether flame doth not burn 
more ſharply toward the ſides than in the middle. | 

It appears alſo in this, that all manner of burning is performed thorow 
ſmall pores of th: body which is burned fo that burning doth under- 
mine, penetrate,dig, and prick,as if there were an infinite ſort of needles. 
And thence it comes thar all ſtrong waters (if they be proportioned to 
the body upon which they operate_) do work and operate like fire, tho- 
row their corroding and plercing Nature. | 

And this Difference, whereot we now ſpeak, 1s common to the Na- 
ture of cold, in which the contraQive Motion is reſtrained by the reni- 
tency or oppoficion of expanſion: As in heat the expanſive motion 15 re- 
trained by the retinency or hanging back of contraction. 

So that whether the parts of the body do penetrate inwardly, or out- 
wardly, the reaſon is alike; though the ſtrength or force be very une- 
qual and different ; for we have not here with us upon the ſuperficies 
of the earth any thing that is cold in an Extream degree. See Inſtance 27. 
Cable g. 


that the motion of pricking or penetration , muſt be ſomewhat 


\ſwift,and not flow and dull; and that it muſt be done by parcels, though 


This 


(mall ones : yet not extream ſmall, but of a mean bigneſs. 


"T*Re fourth Difference is a modification of the firſt; Namely this, | 


| | Let a Trial or Experiment of this be made in the contrary nature of 


| 
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This Difference appears in comparing of the operations done by fire 
with thoſe which are performed by time or age. . For age or time dries 
up, conſumes, ruins, and turns to aſhes as well as fire, or rather more ſyb- 
ily. But becauſe ſuch a kind of motion is very {low, and is wrought up. 

| on very ſmall parcels, the heat is not perceived. 


| It appears alſo in comparing the diſlolvings of Iron and Gold ; for 


—— — 


Gold is diſſolved without raiſing any heat , but Iron with a moſt vehe- 
ment ſtirring up of heat, though for the time, it be almoſt in the fame 
quantity. Becauſe that in Gold the ingreſs or entrance of the waterof 
ſeparation is mild, and infinuates it ſelf ſubtily, and the parts of the Gold 
do yield eafily : But in Iron the ingreſs is harſh, and with ſome conflic, 
and the parts of the Iron ſhew more obſtinacy. 


le appears alſo in ſome Gangrenes , and Mortifications of. the fleſh; 
which do not cauſe any great heat or pain, by reaſon ofthe ſubtilneſs of 
the PutrefaCtion. 

And let this be the firſt Vindemiation or inchoated interpretation of 
the Form of heat, made by the permiſſion of the underſtanding. 


And by this firſt Vindemiation the Form or true Definition of heat, 
(namely of that heat which in reſpe& ofthe Univerſal, not only relative 
to the ſenſe) is in few words this. Heat is an Expanſive Motion, cohibi- 
ted, and(triving by the leſſer parts: and Expanſion is modified, that 
expanding or ſpreading it ſelf out in circuit, it muſt notwithſtanding 
incline ſomewhat upward; and that ſtriving by parts is likewiſe modi- 
fied, that it ought not to be altogether ſlow, but ſomewhat ſwift , and 
with ſome violence. 


And concerning what belongs to the Operative it is the ſame thiog z 
for the Deſignation or Deſcription is this: If in any natural body you 
can excite a Motion to dilatate and ſpread out it ſelf, and can ſtay back 
that motion, and ſoturn it againſt it ſelf, that dilatation may not pro- 
ceed equally, but partly proceed, and partly be beaten back, you wil 
queſtionleſs engender a heat: not any way regarding whether it be an 
Elementary body, (as they call it) or imbrued by the Celeſtial ; whe: 
ther luminous or dark 5 whether thin or thick 3 whether locally ſpread 
abroad, or contained within the incloſures of the firſt dimenſion ; whe 
ther tending todiſſolution, or remaining in the ſame ſtate , whether Aoi- 
mal or Vegitablez whether Mineral or Water z whether Oil or Air, or 
any other ſubſtance whatſoever, ſo it be ſuſceptible of the foreſaid mo- 
tion. A hot thing tothe ſenſe is the ſame, but with ſuch an Analogy as is| 
fitting for the ſenſe. 


tt. 
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| The Diviſion of Hear. 


[7 ſeems to be a cuſtomary and authentica] diviſion , that there are 
three kinds of heat; Namely, the heat of Celeſtial things, the heat 
of Animals, or living creatures, and the heat of fire ; and that theſe heats, 
(eſpecially one of them compared to the other two) are in their eſſence 
and kind, or their ſpecifical Nature,meerlydifferent,and altogether hete-| 
rogeneal. For the heat of heavenly and animal things ingendersand che- 
riſhes ; whereas contrarariwiſe the heat of the fire corrupts and deſtroys. 

There] 
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0} the formof Hot Things. 


There is therefore an [nſftance of contract, and that is a common trj.:1 
when we take a branch of a Vine into a room where there is ordina-| 
[rily a fire , by it Grapes will ripen fooner than they will abroad, by a] 
month. So that the ripening of fruit even when it hangs upon the tree. 
may be effe&ed by fire , which ſeems to be a proper work of the Sew, 


' 


So that from this beginning the underſtanding eafily raiſeth it ſelf, res' 
jeting the efſzatial Heterogeneofity, to enquire what, or which are 
thoſe differences which are really and truly found between the heat 
of the Sun, and that of the fire, from which it proceeds that their opera- 
tions are ſo diverſe and different, though they themſelves participate in a 
common nature : which differences we ſhall find to be four. The fr{t 
chat the Heat of the Sun, in reſpect of the heat of the Fire, is in degree 
much ſofter and milder. Secondly, that it ts (eſpecially as it is convey::d 
tous thorow the Air) of a much more moiſt quality. Thirdly, (which 
is the very chiefelt o! the buſineſs ) that it is extreamly unequal, and 
drawing near and increaſed, and then receding or going. back and dimi- 
niſhed, which is of no {mall moment or improvement In the generation 
of bodies. For A4riſzotle did moſt truly affticm, that the principle cauſe of 
generations and corruptions which are here with us upon the ſaperficies 
of the earth, is the oblique way of the Sun thorow the Zodiack + where- 
by the heat ofthe Sun, partly thorow the viciſſitudes of day and night : 
partly by the ſucceſſive ſeaſons of winter and ſummer, proves wonder:- 
fully unequal : Neither doth this man end there, but preſeatly ſpoils: 
and makes bad that which he had rightly found out. For as an Arbi 

trator of Nature, (which is his common practice ) he Magiſtrate-like' 
aſligns the cauſe of Generation to the approach of the Sun, and the cauſe 
of corruption to the receding and going away of it : When both (name- 


| differently, yield cauſe as well for Generation as Corruption : foraſmuch 
as the inequality ſerves onely to the Generation and Corruption of 
things, and equality tothe preſervation of them. There is alſo a fourth 
TDifference between the heat of the Sun, and the heat of the fire, which 
is of great moment : namely; that the Sun infinuates its Operations in 
long ſpaces of time : whereas the Operations of Fire (Mens impatien- 
cies forcing it thereunto) do bring things to an iſſue in a ſhorter time. 
For if any man ſhall carefully attempt, to temper the heat of the Fire, 
and reduce ittoa more moderate and mild Degree (which may be done 
many ways) and ſprinkle it, and mix it with ſome moiltneſs, eſpecially 
lif he imitate the heat of the Sunin its inequality; and laſtly , tolerate or 
ſaffer delay patiently (not ſuch a delay as ſhall be proportionable to the 
\operations of the Sun, but more than that which men uſe to haven the 
operations of the Fire) he will quickly lay aſide that Heterogeneolitie 
{of heat 3 and either he will, or equal, or in ſome things even exceed 
the operations of the Sun, by the heat of the Fire. The ſame Inſtance of 
Covenant is, the reviving of Butter-flies (tupified and as it were dead 
thorow Cold, with a little luke-warmaneſs of fire: Whereby you may 
eaſily diſcern, that the Fire may as well viviſie living things, as ripen 
Vegitables. 

| Alfo that famous Invention of FRACASTORIUS, of a 
|Frying-panne ſtrongly heated, which Phyſicians hold about the Heads 
of thoſe who are fallen into a deſperate Apoplexie, which manifeſtly 
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Fly, the acceſs, or receſs of the Sun) not reſpeCively, but in a manner in-|. 
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dilarates and extends the Anima] Spirits contracted and prefled tope- 
ther, and almoſt extinguiſhed by Humours and ObſliruCtions of the 
Brain , and excites them to Motioneven as Fire doth Wateror Air, ang 
conſequently vivifteth. Likewiſe Eggs are ſometimes hatched by the 
Heart of Fire, and many ſuch like thiogs are done, whereby no man cap 
queſtion, or make a doubt, but that the Hear of fire in many ſubjects may 
be Modified to the Image of Celeltial and animal Heat. 
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The Lord Fx ancis Bacon of Yerulam 
of the ſeveral kinds of Motion. 


OR 
Of the attive Dertue. 


Of Divers Kinds of Motion. 


E T the firſt Motion be of the Antitype of matter which is in 
each parcel and portion thereof, whereby it will not bequite 
annihilated and brought to nothing : ſo that no burning, 
no weight or depreſſion, no weight nor no violence, nor any 

| age or length of time can reduce any the ſmalleſt portion 
of matter to nothing; but it muſt ſtill be ſomething, and take up ſome 
place, and free it ſelf, (into what neceſſity ſoever it be brought) either 
by changing form or place, or (if ir can do no otherwiſe) ſubfiſt as it is. 
Neither doth it ever come to that pals , either to be nothing, or no 
where. Which Motion the Schools (which almoſt always name and de- 
tine things rather by effe&s and diſcommodities, than by Internal cauſes) 
either points at by that Axiome, That two bodies cannot be in one 
place; or calls it a Motion, that there may be no penetration of dimenſi- 
ons. Neither is it fitting to propoſe any examples of this Motion; for it 
1s inevery manner of body. 

Let the ſecond Motion be the Motion which we call of Connexion 
by which bodies will not ſuffer themſelves in any part to be ſevered 
from the toychiog of another body, as rejoycing in that mutual connexi- 
on and touching. Which Motion the Schools call the Motion of their 
being no vacuity; as when water is drawn up by ſuckiog, or by Pipes; 
the fleſh by Ventoſes or Cuppiog-glaſſes; or when water ſtands (till and 
remaios in Pitchers with holes in them, unleſs the Pitcher be opened,and 
the Alrletin ; and many things of this kind. 

Let the third Motion be that Motion which we call of Liberty, by 
which bodies ſeek to free themſelves from a preternatural preſſure or 
ſtretchiog, and reſtore themſelves into a dimenſion fitting for their bo- 
dies. Ot which Motion there are likewiſe innumerable examples , (as 
concerning the freeing from Preſſure) of water in ſwimming , of air in 
flying, ofthe Water io rowiog, of the Air in the waving of winds: Net- 
ther doth the Motion of the Air thruſt up together, ſhew ir ſelf very 


Pot-guns, which are made of a piece of Elder made hollow, into which 


root 


abſurdly in Guns, which Children play with, and are commonly called| 


they thruſt a piece of ſome juycie root or the like at both the ends: then| 
with a Scowrer they thruſt this root up at one end towards the other | 
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rantly enough, ſeeing that this Motion belongs not only to air, water,and 


root which is at the other end, which flyeth out with a ſound beforethe 
lowermoſlt root or the ſcourer toucheth it. As for the freejog from ten- 
ſure or ſtretching, this Motion (hews it ſelf in an Egg-ſhel after the Epoe 
is ſucked up, in Strings, and Leather, and Cloth, which will ſhrink up a- 
gain after they are ſtretched, unleſs they have quite altered their dimen- 
fions by ſtanding too long a time ſtretched, &c. And this Motion the 
Schools call the Motion out of the Form of the Element; and thar Igno- 


flame, but to every diverſity of confiſtencie;as of Wood, ron, Lead,Cloth, 


Parchment, &c. In which each ſeveral bodies have a model or prefixed 


| extent of their dimenſions, and from thence are hardly drawn to any no- 


table ſpace. But this Motion of Liberty being moit obvious and belong: 
ing to infiaites, it will be adviſedly done to diſtinguiſh it plainly and well; 
for many do moſt careleſly confound this Motion with the other two of 
Antitype and connexion. Namely, the Motton from Preflure, with the 
Motion of antitypie, and that of extenſion with the Motion of connex- 
ion. Therefore if the compreſſed bodies did yield or extend themſelves| 
that there might not follow a Penetration of dimenſions, the bodies ex- 
tended would grow back and contract themſelves that Vacuity might 
not follow: But if comprefſled air would recover and turn it ſelf into the| 
thickneſs or denſicy of Water, or Wood into the devſity of a ſtone, pene- 
tration of dimenſions would be needleſs3 and yet there might be afar 
greater Compreſlion than they can any way admit of. And in the ſame| 
manner, if Water could dilatate it ſelf into the rarity of air, or a Stone| 
into rhe rarity of Wood, there would be no nced of vacuity ; and yet 
there might be a far greater extenſion of them, than they can any way| 
ſuffer. Therefore the thing is not reduced to Penetration of dimenſions, | 
and vacuity ; but only in latter ends of Condenſation and Rarefation | 


| 


when notwithſtanding, theſe Motions ſtay and ſtop a long way on this 
fide of them, and nothing elſe but dclires of the bodies to preſerve them- 
ſelves in their own Confiſtencics, ( or if they had rather, in their own| 
Forms) and not to recede from them ſuddenly, unleſs they be alteredby| 
mild means, and by conſent. Burt it 1s far more neceflary (becauſe it 
draws many things after it) to have it intimated unto men, that a Violent 
Votion -( which we call Mechanicalz and Demorcritus, who inexpediting| 
of his firſt Motions may be accounted lefs than the meaneſt of Philoſo-| 
phers, calls the Motion of the Coalt ) is nothing elſe but the Motion of 
Liberty, namely from compreſſion to Relaxation. For in every fimple 
Protruſion and thruſting forward, or flying 1a the air, there is noſummo- 
tion or local carriage, :before tne parts of the body do preternaturally , 
or beyond nature ſuffer, and be compreſled by the driver; and then the 
Parts ſucceſſively thruſting one another , the whole 1s carried, not only 
going forward, but withall wheeling - that by this means the Parts may 
free themſelves, or ſuffer more than tis juſt. And ſo much for this Vo- 
fLIOm. 

Let the fourth Motion be that which we have termed Motion of Hyles 
which Motion is in a manner contrary to that Motion which we have ſpo- 
ken of, namely, the Motion of Liberty. For in the Motion of Liberty, the 
bodies do utterly abhor,reje& and ſhun a new Dimenſion,or new Sphere, 
or new Dilatation or Contraction, (for this variety of words exprels al] 
one thing) and {trive with all their might to recover, and return to their 
old Conliltency. But contrariwile in this motion of Hyles, the bodies do 


deſire] 
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might (as In Gun-powder) haſten towards it. But the moſt powerful, 
and molt frequent, if not the onely inſtruments of this motion, are Heat 
and Cold. As for example, if air be dilatated by Tenſure or ſtretching 
out, as by ſucking of Glaſs-Eggs, it hath a longing defire to be reſtored: 
But if you apply Heat to it, it will contrariwiſe defire to be dilatated, 
and to be in a new Sphere, and paſſes into it willingly as into a new 
Forme, as they call it. Neither after it isdilatated doth it care for retur- 


deſire 2 new Sphere or Dimenſion » and do willingly , and withall = 


ning, unleſs it be invited tot by application of ſome cold thing, which 
is not properly a return, but a repeated Tranſmutation, And in thelike 
manner, water, ifit be reſtrained within narrower bounds by comprefli- 
of, it ſpurns againſt it,and defires tobe again what it was, namely,larger. 
But if there comes a ſtrong and continued cold, it changeth willingly and 
of its own accord, and is condenſed into Ice? and if the cold continue, 
and is not interrupted by warm weather, (as it is oftentimes in deep Caves 
and Grots) it turns to Chryltal, or ſome ſuch like matter, and is never 
reſtored to its primitive beiog. 

Let the fifth motion be the motion of Continuation 3 we do not mean 
the ſimple and primary continuation with ſome other body or ſubſtance 
(for that is the motion of Connexion ) but of Continuation of it ſelf ina 
| certain body. For it is moſt certain, that all bodies do abhor the diſlo- 
lution of Continuity, ſome more, ſome leſs, but all in ſome meaſure. For 
as in hard bodies,(as ſteel or glaſs) the reluctancy againſt Diſcontinuation 
is very ſ{trong 3 ſo In Liquors, where this kind of motion ſeems to ceaſe, 
orat the leaſt languiſh, yet there is not an abſolute pivation of it, but it 
| plainly remains in them, asin the loweſt degree, and ſhews it ſelfin, and 
by many experiences, as in Bubbles, and the roundneſs of drops, in the 
ſmalleſt threads of running Gutters, and in the holding together, and 
drawing out as it were in threads of glutinous bodies, and the like. But 
chis defire 1s molt plainly apparant, if we attempt a diſcontinuation by, 
teſſer fraftions. For in Motters after Contufion is madeto a certain de- 
gree the Peſte! operates no more : Water will not get in at the ſmalleſt 
chioks or creviſes: and Air it ſelf notwithſtanding the ſubtileneſs of its 
body, cannot ſuddenly paſs thorow the pores of ſolid Veſſels, but by a 
long infinuation. 

| Let the fixt Motion be the motion which we call a Motion to Lucre 


or Gain: Or the motion of Indigency or Want. Which is that by which 
bodies when they converſe amongſt others, which are meerly Heteroge- 
neal,and as it wereenemies; if they can but get a conveniency or means 
toavoid thoſe Heterogeneals, and apply themſelves toſuch as have more 
affinity with them, (though even they do not thorowly agree with them) 
they preſently embrace them, and make choice of them, and ſeem to 
make ſome gain thereby; from whence we have taken the word, as being 
in want and Indigency of ſuch bodies. As for example,Gold or any other 
metal beaten our toleaf, delights notin having Air about itz therefore 
if it can come at ſome thick and tangible body, (as a finger,paper,or the 
like) it ſticks preſently, and can hardly be gotten off: Likewiſe Paper, 
and Cloth, and the like, donot well agree with the air which is inſerted 
and commixed in their Poresz wherefore they willingly drink in water, 


Wine, though part of them ſtand up,and be far above the Water or Wine, 
yet by little andlittle, and by degrees they draw the Water or Wine up- 


| 


q 


and drive out the Air. Likewiſe Sugar or a Spung put into Water or|. 


Pr 
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wards. From whence is taken an excellent rule for the opening and fv. 
lution of bodies #for laying aſide Corrolives, and ſtrong waters, which 
open a way for themſelves, if there might be tound a proportionate and 
more agreeing and conſenting ſolid body, than that wherewith it ;. 
(as it were through neceſlity ) mixed, preſently the body ſlacks, and 
opens it ſelf, and receives the other within It, excluding and Putting 
away the firſt. Neither doth this Motion to Lucre onely operate, or 
harh power upon the feeling: For the Operation of Amber, (of which 


Gilbertas and others ſince him have raiſed ſuch Fables) 1s no other but 
'the Appetite of the body raiſed and excited by ſome light frication or 
rubbing, which doth not very well tolerate the Air, but had rather haye 
ſome other tangible thing, if fo be there be any near unto 1t. . 
Let the ſeventh Motion be the Motion (which we call ) of greater 
Congregation 3 by which bodies are carried to the maſles of the Conna- 
turals , as ponderous things to the Globe of the earth , light things to. 
wards the circumference of the heavens. This the Schools upon {light 
contemplation have ſpecified by the name of Natural Motion: Becauſe] 
there was nothing of ab extra, or externally to be ſeen which ſhould|. 
cauſe that Motion, ( therefore they thought in-bred and placed firmly 
init: ) Or peradventure becauſe it doth not ceaſe : Which is no mar- 


| vail, for the heaven and the earth are always ready and at hand 3 where- 


as contrariwiſe, the cauſes and beginnings of moſt of the other Motions 
are ſometimes abſent ſometimes preſent. Therefore becauſe this doth in- 
termit, but always meets the other when they intermit, they made this 
perpetual and proper, and the reſt as it were but acquired. But this Mo- 
tion is indeed weak and dull enough, as ſuccumbing and yielding (un- 
leſs there be a greater maſs of body) to other Motions as long as they are 
inoperation. And though this Motion hath ſo filled mens thoughts, that 
it hath almoſt hidden all other Motions, yet it 1s but little that men 
know of it, but are plunged in many errors about it. 

Let the eight Motion be the Motion of the leſſer Congregation, by 
which the Homogeneal parts in any body ſeparate themſelves from the 
Heterogeneal, and come together amongſt themſelves: by which alſo 
whole bodies, through ſimilitude of ſubſtance, embrace and nourifh one 
another , and ſometimes are Ccongregated and drawn together from 
ſome diſtance; as when the cream, after ſome pauſe of time,ſwims upon 
the top of the Milk , the Lees and Tartar ſeitle at the bottom of the 
Wine. For theſe things are not done by the motion of Gravity and Le: 
vity, that ſome parts ſwim at the top, and others go to the bottom, but 
through the defire of the Homogeneals of comming together, and uniting 
themſelves. And this motion diifers from the motion of Indigency in two 
things. The firſt, that 1o the Motion of Indigency there 1s .a greater 
provocation of the Malignane and contrary nature : but in this motion 


| (if there be no obſtacles or tyes ) the parts are united by friendſhip, 


though the Alien Nature be abſent, which moveth ſtrife. The fſecond| 
ching wherein they differ, is, that the union 1s more (trict, and as It were 
with more delight : For in the other, ſo that the adverſe body be ſhun- 
acd,thoſe bodies which have no great zffinity one with the other, donot- 
withſtanding concur : But in this ſubſtances come together , which are 
knit one tO another as it were by a twin-like ſubſtance, and are in a man- 
acr made up into one. And this motion is in all compounded bodies, 
and would eaſily be ſeen in each one of them, if it were not tyed up 


and 


CR 
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and reſtrained by other appetites and necelſiities of bodies, which diſturb 
this Coition and going together. And this motion 1s moſt commonly ty- 
ed and bound up three ways; By the numanels of bodies3 The curb of 
the predominant body ; And the external motion, As for the numnels 
of Bodies, it is moſt certain, that there 1s 1n all Tangible bodies a kind of 
floth , either more or Iclz, and a kind of averſion from local Motion, fo 
that unleſs they be excited and ftirred up thereunto, they had rather 
remain in that {tate wherein they are, than ſeek after a better. And this 
Numneſs, or Dulneſs, or Sloth, is to be ſhaken off by a threefold help: 
Either by heat, or by an eminent Vertue of ſom? allyed body, or by a 
lively and powerful motion. And firſt as concerning the affiltance of 
heat, from theace ic proceeds that heat is defined to be that ſeparates He- 
rerozeneals, and brings Homogeneals together. Which definicion of the 
Peripateticks , Gilbertus did molt deſervingly deride, ſaying that it is as 
if a man ſhouid deitine a man to be it which ſoweth Corn, and planteth 
Vineyards, which is but only a Definition by effects, and thoſe alſo 
particular ones. And this Definition 1s yet further to be blamed : For 
thoſe eftes (whatſvever they be) proceed not from the propriety of 
heat, but only by meer accident (for cold will do the ſame, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter) namely, by the deftre which Homogeneal parts have to 
come together : Heat onely helping to ſhake off the dulneſs, which be- 
fore haJl bound up the delire. Secondly, as concerning the Affiſtance 
of the vertue of the allyed body that doth wonderfully appear inan ar- 
med Load-ſtone. For the Nature of an armed Load-ſtone is ſuch, that 
it a certain diſtance it will not draw nor attradt Iron ſtronger than a 
Load-ſtone which is not armed: but if theIron be brought ſonear to it, 
that the armed Load(tone touch it ,. 1t will take upa greater quantity of 
[ron than a plain and unarmea Loadſtone, by reaſon of the ſimilitude | 
of the ſubftance of ron to Iron. Thirdly, as concerning the aſliſtance of 
Motion, it may be perceived in Arrows which are made all of wood) and 
are not healed with ron, of which itis reported, that being ſhot out of | 
a Peece of Ocdnance will p=12rrate further inco any wooden ſubſtance 
(as the (ies of ihips or the !ike ) +han thoſe wiich are headed with Iron, 
by reaſon of the fiib{tances 1miiitude wood to wood, though this vertue 
lay hidden inthe wood, he numneſs of the wood being ſhaken off by 
the cclerity of the Motion, Bur the binding of the Motion of the minor | 
Congregation, which is by the curb ot the Dominating or commanding 
body ; it appears inthe d:ilolving of bloud and urine by means of cold :| 
For as long as thoſe bodies are repleniſhed with an aCtive ſpirit, which | 
as Maſter of the whole orders,and keeps in each lingular part, fo long the 
Heterogeneal cannot come together, by reaſon of the curb: 'But when 
chat ſpirit is once evaporated or ſuffocated by cold, then the parts freed 
from the courb come together according to their own natural defire. 
And thence it proceeds that all ſubſtances which contain a ſharp ſpirit, 
(as Salt aad the like) laſt and do not diflolve by reaſon of the laſting 
1nd permanent curb of the commanding and imperious ſpirit. The bin- 
ding of the motion of the Minor Congregation , which is done by an ex- 
ternal motion is eſpecially perceived in the Agitations of Bodies, by 
which PutrefaCtion is hindred. For all manner of Putrefaction 1s groun- 
ded upon the Congregation or gathering together of Homogeneals , 
whereby by little and little is cauſed the Corruption (as they call it) of 


che firſt form, and the generativn of another new one. For the difloluti- | 
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on of che oid form goes before Putrefaftion , which prepares the way 
to the Generation of the new form, which is the Coition it ſelf to Homo: 
genia, and that if it be not hindred becomes a ſimple ſolution; but if there 
come divers things in the way to hiader it, then PutrefaGtions follow 

which are rudiments or beginnings of a new Generation. And if (which 
is the thing we have now 10 hand) there be a frequent agitation by an 
external motion, then this motion of Coition (which is delicate and ten- 
der, and defires reſt outwardly ) 1s diſturbed and ceaſfeth, as we ſee in an 
innumerable company of things: As when a daily agitation or running 
water expels Purrefaction, Winds drive a way the Peſtilence of the 
Air, Corn.in Garners of the Air, or Store-houſes turned and tofled 
up and dowa continue pure, and finally all things that are agitated 
outwardly,do not cafily putrifie inwardly. We muſt not at laſt omit that 
Coition or going together of Parts of the body, which chicfly cauſeth 
Induration,or Deficcation. For after the ſpirit, or fome humidity turned 
iato ſpirit is fled out of fome porous body (as in Wood, a Bone, a Parch- 

ment,and the like) then the thickeſt parts are contracted and grow up 
together with greater vehemence, whereupon grows Exficcetion, or In-| 


Connexion, that there may be no vacuity as by chis motion of Amity and 
Union. As concerning the Coition at diſtance , thats very unfrequent 
and rare, and yet it is in more things than is obſerved. The repreſentati- 
ons oftheſe are one bubble diſſolving another. Medicaments draw hu- 
mours out of the (imilitude of ſubſtance 3 one ſtring moves another 
ſtring in a ſeveral inſtrument to an Uniſon and the like. I conceive this 
kind of motion likewiſe to be 1n the ſpirits of living or animal things, 
but this is as yet unknown. But certainly it 1s eminent 1n the Load-ſtone 
and Iron raiſed up. Now when we ſpeak of the motions of the Load- 
ſtone, they muſt be plainly diſtinguiſhed : for there are four vertues or 
opergions in the Load-ſtone which ought not to be confounded but fe- 
parated, though the admiration and ſtupidity of men hath mixed them, 
the one is the Coition or coming together of the Load-ſtone with the 
Load-ſtone, or of [ron with the Load: (tone, or of Iron with Iron touched 
therewith. The ſecond is of its turning North and South, and alſo of its 
Declinatior': the third is of 1ts p=netrating through Gold, Glaſs, Stone, 
or any thing: The fourth is of the Communication Gt its vertue from| 
the ſtone into Iron, and from Tron into Iron, without any ootcecies 
of the ſubſtance: but in this place we ſpeak only of its firft vertues 
namely, of its Coltticn or coming, together. That is allo a notable Cor 
tion of Quickſilver and Gold, ſo that Gold will attra& Quickfilver,| 
though it be made up in Unguents, and thoſe who work amongolt the va- 
ponrs of Quick-filver, uſe to hold a piece of Gold in their mouths, to 
gather together the emiſſions of the Qiick-filver, which would other- 
wiſe invade and penetrate their craniums and bones, and. cauſeth the 


of the ſame kind, as the Motion of the Leſſer Congregation ; yetif it 
operate at great diſtances, and upon great maſſes of things, it deterves a 
leveral Inquiſition : eſpecially if ic do not begin with touching, nor doth 
aot bring the action to the touch , as all Congregating Motions doz but 
only elevates the bodies, or cauſes them to ſwell, and no more. For if 
the 
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duration, which we believe to be done , not ſo much by the morian of}: 


gold fo held in their mouths to turn white. And thus much ſhall ſuffice} 
to be ſpoken of the motion of the Ie{]er Congregation. . | 
Let the ninth Motion be the Magnetick Motion, which though it be] 
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the Moon raiicth the waters, or cauſcth moiſt things to ſwell up; or 
the ſtarry sky draws their Planets towards their Apogea 3 or the Sun 
biods together the ſtars of Yenus and Mercury , that they can go no fur- 
ther from his body then to ſuch a certain diſtance. Thele Motions ſeem 
cannot be well placed neither under the Major nor Minor Congregation. 
but are as it were middle or imperfect Congregatives, and mult have a 
proper ſpecies or kind to themſelves. 

Let the tenth Motion be the Motion of Flight or Shunniong : Namely, 
a Motion contrary to that of the Minor Congregation « by which bo- 
dies through Antipathy flic from ſuch bodies as are enemies to them, | 
ſeparate themſelves from them,and refuſe to mix with them. For though| 
in ſome things this Motion ſeem to be only an accidental Motion, or by 
conſequence, ia reſpect ofthe motion of the lefler Congregation, becaule 
Homogeneals cannot come together, but the Heterogeneals muſt be ex- 
cluded and removed. Yet this motion mult be placed by it ſelf, and be 
made one ſeveral kind or ſpecies, becauſe in many things the deſire of 
Flight is leſs principal than the appetite or deſire of Coition or coming 
together. And this Motion is molt eminent in the Excremeats of living 
Creatures , and likewiſe in the hateful objeds of ſome ſenſes, eſpecially 
thoſe of fmelling and taſting. For a ſtinking ſmell is ſo hateful to the ſence 
of ſmelling, that it brings the motion of expullion into the Orifice of the 
ſtomack by conſent : a bitter and horrid favour 18 fo rejeted by the 
Palate or the throat, that it cauſeth a ſhaking and horror of the head by 
conſent. But this Motion doth likewiſe take place in other things, for 
it may be perceived jn ſome Antiperiſtaſes; 'as in the midd!e Region of 
the Air, whole coldneſs ſeems to be the rejeQion of Natural 'coldneſs 
from the heavenly confines; as likewiſe thoſe great h-ats and Inflamma- 
tions Which are found in ſubterranecal places,are rejeftions of the hot Na- 
turefrom the Bowels of the Earth : for heat and cold, if they be in a Mi- 
nor or leſſer quantity, do deſtroy each other ; but if they be in grea- 
ter Maſſes, and as it were in equal Armies, they thruſt one another out of 
place. It is reported alſo, that Cinamon, and other fragrant and odorife- 
rous Plants being ſet by Privies and ſtinking places, will retain their own 
fragrancy the longer, as refuſing to come forth and mix themſelves with 
the ſtinking ſmels. And truly Quick-filver, which would otherwiſe reunite 
it ſelf into/an entire body, is hindred from it by mans ſpittle or Barrows- 
greaſe, or Turpentine, and the like, and cannot gather its parts together, 
by reaſon of their diflent with ſuch bodies, from which being circumfu- 
led round about them, they withdraw themſelves. So that their flight 
from theſe interjacent things is of more force than the deſire of reuniting 
themſelves with thoſe parts which are of the ſame kind; and this is cal- 
(ed mortifying or killing of Quick-filver. Alſo that Oyl will not mix 
with water, is not onely by reaſon of the difference of levity or light- 
neſs, but by reaſon of their evill agreement, for the ſpirit of Wine which 
is lighter than Oyl will mix with water. But this motion of Flight is 
molt notable ia Niter, and ſuch like crude bodies which do abhor fire, 
is Gunne-powder, Quick-filver, Gold, and thelike. But the Flight of 
[ron from the other Magnetick Pole is by Gilbertus very well obſerved 
to be not properly a Flight , but a Contormity and Coition to a more 


convenient ſituation. 
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Let the eieventh Motion be the otion of Aflembling, or Multiplying 


whole or Integral boates, as in Plants and living things . but of fimular 
Or like bodies; That is toſay, that by this Motion bodies which are 
alike do turn other bodies which have lome afhioicy with them, or at leaſt 
are well difpoſed or prepared, into thetr ewn ſubſtance or Nature: As 
flame which multiplies it felt upon brearhs and oylic things, and ingen- 


plyes It ſelf and ingenders a new Air: The Vegicable ſpirit which 
multiplies it ſelf 10 1ts nouriſhments upon the molt ſubtile and thin 
| parts , as well of watery as oylie things, and jngenders a new fpirit, the 
ſolid parts of Plants, and living Creatures, as Leaves, Flowers,Fleſh, Bone, 
and the like, each of which out of the juyces of nouriſhments do aflimi- 
late and ingender a ſucceflive ſubſtance and excretion. For we would 
not have any man dote with Paracelſas, who (blinded with his Diſtilla- 
tions) would have Nutrition made by ſeparation only;and that in bread 
or food there lyeth hidden the Eye, Noſe, Brain, Liver, e&*c. in the moi- 
ſture of the earth, the Root, the Leaf, the Flower. For as a Carver or 
Sculpter out of a rade Maſs of wood or ſtone will bring forth a Leaf, a 
Flower, an Eye, a Noſe, a Hand, a Foot, or the like, by ſeparating and 
putting away what is ſuperfluous : ſo that chief internal workman (faith 
he) will by ſeparation and rejection out of food bring forth ſeveral mem- 
bers and parts. But laying ſuch trifles and toys aſide, it is moſt certain, 
that each ſeveral parts,as well Similar as Organical, in Vegitables and 
Avimals , do firſt with ſome delight attract, then aſſimilate and turn in- 
to their own Nature, the juyces of their ſeveral foods almoſt common, or 
at leaſt not much unlike. Neither is this aſſimilation or ſimple Generati- 
on in animate bodies only, but the [nanimate allo participatethereof, as 
we have ſaid of Flame and Air. And alſo the dead ſpirit which is con- 
tained in every tangible animate thing, doth always work, to digeſt and 
turn the thicker parrs into f{pirit, which may afterwards go forth : whence 
comes the diminution of weight, and the drying up, as we ſaid elſewhere: 
Neither is that accretion, or growing together, which they commonly 
rejeQ in alimentation be rezectzd in aſſimilation, as when Mud grows 
together amongſt ſmall ſtones, and is turned into a {tony ſubftance : 
Scales about the Teeth turn into a ſubſtance as hard 8s the Teeth them- 
ſclves, &c. For we are of that opinion that there is in all bodies a de- 
fire of aflimilation or making alike, as great as that of Homogeneals to 
come together 3 but this vertue 1s bound up as weil as the other, but not 
by the ſame mcans- But we muſt with our greateſt care inquire out 
thoſe means, and the way of getting looſe from them; becauſe they be- 
eds to the comforting of old age. Laſtly, itis worthy to be noted, 
that in nine of thole motions whereof we have ſpoken, bodies do only 
delicetheir own prefervation , but in this cleventh they defire to have it 
propagated. 

Let the twelfth Motion be the motion of Excitation , which motion 
ſcems to be of the ſame kind as aſſimilation, and ſometimes it is fo by us 
promilcuouſly called : For it is a Diffuſive, Communicative, Tranfitive, 
and multiplicative motion, as wellasthe other; and they agree for the 
molt part in their eflects, though they differ in the manner and ſubjea 
of cficcting. For the motion of aſſimilation proceeds as it were with 
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commana and power 3 for it commands and conſtrains the affimilated | 
thing 
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of its ſelf, or of fimple Generation. Anu we call fimple Generation not of 


ders a new Flame : Air, which upon water and watery things multj-) 
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ching to turn and chang 1t (clt into the aſltmilant. But the motion of Ex- 
citation proceeds as it were with Art and infjauation, and by ſtealth; for 
it dot} only invite and diſpoſe the rhing excited to the nature of the ex-} 
citing thing: alſo the mocion of aſfinilation doth multiply and tranf- 
form bodies and ſubſtances; as for example, there is more flame, more; 


i 


air > more ſpirit, more flzſh made : But in the Motion of Excitation the | 
vertues only are multiplyed and tran{ported , and there 1s mide more 
heat, more Magnetick power, more rottean<ls. And this Motion is molt! 
eminent in heat and cold : For hear Joth not diffuſe ic felt 17 heatiog , 
by the communication of the firſt heat, bit only by Excuat!ion of the 
parts ofthe body to that Motion, which 1s the form of heat, of which we 
ſpake in the firſt Vindzmiation of heat; fo that heat is far more flowly 
and difficulty excited ina (tone or Vietal, thanit is in Air, by reaſon of 
the Inability and unreadinels of thuſe bodies to that Motion : fo that it 
is likely that there may be ſuch matters within che Bowels of the earth, 
as do utterly refuſe to be heated, by reaſnn that through their greater 
condenſation they are deſtitute of that ſpirir, from which this Motion of 
| Excitation firſt begins. So the Load-ſtone doth endure Iron with a new 
diſpoſition of parts, yet it loſeth nothing ofits veritue: fo the Leaven of 
Bread, the Flower or Yeaſt of Drink , and the runnet which coagulates 
milk ; and likewiſe ſome poiſons do excite and invite Motion ia a quan- 
tity of Meal, or Beer, or Cheeſe, ſucceſiively and continuately, not fo] 
much by the power of the excitor, as by the prediſpoſition and eafie yeel- 
ding of the excited. | 
Let the thirteenth Motion be the Motion of Impreſtion z which mo- 
tion is likewiſe ofthe ſame kind as the motion of aſſimilation, and is the 
moſt ſubtile of all Diffufive motions. Yet we thought good to place it 
in a proper ſpecies, becaule of the notable diff-rence which is between 
it and the former two: For the plain and fimple Motion of affimilation 
doth transform the bodies themſelves - fo that if you take away the firſt 
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air which ſucceeds in Generation. Likewiſe the Motion of Excitation 
remains for a very long time, the firſt mover being taken away; as in a 
heated body, the firſt heater being laid away - in [ron excited, the Load-! 
ſtone being taken away ; in the heap of Meal, the Leaven being laid 
aſide. But the motion of Impreſſion, though it be Diffuſive and Tran- 
| fitive, yetit ſeems to depend upon the firſt movers fo that it ever being 
_ away or ceaſing , it preſently fails or periſhes;ſo that it is ended 
in a moment,or in a very little time. Wherefore we uſcto call thoſe mori- 
ons of Aflimilation and Excitation,the motion of Jupzters Generation. be- 
cauſe the Generation remains; and this moticn of [mpreſſion the motion 


red and ſwallowed up. And this motion manifeſts it ſelf in three thiogsz 
in the beams or glimpſes of light, in the ſtroak of ſounds, and magnetick 
forces, as concerning communication. For the light being taken away, 
the colours preſently periſh, together with the other Images of it. The 
firſt ſtroak and ſhaking of the body cauſed thereby being ended , pre- 
ſently after the ſound periſheth. For ſounds are toſſed up and down by 

Winds, as it were by Waters; yet you mult more diligently obſerve, 
| that the ſound doth nor laſt fo long 2s there is a reſounding : For the 


mover, it nothing concerns thoſe which follows for the lirſt kindling into} 
Flame, or the firſt turning into air, doth nothing concern the flame or the} 


of the Generation of Saturn. becauſc that as ſoon as it 1s born it is devou- | 


Bel! being Rung , the ſound ſeems to continue for along time 3 where-| 
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by a man may eefily fall into an error it ne think or Imagine that ſound 
doth ſtick , or as it were ſwim in the air all rhat while, which is moſt 
falſe. For that reſounding is not the ſame found in Number, but is op- 
ly renewed: and this is made maniteſt by the ſtopping or cohibition of 
the ſtricken or ſmitten body 3 for if the Bell be ſtrongly ſtayed or with. 
held and kept immoveable, pref-ntly the ſound periſhcth , and it ſounds 
no more, as in ftriogs, if after the firſt ſtroak the ſtring be touched with 
the finger, as 10 the Harp, or with the quill, as1n Virginals, preſently the 
reſounding ceaſeth. The Load-ſtone being taken away , the Iron pre- 
ſently falls: But the Moon cannot be removed from tie Sea , nor the 
earth from any thing that is ponderous when it falls ; therefore there can 
be no trial made of them, but howſoever the reaſon is alike, 


Let the fourteenth Motion be the motion of Configuration, or Situq- 
tion, by which bodies ſeem to delire not any Coitton , nor ſ{cparation, 
but a Situation, Collocation, and Configuration with others. But this 
is a moſt abſtruſe and hidden motion, neither hath it been well enquired 
about; and in fome things it ſeems as it were to be incaufable, though 
indeed ( as we believe) it be not ſo. For if one ſhould ask why the 
heaven turneth and wheeleth from Eaſt to Weſt, rather than from Weſt 
to Faſt; or why it turns about thoſe Poles which are ſet about the Urſa; 
or Bears, rather than about Orzoz, or any other part of the Heaven : Thi; 


ſhould rather through experience be received as poſitive : and thete are 

indeed io Nature ſome ultimate and incaufable things, but this 15 none of 

them. For we hold this to be done by a certain harmony and conſent] 
of the world, which is not yet come into obſervation - but if the Motion 

of the earth be admitted to be from Weſt to Eaſt, the ſame Queſtions 

do remain 3 for it alſo moves upon ſome Poles, and why at laſt ſhould] 
cheſe Poles be placed where they are rather than any where elſe. Alſo 
the verticity and direction,and Declination of the Loadſtone are referred 
to this motion. Likewiſe there are found as well in Natural as Artifici- 
al bodies, eſpecially thoſe which are conſiſtent, and not flaid ; a certain 
collocation and poſture of parts, and as it were wooll and threads, which 
muſt be diligently fearched out and enquired after, as being ſuch that] 
without the finding of them , thoſe bodies cannot be eaſily touched nor 
guided ; but thoſe Circulations in liquid things, by which, they while 
they are preſled before they can free themſelves, do relieve cach other, 
that they may bear that compreſiion equally , we do more truely aflign 
tothe motion of Liberty. 


Let the fifteenth Motion be the morion of Pertranſition, or the motion 
according to the iſſues or holes by which tize vertues of bodies are more: 
or leſs hindred or forwarded by their mediums or means, according to 
the Nature of the operating bodies or vertues, and alſo of the means: 
For one medium or means is convenient for the light, another for the 
ſound , another for heat and cold, another for magnetick Vertues, and 
tor other things reſpeCtively. 


Let the ſixteenth motion be the Regal or Politick motion, for ſo we 
call it. By which the predominant and commanding parts dobridle, 
tame, ſubdue and order the reſt of the parts, and force them to be gathe- 
red together, and ſeparated, toſtop, move, and be pliced, not according 


W their own defires, but as it is in order, and expedient for the well 


Queſtion ſeems to be as it were ſome Extaſis, ſeeing that ſuch things] 


being 
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being of that commandivg part : to that it is as it were a kind of Go- 
vernment , and Policy which the ruling part exercifeth over the ſub- 


the parts, as long as It ſelf is in vigor and force. It is likewiſe to be found 
in other bodies in a certain inferiour degree, as hath been ſaid of blood 
and urines, which are not diſſolved, till the ſpirit which reſtrained and 


jected parts. And this Motion is moſt eminent in the ſpirits of living! 
thiogs, which Motion doth temper together all the Motions of the reft ol 


mixed their parts was let forth, or fuffocated. Neither is this Motion al- 
rogether proper to Spirits, though .Spirits are predominant in moſtbo- 
dies, by reaſon of their quick and penetrating Motton. But in bodies 
which are more condenſed, and are not filled with a lively and vigorous 
ſpirit, ſuch as is in Quick-filver and Vitrtol , the thicker parts are pre- 
dominant 3 ſo that unleſs this curb and yoke be ſome way ſhaken off, we 
muſt not hope for any new transformation of fuch bodies. 

Let the ſeventeenth Motion be the Spontaneal or Willing Motion of 


Rotation or wheeling - by which bodies that delightin Motion, and are 
well placed, do enjoy themſelves, and follow one another, and not any 


thing elſe, ſeeking (as it were)their own embraces. For bodies ſeem ei- 


' ther to move without any term, or to ſtand quite (til], orto be carried to 
 thatterm, where through their own Nature they maſt either wheel or | 


ſtand ſtill: And thoſe things that are well placed, if they enjoy Motion, 

do move circularly, namely with an Eternal an Infinite motion. Thoſe 

things which are well placed, and are averſe from motion , do-ſtand 

quite ſtill: Thoſe which are not well placed do move in adiretline, 

(as by the ſhorteſt path) to the company of their connaturals. And 
this motion of Rotation or wheeling , admits of ſeven differences : The 
firſt of its Center about which the bodies move : TFhe ſecond of their 
Poles upon which they move : The third of its circumference or com- 
paſs, according as they are diſtant from the Center : The fourth of their 
Incitation, according as they move either more ſlowly, or more ſwiftly: 
The fifth of the conſecution of their Motion, as from Eaſt to Weſt, or 
from Weſt to Eaſt - The fixt of the Declioation from the perfe& Circle 
by threads or lines nearer to, or further from the Center : The ſeventh 
of its declination from the perfect circle by the Lines nearer to , or fur- 

ther from their Poles: The eighth of the further or nearec diſtance of 
their Lines one from the other - The ninth and laſt of the variations of 
the Poles themſc]ves, if they be moveable; the which doth not belong to 
Rotation or Wheeling, unleſs it be done circularly; And this Motion by 
the common and 1nveterate opinion is held to be the proper Motion of 
the Heavens: Yetthereis a great Queſtion amonglt ſome as well anci-, 
ent as modern concerning that Motion , who have attributed this Rota-. 
| tion or wheeling to the earth. ' But it would beatar more juſt queſtion 
orcontroverſie (if the thing be not without queſtion') namely , whether; 
this Motton (granted that the Earth doth ſtand ſtill) be contained within 
the bounds of the heaven, or rather deſcends and communicates it ſelf 


to the Air and to the Waters. But the motion of Rotation in darted' 
things,as in Arrows, Darts, Bullets for Guns, and the like, we remit alto- 
gether tothe motion of Liberty. | — 
Let the eighteenth motion be the motion of Trepidation, to which 


(asitis underſtood by Aſtronomers) we give no great credit. But to us; 
who ſeriouſly ſeek out every where the Appetites and Deſires of Natural 


(bodies, thismoiion comes in our way, and ſeems it ought to be placed in 
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jverſal in Nature: neither is there a ſmall part of Natural Knowledg fha- 


| gether invincible, ſomeare ſtronger, and bind, curb and diſpoſe them. 


ſpecie, as of a ſeveral kind. And this motion is as it were of a certain 
perpetual captivity or bondage : namely, in which bodies being not al- 
cogether well placed according to their Nature, nor yet finding them- 
ſelves altogether ill, do trepidate or agitate continually, taking no reſt. 
23 not contented with the ſtate they are in, nor yet daring to proceed 
any further. And ſuch a motion 1s found in the heart and pulſes of Ji- 
viog Creatures , and muſt of neceſlity be in all bodies which are in an 
anxious and doubtful caſe between commodities and diſcommodities . 
that being diſtracted do trie to free themſelves, and ſtill receive a repulſe, 
'yet (till go on trying. 

Let the nineteenth and laſt motion be that to which the name of mo- 
tion ſcarce belongeth, and yet is a meer motion. Which motion we may 
call the motion of lying down , or the motion of abhorring of motion. 
By this motion. the earth ſtands in its own frame, the extreams of it mo- 
ving themſelves into the middle, not to the tmaginative Center, but to 
Union. By this appetite alſo all things which are condenſed or grown 
thick in a high degree do abhor motion, and all their appetite is, not to 
move © and though they be provoked infinitely to move, yet (as tar as 
they can) they preſerve their own Nature. And it they be forced to mo- 
tion, yet they ſeem always toendeavour to recover their own ellate and 
reſt, to move no more. And indeed about this they are active enough, 
and do ſtrive ſwiftly and ſpeedily enough , as being impatient of any 
delay. But the Image of this appetice can but partly be diſcerned , be- 
cauſe with us by the ſubagitation and concoGtion of the Celcltials, every 
tangible thing is not only not condenſed to the height, bur is alfo mixed 
with fome ſpirit, We have therefore now propoſed the ſpecies,or ſimple 
Elements of Motions, Appetites, and Active Vertues which are moſt uni- 


dowed under theſe. Yet we do not deny; but that other ſpecies may per- 
adventure be added, and that theſe very Diviſions may be tranſported 
according to the truer veins of things, and be reduced into a ſmaller 
uber; Yet we do not mean this of any abſtracted Diviſionsz As who 
inonid (ay , that bodies defire either the Preſervation or Exaltation, or 
CroPagation, or Fruition of their own Nature 3 or as if one ſhould ſay. 
thar the motions of things do tend to the Preſervation and good either 
of the Univerſal, as Antitypie, or Connexion, or of preat Uaniverſalitics 
25 the motion of thegreater Congregation, or of Rotation and wheeling, 
or of the abhorriog of motion, or of ſpecial Forms, as the reſt of moti- 
ons. For though theſe thipgs be true, yer unleſs they be terminated in 
Viatter and Fabrick, according to the true lines, they are ſpeculative and 
le(s. profitable, In the mean time they will be ſufficient, and of good ul: 
to weigh the Predominances of Virtues, and enquire out the Inſtances of 
itrite, For of thefe motions whereof we have ſpoken, fome are alto- 


Somme do ſhoot out and dart further: ſome do prevent others in time and 
iwittoeG: ſome do nouriſh, ſtrengtben,enlarge, and haſten the other. 

The Motion of Antitypie 1s altogether Adamantive and Invincible. 
But whether the Motion of Connexion be ſo or no, we yet doubt of. For 
we 'will not for a certainty affirm whether there be a Vacuity , or Coa- 
cervation and heaping up, or a Permixion. But this we are ſure of, that 
che reaſon which Lucippus and Democritus give to bring in a vacuity 


(namely becauſe without it the ſame bodies could not fill up and con- 
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| 
hrs greater anc iefler ſpaces) is falſe. For certaialy it is the fold of the 
matter doublivg and redoubling it ſelf by ſpaces within certain bounds. 

without interpoſition of Vacuity. Neither is there in air two thouſand 
times more (for ſo much it mult be) of Vacuity than there is in Gold, 
which is ſufficiently known to us by the molt powerful vertu:s of yneu- 
matick or windy bodies, ({ which otherwiſe would ſwim in Vacuity like | 
ſmall! duſt) and many other Demonſtrations- And the reſt of the Moti- 
ons do govern, and are governed one by another according tothe Vigor , 
Quantity, Incitation, Ejiculation, and according to the helps and hin- 
drances which do happen. As for example, ſome Load-(tone armed will | 
draw up and hold iron which ſhall weigh threeſcore times as much as it 

ſe]f: fofar the Motion of the lefſer Congregation doth predominate a- 

bove the Motion of the greater Congregation; And if tnece be any 

oreater weight it yields, A Beam will bear ſome weight of timber : So 

tar doth the Motion of Liberty predominate upon the motion of the grea- 

ter Congregation : But if the weight be more it will yield. L-ather 

ſtretched out to ſuch an extent will not tear: So far the Motion of Con- 

tinuation predominares upon the Motion of Extenſion Burt it it be 

ſtretched any further, the Leather tears, and the Motion of Continuation 

doth yield. Water runs out at acrevile of ſuch a bigneſs, ſo far the Mo- 

tion of the greater Congregation predominates over the Motion of Cor 

tinuation : andif the creviſe be leſſer it yields, and the Motion of Con- 

tinuation overcomes. The powder gf Sulphur;alone put into a Gun with 

a Bullet and fired doth not drive out the Bullet 3 In that the Motion of 

the greater Congregation overcomes the motion of Hyles: but gun- 

powder being put in ,j overcomes 'the motion of Hyles in the Brim- | 
(tone, being helped by the Motions of Hyles, and of Flight in the Niter, 

and ſo of the reſt. For the 1nftances of ſtrife { which ſhew the predomi- 
nancy of vertues, and according to what means and degrees they predo- | 
minate and yield ) 1s to be ſought out by a ſharp anddiligent Inquiſition. 
Likewiſe the means and ways of the ſuccumbency and yielding of Mo- 
tions are carefully to be lookedinto: Namely, whether they ceaſe alto- 
gether, or whether they only ſtrive foto do, and are withheld. For in 
budies here with us there 15 no true reſt, neither in the whole, nor in the 
parts, but only in appearance and feemingneſs. And this ſeeming Quiet- 
acſs or reſt, 1s cauſed either by the Counterpoiſe , or the predominancy 
of Motions - By counterpoiſe,as in Scales which ſtand even if the weights 
be equals By predominancy, as 1n pitchers which have holes in them, 
wherethe water Iyeth (t1I], and is kept from falling by the predominancy 
of the motion of Connexion: Yet we wult obſerve (as we ſaid before) 
how far thoſe yiciding Motions do ſtrive. For if any one through (tri- 
ving be kept down ſtretched oat upon the earth; with his arms and legs 
bound, or otzerwite held, and yet he with all his force ſtrive to get up, 
1's {triving 1s nothing the leſs, though it doth not availe. Bur the con- 
dition of this thing, (namely, whether the yielding motion be as it were 
4nnthilated by the predominancy, or whether the ſtrife continue, though 
it 15 not Perceived) which lye:h hidden ingConflidts, will peradventure 
appear 10 Cconcurrencies. Let the trial be made in Guns; whether a 
Gun will ſhoot a bulict furtheſt ina dire line, which we call point blank, 
or ſhooting upwards where the only force carries the Bullet, or down- 
wards, where the Motion of Gravity concurs with the force of the 
Wow. Allo the Rules of Predominancies which come in the way are to | 
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be gathered rogether: As the commoner the good is which is deſired 
| the ſtronger it 135 As the motion of Connexion, which looks upon the 
communion of the Univerſal , is ſtronger than the Motion of Gravity or 
weight , which looks only upon the communion of denſe and folid 
things. Alſo that the defires of a private good, moſt commonly do not 
prevail againſt the defires which are for a more Publick good, butin 
ſome ſmall quantities. Which would God we might obtain jn Civil Afﬀairs, 
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The way how to find out the Cauſes of the Ebbing 
El. and flowing of the Sea- 


His motion muſt of neceſſity be brought to paſſe, either by 

the Progreſs, and Regreſle of waters, like unto water toſſed up 

and downina Tub , which when it waſheth one fide of the Tub, for- 
ſaketh the other fide - or by the riſing and falling of the waters from the 
bottome ,-like unto water that boiles up and falls again. Now which of 
theſe two cauſes muſt be the cauſe of Ebbing and Flowing 1s the queſtion, 
If the firſt aſſertion be admitted of, then of neceſſity when the flowing of| 
the ſea is one way, the ſea muſt at the ſame time 1n one place or other be 
Ebbing : and this is the thing which we enquired. Acoſie with ſome 0: 
thers (after diligent enquirie) have obſerved, that on the ſhoars of Flori-| 
da and the oppoſite ſhoars of Spain and Africk, the Ebbings and Flow- 
ings of the Sea are at the ſame time, and not contrariwiſe, when it flows 
at the ſhoars of Florida, it ebbs on the ſhoars of Spain and Africa, But if 
one give more attention, and take better heed , the riſing motion is not 
confirmed, nor the motion by Progreſs denyed. For it may be that the 
| motion of waters in Progreſs may be, and yet it may flow upon the op- 
| poſite banks of the ſame Channel, at the ſame time 5 namely, if the wa- 
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ters be forced and driven in from another place, as it is in Rivers which 
ebb and flow on both their banks on each ſ1de at the ſame time , this mo- 
tion notwithſtanding being a meer motion in Progreſs, namely, of wa- 


ters coming in at the mouths of the Rivers out of the Sea : ſo in the ſame 
manner waters coming in great abundance out of the IndianEaſtern Oce- 
an, may be be driven and thruſt into the Channel of the Atlantick oy 
and therefore may over-tlow both banks at one time. Therefore we! 
muſt enquire whether there be ever another Channe] by which the wa-' 
| ters may ebb, and ſo diminiſh at the ſame time « And behold here is the 
| ſouth ſea at hand, which 1s no leſſer than the Atlantich fea, but large| 
and extended ſufficiently for this purpoſe. So now at laſt we are come 
'to the Inſtance of the Croſ concerning this fubje& : which word is ta- 
ken from Croſlies, which are fet up io crols ways, and point out the fepa- 
rations of them. And theſe we uſe to call Deciſory and Judicial Inſtan- 
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ces, and 1n ſome caſes Inſtance of Oracle and mandate: The manner of 
themis this; When in the Inquifitivn of fome Nature , the underſtan- 
ding is luſpended and uncertain, to which of the two or more natures 
the Cauſe of the enquired Nature ought to be attributed and aſligned, 
by reaſon of the frequent and ordinary concourſe of divers Naturcs 3 
the inſtances. of the Croſs do ſhew the faithful and indiſſoluble agrees 
ment (concerning the Nature which is enquired of) of one of the Na: 
tures, and the variable and ſeparable agreement of the other, whereby 
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Of Divers kinds of Motion. 91 
the queltion 1s determined, and the former Nature is received for the 
cauſe, the other being rejeaed and laid afide: And that is ſuch a one, it 
we find ofa certainty , that when it flows on the oppoſite {hoars as well 
of Florida and Spain in the Atlantich ſea., it fows allo upon the ſhoars of 
Pers, and the back-fide of Chira in the ſouth ſea : then by this Deciforie | 
Inſtance this Aſſertion muſt be confirmed , that the ebbing and flowing | 
of the ſea which we enquire after, muſt be done by a Progreſſive Moti- ! 
on: For there is no other ſea or other place left where there can be a} 
Repreſs or ebb made at the ſame time: And this may molt eaſily be 
known, if one could enquire of the Inhabitants of Pavame and Lima 
(where the Atlantick and Southern Ocean are ſevered only by a ſmall 
Iſthmus) whether the ebbing and flowing bz art the ſame time or both 
ides of the Ithmusorno. But rhis Decifion ſeems to be certain, 1f it be 
granted that the Earth ſtand immoveable. For if the Earth'turns round, it 
may be that by unequal turning of it,(as touchiog the celerity & ſwittnels 
of it ) and of the water of the ſea, there may be a violent driving of waters 
up into a heap, which may be the flowing, and a Re-laxation of the ſame, 
(when they can be heaped up no more) which may. bethe ebbing. But of 
this there. mult be an Inquiſition ſeverally. But this being alſo ſuppoſed, 
that ſtill remaineth ſtedfaſt, that there muſt be ſomewhere an cbbingof 
| waters when there is a flowing in other places. Likewiſe let the latter 
motion of thoſe two which we ſuppoſed,be the enquired Nature - name- 
ly, the motion of the Sea raiſing it ſelf, and finking down again if it fo 
happen that (after the matter is diligently examined) the other Pro- 
greſſive motion which we have ſpoken of, be rejected - Then there will 
be ſuch a threefold way concerning this Naturez and of Necelſlity this | 
motion by which waters in ebbings and flowings riſe and fall again , 
without any addition of waters coming to them , muſt be one of theſe | 
three ways: Either that this abundance of waters comes out of the En- 
trails of the earth, and returns again into them: Or that there be no 
greater maſs of waters, but that the ſame waters, (without any increa-] ' 
ſing of Quantity) are extended,or rarificd, ſo that they ſpread themſelves 
into a larger dimenſion, and take up more room, and then reſtrain and 
contract themſelves again- Or that there is neither more quantity, nor 
larger extenſion, but that the ſame waters (as they are both in Quanti- 
;ty or Rarity and Denſity ) do raiſe themſelves, and fo fall again by and 
through fome Magnetick power drawing them from above, and fo by, 
conſent riſe and fall again. So now (if you pleaſe) let the Inquiſition be 
\reduced (laying afide the two firſt Motions ) to this laſt, and let us en-; 
quire whether there be any ſuch ſublation or raifing made by conſent, or 
| Magnetick power. But 1a the firſt place it is manifeſt that all the whole' 
waters as they are laidin the hollow or concave place of che Sea, cannot 
be raiſed altogether, for then there would want ſome thing to ſucceed 
and be in the bottome: ſo that if there were any ſuch appetite or deſire 
in the waters of raiſing themſelves , yet that would be broken and cohi- 
\bited by the connexion of things, or (as they commonly call it) by the 
;Nonentity or not being of any vacuity. It remains therefore that the 
' waters muſt riſe on the one fide, or part, and thereby diminiſh and fall on 
the other. For again.it vill of neceflity follow,that the Magnetick pow- 
er, ſceing it cannot operate upon the whole, muſt needs operate moſt 
| ſtrongly about the middle, fo that raifing the watcr in the middle, it muſt 
; nceds ſucceſiively abandan ind forſake che ſhoars. So thus at laſt this 
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| Arms of the ſea,by ſea lines, namely, whether in ebbs towards the middle 


ſubjc& is come to the Inſtance of the Croſs, which is this : That if it he 
found that in the ebbings of the ſea, the ſuperficies of the waters in the 
ſea is more arched and round , namely, the waters rifing in the middle of 
the ſea, and failing about .the ſides, which are the ſhoars; and in the 
Flouds or Flowings the fame ſuperficies is more plain and even, by reg. 
ſon of the waters returning to their firſt poſtures Then truly by this De. 
ciſory Inſtance the raiſing by Magnetick power may be admitted of, 
otherwiſe it muſt be abſolutely rejected. But this may eafil y be tried in 


of the ſea, the ſea be not deeper than in flouds. But we muſt note, thar 
if this be fo, waters do (contrary to what is commonly believed) riſe in 
their ebbings , and fall only in flowings, whereby they fill and overflow 
the banks. | 
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An Index of the moſt remarkable things con- 


tained 1jn this Book. 


Ber Barry, 4 rockie cliff in Wales, wherein is heard a continu- | 


al murmure of Winds. | Pag. 18 
Accidental generations of Winds, 20 
Acoſta reprehended, T1 
-==n. [1;; obſervation touching Plata and Potoſa 18 
Acrimonius liquors operate hotly in the divulſion of bodies. 61 
Mina and other hils, caſt out flames. 18] 
Folus bis Kingdowe. I7 
Air in hooded glaſſes ſwels the bladder,23. incloſed in caves in ſummer 58. 
3s forced to break out 18. being moved, zt cools rather then heats. 60 
Andes betwixt Peru and Chile 26. ſome hils there. 55 
Animals inwards hot, 60, dead ones have no warm part in them, 63 
Anniverſary winds, 57. thoſe that are Northerly about the beginning of dog 
days are thought to come from the frozen Sea. 24. 
SE Anthonies fire. 57 
Anvils heat with hammering upon them. | 65 | 
Approaching to hot things canſeth heat. 66 
Aqua regis diſolves gold. | | G1 
Aqua fortis ſt/ver. E ibid. 
ArQurus bis riſtng followed with rempeſts ? 23 
Aſelli, certain ftars. 39 
Athos. 26 
Attending winds, 58. are not the ſame at Sea as at Land, 11, ought not to 
be confounded with ſtaied winds. I2 
Attrition of bodjes heats them. 59 
B. 
Ellows, F.olus his bags. 42 
Bels are heard furtheſt againſt wind. 42. _ ſound is thought to d:- 
ſperſe thunder. 25 
Belluz, what they are. 21 
Binding of the major and minor congregation in motion. 79,80 
Bird Winds. IO 
Birds perching , what they preſage. AT 
Bounds of Winds. 3 


Breath in the Microcoſmos parallel to Winds which blow, 
Breze a wind, 7. blows plentifully between the Ti ropicks, 2. without thene 


it is hardly perceiveable, ibid. 3t is not a full Eaſt , but a — 
wind, 

Burdelois Petition to the King of England. 2 : 
Butterflies revived by heat. 5 
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An INDEX. 
fy mp at ſea. 12 


Caſtor, Pollux,a»d Hellen, what they preſage to Mariners, 40. how hot, 


and what manner of heat they have. 57 
Cardinal Winds. 6 
Caravels,what manner of ſhips they are. 34 
Chymiſts principles. a9 
Circles about the Planets or Stars, preſage winds, 39. about the Moon likewiſe 

on that ſide where they break. | 19.38 


Clear weather in Summer , preſages a windy Autumn, 41. and a clear Ay. 
tumn, a windy winter. 41 
Clouds preſages concerning winds, 40. the higher ones ſometimes outfly the 


lower,20. and are for the moſt part carried from Eaſt to IWeſt. . 
Coals ſhining bright and ſparkling, preſage wind. 41 
Coaches moving with the wind. 61 
Colder weather then the ſeaſon requireth. 52 


Columbus judged,there was a continent towards America,by the certain and 
ſtayed winds, which blew from thence towards the ſhores of Portugal, 


9. 29 
Cold cauſeth a kind of burning. 54.62 
Comets effeFts for increaſing heat are not perceivable, 56 
Convenient inſtances, in the nature of hot things, 52 


Eaſt Wind,drie and piercing, 14. in England ſurmiſed to be miſchievons, 12, 
| g 


weather. 22,39 
Eggs ſometimes hatched with the heat of fire. 75 
Erlightnings or oftenſive initances, what they are. | 71 


Conjuntions of Planets, are followed by winds, 39. and great ones. 23 
Conflicts of winds, 4.30.33. being ſirong do produce vehement &* whirling 


winds, | 25 
| Conſtantius hzs exceſſrwoe heat. 63 
Contributing towards winds, and raiſing and appearing of them. 3 
Cooling of ſummer rooms, 42. artificially done by induGion of Winds. 21 
Coruſeations give light, but do not burn, 56 | 
Coruſcations about a ſweating horſe. 57] 
Crows preſage Winds. 41 
Currents inthe ſea. 9 
D. 
Year of ſnow, about the frozen ſea, raiſeth Northern Winds in Italy| 
| _ and Greece, 29 
Divers Motions of Winds. 4 
Divers qualities of Winds. 2] 
Duckers and Ducks, againſt Wind,cleanſe their feathers with their bills, 41] 
Dung or whatever elſe fattens ſoil, is of a hot nature. 63 
= 594 
Arth the firſt cold thing. 16 
= Earth-quakes bring in noxiows and forreign Winds, 18. they happen 
but ſeldom. I7 


zn E.urope generally drying. 
Eaſt North-E aft Wind draws the clouds to it 15. and is compared to Uſurers. 
15 
Ebbings and flowings of the ſea,go, Acoſta's obſervation concerning them. g0 
Eclipſes of the Moon preceded, and follewed by Winds, and the Suns with fair 
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Exciting of Motions in winds. 
Excrements of Beaſts, newly made, ere bot, 54 
Experiment of Wind in a cloſe Tower. 22,39 
Experiment of the Suns heat on a glaſs. <6 
Extraordinary Winds. 2| 
F. 
| 
Eathers ſwimming upon the water, preſage Wind. | 41] 
| Feather s-what kind of heat they cauſe. 63 
Fervent Dapour. . : 34 


Fervent heats in the Solſtice, end with Thunder. 39 
Fire how kindled amongſt the [ndians, 54. wpor a hearth , how it preſaghth 


winds. 40 

Fired things that lookred, areperpetually hot, 57. and have divers degrees 

| of neat. 65 

| | Fiery Meteors appear more in winter then in ſummer. 57 

| Fiſhes entrails not very hot, 63. when they ſtinktheir ſcales mo 58, there is 

in them a degree, rather "then a privation of heat. 60 
Firmament opening,betokens Winds. I 

Flames have many degrees of violence, 64. ſometimes ſeen blazing about 

| childrens heads, yet not burn the hair. 57 


Flints by percuſſe on, yield ſparkles. 59 
Form of a thing, is the thing it ſelf, 62. 3t onght fo be abſent, where the pri- 
* ary nature is abſent, and preſent, where it is preſent, 54. what our Au- 


thor means by form. 68 
Fracaſtorius þzs zzvention with 4 frying par. 75 
Free winds, I. arc leaſt attendant in ſummer. IO 
Froth upon a calm ſea preſages wind. 41 

Full Moon: touching circles and colours, gives the ſame preſages, as it doth at 

four days old. 39 
Furrowing winds, | 4 

G. 

FNAles blow continually, about the ſea. 20 
'Þ- Generation ſimple, what it is. | | 03 
Generations accidental of Winds. 2 
Generations ard corruptions principal canſes, 75 
General Winds. 1,7 
Gilbertus his ele@rick operation 80, he is reprehended. _ 49 
Glow-worms. 58 
Great Engliſh ſhip have ſome four, ſome five maſts. = 
Green herbs laid up together, will fire. 54 
Great Winds are inundations of the air. 43 
Ts great ſtorms what is t0 be done. 33,341 
Groenland. 10.56 
Gun-powaer, 43 
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[il Ay- cocks, blown up in the Air. 22 
| 1 * Hand fans. | 4.2 
Heat is an expanſive motion, by which the boi ſtrives to dilatate it felf. 71, 
aſcending upward, 71. by the leſſer parts of the body, 73. ſomewhat ſwift 
73,74. that of celeſtial things, is increaſed there ways.54. it will not bury 
any dry thing,64.how it is in the brain,63.inwl.at things it is ſtrongeſt 64 
| Heats definition, 74. is a Peripatetical oxe, 57. its diviſion, 75, its firſt 
tactible degree, ſeems to be in animate things, 63. in vegetables it 5 not 


targible,63. what bodies are moſt ſubjed@ to it, next to Air, 67 
Helps to winds. | 22 
Hernes flying high. preſage Winds, 4.1. Kites fair weather, 41 
Hils capped with clonds.preſage tempeſts. 24 
Hiſtory of heavy and light. 48 
Hiſtory concerning 4 childs apron. 57 
Hiſtory of Denſity and Rarity. | 47 
Hiſtory of Sulphur, Mercury. end Salt. 49 
Hiſtory of the Simpathy and Antipathy of things. 49 
Hiſtory of life and deats. | 50 
Hoary froſts and Snow,cauſe South Winds, | 
Hot and heating, two different things. | 71| 
Hot Baths. 57,58j 
Horſe dung. ED 62 
Ryades and Pleiades, their power copcerning Winds, 23. at their riſing they 

cauſe rain. 29 

i 

Gais Fatuus, hath not much. heat in it. 75 

+ lgnis grecus. 65 
\ndians have a web made of feathers, which will melt butter. 63 
Imitations of Winds. 5. 42 
Indired# experiments, what they are. 8 
InduFions firſt work. | 68 
Inquiſition of Forn:s, how it proceeds. 53 
Inſtance of the croſs, what it is. d go 
Inftances convenient in the nature of hot things, | 52 
Tron difolved with ſtrong waters is hot, 54 
Irritation by cold encreaſeth heat. | 66 
Tſhand. | 7 
E '% a 


T Faves fall off the trees. ſooneſt on theSonth fide. 1 4.they and ſtraws playins 
q . ina calm, preſage Winds, T 
Leſſer ſhips, farr ſwifter then great ones, 30. how far one of them may ſailin s 


ay. 4 
Lightnings what they preſage concerning Winds, 39. they ſeldome happen in 
Wirter. 56,57 
Lime, 62. being urſlackt water being caſt upon it, gathers heat. 57 


Liquid hot things. 50 


Local beginning of Winds, 2,64. hard to be known, tb. they arethree. 17 


Longitude of Winds. 29 
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| ſtronger it is. 32 
Motion of Windmils, 35. their ſails. 32 
Motions of the Winds diverſe, 4. 28. in engines of mans invention. 35 
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A A Arch Winds drie more then any ſummer Winds, 6. 
1V k Maſts, how many in «ſhip. | : 31 
Median Winds, 6. major and leſſer, ibid. which of thens f:ire? , and which! 
fowleſt. 15: 
Mezentius bzs torment. 5T; 
Moons preſages touching winds, 38. its, and the Comets, and ſtars beaurs| 


caſt no ſenſible heat,55.next to the Sun,zt is moſt op:rative. 22 its fifth day; 
terrible to mariners, 28. an upright one is always thre:1#;ng and kuriſul.” 


28. being red the fourth day it preſages winds. 16 
Motion of Liberty according to Democritus, #s called Aotion of the coaſt, 
78 


Motion of the wind in ſails, 31. hath three chief heads of impulſion, 34. the 
firſt 1bid. the ſecond 3 4. the third 35. in which motion is conſtderable 
both impulſton, and direFion, 33. the nearer it comes to the beak, ine 


Motion of winds and direGion to be enquired of, 28. the firſt is motion x} 


| 


the antitypie of the matter, 77. the ſecond of Connexion, 77. the third 0 
liberty,77. the fourth of Hyles, 73. thefifth of continuation, 79. the ſixth 
is the motion to gain, or of indigency, 79. the ſeventh of the greater con- 
. gregation, 80, the eight of the leſſer, 80. the ninth the Magnetick,, 82. 
the tenth of flight, 83. the eleventh of aſſembling , 83. the twelfth of ex- 
citation, 84. the thirteenth of impreſſzon, 84.. the fourteenth of confign- 
. ration or ſcituation. 85. the fifteenth of pertranſition, 85. the ſixteenth 
the regal motion, 36. the ſeventeenth the ſpontaneal motion of rotation, 
87. the eighteenth of trepidation, 87. the nineteenth of Exborrency on | 
Sts) 


abhorring. 
Murmure in the hils and Element belongs to winds, and is prodigious , 41. 


emrnmure in wood before winds, | I9 
N. 

Ames of winds. r,6 

Natural Magick. 49 

Natural motion according to the ancients. 41 

New Moons foreſhew the diſpoſition of the air. 5 


Nights hotter iz Europe. 23 
North Wind high, and blows from above, 1 3. is the days attendant, 11. ſuſ- 
picious blowing from the Sea, but from the Land bealthfull, 13. noxious 
to Phyſical people, 14. it riſes oftentimes, while a North-Eaſt, or North- 
Wet Winds are blowing, 14.. it alters not the Weather, 13. if it riſe in the 


night, it laſts not above three days. I4 
Nova Zembla. 55 
Nurſeries of Winds are where vapours abound. | 28 
| O. 


Tl of Origanum, Sulphur ,and Vitriol,execute the operations of heat. 54,61 
Olimpus the Mountain,26,55. what Strang things hap on the top of #t. ib. 


Orions riſing is accompanied with Winds. _ 23,39 
Overburthening of the Air. | a9 


Owls preſage change of weather, 4.1, with us when they chatter in Winter, it 


7s a ſign of fair Weather. 41, 42 
Paracellu: | 
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P 
& YN \ racelfus confuted, 83: bis ſchool found no place forthe Faſt til, 16 
h" Particular Winds matrixes. I6 
| Peaks of Cenariffe, 26.55 
Permilſion of the underſtanding, what it is. 71 
In Pern, Winds blow moſt at a full Moon. 22 
Phyſitians dreams, touching radical hamours. 21 
Pliny reprehended. 57 
Poets feign,that in the deluge, Boreas was kept in priſon, and the South Wind 
let ont, 12,13| 
| Power of Winds. 5 
Pra(tar, a dark lightning. 22 
Prognoſticks of Winds. 16.36.39 
Promontories, turnings an windings, cauſe alterations of Winds. 21 
Proportions of maſts and ſails vary. | 63 
PutrefaGion hath heat init. 28 
Q. 
Vickſilver killed, 83, 84. hath a flatuous and expanſtve ſpirit. I2 
Dualities and powers of winds. 43 | 
R 44#a differences of Winds, 13. their accidental generations, 2. and| 
zmtations, , | 5| 
Rainy ſprings preſage clear ſummers. 40|. 
Rains engendring. I4| 
Rainbows when they are not entire , do commonly diſſolve into Wind, 20| 
Repercnſſzons of Winds in Gardens. 21 
Returns of Winds. r0|. 
Rocky hils are full of Wind, 17. Tcy hills engender cold gales, rather then 
Winds. 24. 
Rotten wood gives a luſtre in the night. 57 
S. 


Ails how to be ſpread, 34. with a fide wind they muſt be ſtretched out ſtiff, 
' 33. ten belong to a ſhip, 31. in aforewind, how they muSt be trimmed, 


33- length of ſails in Windmills , conduces much to motion, 34. the lower 
Sails ſwell more then the reſt. | 32 


Sea water violently ſtirred, gives alight. 57 
Sea looks blewiſh in a South wind,14..in a Northern Wind it looks darker, 14. 
when it preſages Winds, 4.*. ſome places of it ſwell without Witds, 17. 


European Seas have ſometime ſoft gales, and no Wind, | 7 
Sea Winds moiſter then Land Winds, 11. end more vehement, 2. and either 
lukewarm or cold. | I1 

| Sea langs. 57 
Sea compaſs divided into two and thirty points. 33 
Semicardinal Winds,6. are not ſoſtormie as the median. —— 
Silver diſſolved excites alittle heat. | . 60 
Shepherds ſhould feed their flocks againſt the Son! h, 14 
Shores, how they preſage Winds. 40 
Small whirlewinds happen oft,21. and ſometimes in clear weather, 22, great 
ones come but ſeldom. 1b. 
Snowy Winds, come from the North. I5 
Snow blown down whole from tops of bills hath choaked up the valleys. 16 


A Scripture place expounded. 17 


Sounds 
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Saddain blaſts, are always in cloudy weather. 21 
Sonth nor Weſt Winds engender no vapours, 13. South Wind for the moſt 
part blows alone, 14. riſes oftner and blows ſtronger in the night, » 4. 


and weakin winter, they are ſcarce noted. IO 
Stormy Winds go not far, 26 
Storms with what winds they come. I5 
Storms with fogs ominous to ſea-men. 21 
Subterraneal places full of air, I7 
Succeſſrons of Winds. 4.26 


Sugar broken or ſcraped inthe dark ſhineth. 


— 


when it begins or ceaſes, there is change of weathcr,1.3- whenit viows ſ5ft- 
ly it is clear weather, iv, from the ſea it is moſt bealthfal,13. from the con- 
tinent not ſo, ib. in England, it is unhealthful, 13. in Aﬀfrick clear and 


healthful, ib. wandring and free, low and literal. ib. 
Sowre things laid on aplace where there is no upper skin, cauſe ſmarting, 5 4 
Spices and hot herbs chewed,burn and bite the tongue, 54.61| 
Spiders work hard before winds. 42 | 
Spirit of wine hot in operation,5 4.61. what kind of flame it makes. 64 


Stars ſome hotter them other, 64. ſhooting ſtars of a ſlimy ſubſt ance, 56, they 
preſage Winds,19, ſmall Stars are not perceiveable before riſing of Winds. 
I 
Staged Winds what, 1.8, inEurope, 10. they do not blow in the wight, 9. 
they blow where high and ſnowie Mountains are,g. they are itinerary, 26. 


37 
San begetter ofWinds,22.ſetting red preſages-Winds,19.is like a prince,16.its 
heat varies,64. in the generation of Winds its beat muſt be proportionable, | 
45- #s ſmall heat doth not excite vapors, 24. prognoſticates winds, 37, 


Pans” do laſt longer then reſoundings. 3; .. 


& leq. 
Suns Fw. of ſmall force in the middle region of the air, 55. and their re- 
 fle&ion weak about the Polar circles, 55 
Swellings of water frequent. 17 
Swine terrified at the approach of winds, Al 
TER in wool skins and feathers whence it comes,59. andin all woolly 
things. 54 
Thales, bis monopoly of Olives. 45 
Three leaved graſſes prognoſtick of Winds. 42 
Thunders and lightnings,in what winds moſt frequent,15. what they preſage 
tonching Winds. 39 
Trees growingin cold countries, are moſt apt to fire. | 57 
Tropz1 Wizds. | ; I2 
True wayes of a vataral death, Sl 

U. 
1/29 why #ntroduced by Leucippus and Democritus. fo) 
Vares of Steeples and Weather-Cocks in calm weather likely fland con- 
ti:ually Weſs. | 7 
Vaporary wins, 24. their efficient cauſe, ibid. their height. 26 
IVaponrs quantity and quality to be conſtdered. 24 
| Vaulting of rooms, adds much coolneſs to them. 21 
Ubiquitary winds. 30 
Vegetables feel not hot. 61,62,6 3 
I 


Vehement winds,are inundations of the air. 
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Veſſels we eat in, may preſage wind. : : 
4, is throw! againſt a whirlwind by Pliny. + 


—— 


Vine ſtalks ſprout moſt towards the South, 1.4. they will ripen ſoocy WP 
doors then without. 75 
Virgil skelful in Philoſophy. 39, 31 
Undulation and furrowing of winds. | 4 
Undulation of the air differing from that of the water. | 30 
W. 
| 
| Ater and air,are very homogeneal. 23 
| Water in Baths, heats accidentally, 62. taken out it cools, 58 
'Water-fouls when they preſage wind,q1. and when land-fouls. 41 
Water ſometimes break out in dry places. 17 
Weather glaſſes, 61. how they are made. 
els in Dalmatia and Cyrena, with winds incloſed in then. 12.47 
Weſt wind a continual companion of the ſpring, 12. in Euxop it 3s a moiſi 
wind, 7. atitewdant on Pomeridian hours. I 
Weſt, North-weſt wind. ſet down by the ancients, for a cauſe of Nilus his over. 
flowing, 9 
Whirlwinds play ſometimes before men as they ride. 21 
White tempeſts. 40 
Winds blow every where, 7 
Windy winters, preſage wet ſprings. 40 
Wind is nothing but air moved, 44. how it comes out of a cloud, 19 
Winds made by mixture of vapours. ; 44 
Winds ſometimes dry up rivers. 14 


Winds of all kinds purg the air, 16. how they are engendred in the lower air, 
20. they are engendred a thouſand ways, 16. they are marchants of va- 
pours,1 7. they gain their natures five ways,15. winds compoſed of Niter, 
43. brought forth of the reſolutions of ſnow,24. hurt corn at three ſeaſons, 
14. theyare allayed five ways, 25. 44. they blow from their nurſeries, 4. 
in their beginning they blow ſoftly, 17. then gain ſtrength, ibid. thoſe 
which are compoſed of Sea vapours eaſtlieſt turn to rain. 24. 


Fo 
Yards of k hips. 31 
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| TO THE 'Þ 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 1 
Sir FrRancis Bacon Knight, h 
0 Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England. s 
My Losxo, | 
>ax=><& FT F; Times obvious diſcourſe, whereby i 

4 B42 that All which truly loves Nobleſs or 

25 Learning congratulates your highl | 

&Z> deſerved Honor, cauſed me colle& 
theſe, taken out of no obvious Monu- : 
ments, touching the auncienteſt mention, conjunGi- | Pp 
on, and diviſion of thoſe two Great Offices of Stare pl 
| [which your Lordſhip really bears, though ſtiled fl 
| [but bythename of one: they are ſhort, yet give large 4 
teſtimony of the former times. They conclude with | 6 
an AR made abour 320. years fince, of like tenor in [ 
ſubſtance with that later under Queen Eliz. which ih 
| [was asproper toyour name, whence theſe alſo were "ll 
[the fitter to offer you : Fnough , other particulars i 
touching both theſe Great Offices might have been vi 
added, but theſe were choſen for the uſual Queſtion Wl 
of the preſent, and thus are given ( not yet ſeen by _ 
any other eye) as ataſteof my humble Obſervance. þ 
My Lord, they are only yours, as their Author "if 
would be, jl- 
F. Selden. | ig 
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' The Name and Office, of Lord.Chancellos:of England © 7, th 
andes the Saxons: vl bo ith _ 

EX HF eldeſt mention, in good' authority of the-| 
Ls name of Chancellor ot this Kingdom, 13 in | 
Edward the eiders 'time, - abour the” year | Temp. Edw. | pl 
2<F DCCCCXX. he made Turketill Abbot of NR _ 
EF = GR Crozland his Chancellor. Cancellarium ſunm |Regum. i" 

| enm conftituit, ut quecunque negotia temporalia Ingulphias. Nl 
vel ſpiritualia,, Regis Tudicium expectabant illins conſilio &» de-| i 
creto (nam tant.e fidei ct tam profundicingenij tenebatur ) onnia | | 
traGtarentur, &» trafata irrefragabilem ſententiam ſortirentur. | Wn. 
This Abbot held the Office under. Athelſtan, Edmund any 
Edred (ucceeding Kings. | ”Y 


| 
W | 
King Ethelred afterwards divided the Chancellorſhip be- | Temp. #- j 
tween the Abbots of Ely,and St. Auguſtine in Canterbury; and | #*r:#. | | 
of Glaftenbury, who were to exerciſe it by turn. The words 
of an Old Monk of Ely are , Statuit atque conceſſit.quatenus | 3 | 
Eccleſia de Ely extunc ©» ſemper in Regis Curia, Cancellarii 
agerct dignitatem quod  alijs, Sandi viz. Auguſtin &» Glaſ- 
| conte Eccleſtis conflituit, ut Abbates iftorum Conobiorum wvi-\ 
ciſſem aſſignatis ſuccedendo temporibus annum trifarie dividerint, \ 
CUM 


Temp: E- 
thelberts. 


Edgar. 


— 
- 


—— 


A Brief Diſcourſe touching the Office 


cum Sanduarii &» ceteris ornatibus Altaris miniſtrando : $& 
as the Abbot. of: Ety,. or fpme Monk/by him appointed, ex. 
erciſed thy Otfite from Canilemas four moneths yearly, and 
two of Glaſtenbary and S*, Anygruſftizer made up the 

Re PST 5-7 
But theregecitres notary ful fption inCharters by that 
name, till the Confeſlor, in his Patent to the Church of Weſt- 
minſter ; after the King, Biſhops, Abbots, and others, comes 
Ego Rembaldus Cancellarius ſubſcripſi. » | | 

Yet in the ancienteſt Monument of a Grant by any King 
extant here, I doubt not but the Chancellor ſubſcribed, 
though under another name. Þ 

The firſt Chriſtian King of the $4axo7s founded and endow: | 
ed Canterbury Church, and in his Charter amongſt the Earls, 
occurrs Ego Augemandus Referendarins ſubſcripſe, where Refe- 
rendarius may well ſtand for Cancellarius, the Office of both 
(as the words applyed to the Court are uſed in the Code, 
Novells, and Story of the declining Empire ) fignifying an 
Officer that received Petitions and Supplications to the King, 


| and made out his Writs and Mandates, as a Cuftos Legis : And 


| though there were divers Referendarii , as 14. then 8. then 
more again, and fo divers Chancellors in the Empire ; Yet 
one eſpecially here, exercifing an Office of the nature of thele| 
many, might well be ſtiled by either of the names. Theſe 
are teſtimonies of that time without exception, though Poh- 
dore begin the Name and Office at the Norman: Conqueſt. 


IL. 
| Whether the Keeping of a Seal, were in the Chancellorſhip | 


ander the Saxons. 


OR that Principal part of the Office, or that other Ot- 

fice joyned with the Chancellorſhip, the Keeping of the 

Seal ; If the common Opinion were cleer, that under the 
Saxon State no Seals were here uſed , then were it vain to 
think of it as of that time. But there is yet remaining an 
Old Saxon Charter of King Edgar, beginning , A Orthodsxo- 
run vigoris Ecclefiaſtici monitu creberrime inſtruimur, &Cc. tO 
the Abbey of Perſore, wherein divers Lands are given, and 
there remains in the Parchment plain ſignes of three Labells 


by the places cut for their being hanged on : and of the ſelt- 


{ſame 


——_ﬀR_ 


—_ Rm —— 


A ag 


Rs of Lord Chancellor of England. | l I | 


ſame Charter a teſtimony alfo as ancient, that the Seals were, 
one of King Edgar, the ſecond of S*'. Dunſtar, and the third 
of Alfer Ducis Merciorum., That teſtimqny 1s in a Letter 
| from Godfrie Archdeacon of Worceſter to Pope Alexander WII. 
writing of that Charter, and the Authority of it : Nowerit, | 
ſaith he, SanGitas weſtra, werum eſſe, quod conſcripti bu jus 
| ſcriptum originale in virtute Sancie Trinitatis figilla tria, trium 
perſonarum autenticarum , ad veritatem, triplici confurmatione 
commenidat ; Eft autem Sigillum primum illuftris Regis Fdgart; 
ſecundum Sarifti Dunſtan! Cantuarienfis Archiepiſcopi; tertinm 
| Alferi Ducis Merciorum 3 ficnt ex diligenti literarum impreſſa- 
"um infpetione evidenter accepi. And it's reported by thoſe 
which have ſearched the Records of S*. Denys Church in 
France, there remain two Charters, the one of one Offa, 
the other of one Edgar, with Seals annext ;. the one of which | 
[ have ſeen caſt off in Lead , and is about the breadth of a| 
Shilling thick, and having a face on the one fide. Likewiſe 
amoneſt the Charte Antique, divers being reckoned cam Si- 
gills, others fine Sigillo ; one is enm Sigillo of King Cnout, nei- 
ther 1s there any colour of doubt but that the Confeſſor had his 
Seal, for the Print yet remains in part to be ſeen. But not- 
withſtanding theſe fingular examples of Kings Sealing in the 
Saxons times , it's moſt certain it was not a thing common 
then ; neither could any in the Chancellorſhip be denomina- 
ted from Keeping the Seal, nor in any other Office. Cu- | 
rioſity in ſome particular occaſion ſwayed more in it, thanany 
Cuftom. ; Although we admit thoſe before mentioned for | Inthe Regi. 
true, which may well be doubted, in regard of the frequent m— _ 
fraud and ignorance in committing it , which in the elder | pearsthac 


times potleſs'd the Charch-men. But for the Confeſſor's Seal, | h<Normane | 
; : | | 2 | brought in 
that was without {cruple certain, and thence may we confi- | the uſe of 
dently derive the Great Seal of England. Seals to. 
| , Charters, 
[II. 


Teſtimonies of the Chancellorſbip and Keeperſhip joyned, in 


times neer after the Norman Invaſion. 


med Chancellor ; ſo under the firſt William, Maurice | pit, x; 
Biſhop of London, and in the ſucceeding times others. Old 
Stories of the Monks ſufficiently mention them. But little | 
appears 


— 


\ S in the Monuments of the Confeſlor Rembald is na- 
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7 may 


|Cart. 14. 

170h. dorſo 
1#/alt.deGr 
\4Cancellar, 
Jalii miſfi ad 


JOrthonem 
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4lmp. nepo- 


17 ohansis. 
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{ appears of the Office till the tyme of H. 2. under whom, one 
| writing the life of Thomas Beckett that was Lord Chancellor, 
| hath this moſt ancient teſtimony of it, and of Keeping the 


| Seal alſo ; Cancellarii dignitas eft, ut ſecundus a Rege in regno| 
|| habeatur 5 ut altera parte Stoll; regri, quod & ad cjus-pertinet 
|| caſtodiam; propria” ſugnet mandata, ut Capella Regia in illins 
7 ſet diſpoſetione et cura, ut vacantes Archiepiſcopatus, Epiſcopa- 


tus, Abbatias &» Baronias cadentes in manim Regis ip fe ſuſei- 
| pat CN conſervet 3 ut omnibus Regis aſſit. conſiliis,'. etiam 70n; 
wocatus, accedat ;, ut omnia Sigilliferi Clerici regii ſua-munu ſig-! 
| rentur © Item nt ſuffragantibus, ex\Det gratia vite metitis, non 
| moriatur, niſe Archiepiſcopus vel Epiſcopus ſr voluerit : Tade 
| eft quod Cancellaria. non emenda eft. And another of the ſame 
| time, Canrellarins frcut in Curia, fir (+ ad Scaccarium mag. 
| aus cſt.;. aded-ut ſine ipſins conſenſu wel conſilio nihil uwiagnum 
| frat wel ffreri 'debeat : werum hoc habet officium dum reſidet ad 


| Scaccarium : Ad ipſum pertinet cuStodia Sigilli regii, quod eſt 
| in Theſauro ; Sed ind? non recedit niſi cum Precepto Fuſticiarii, 


( that is Chief Juſtice of England that was a Viceroy.) ab in- 
feriore ad ſuperins Seaccarium, ' a Theſauraris wel Camerario 
| defertur ad explenda-ſolum negotia Scaccarii ; - quibus peraGis 
in loculum mittitur, @» loculus a Cancellario confignatur, & ſic 
Theſaurario traditur cuStodiendus. Item ciim neceſſe fuerit, 
frgnatus ſub omninum oculis Cancellario offertur, nunquam ab ipſo 
[wel ab alioialias vfferendus. Item ad ipſum pertinet rotuli, qui 
eſt de Cancellaria, cuſftodia per ſuppoſitam perſonam. Another 
about the time of Edw. 1. Officiunm Cancellarie wiro provids 
&+ diſcreto ut Epiſcopo wel Clerico magne dignitatis debet com- 
mitti, fumul cum curd majoris Stgilli regn? , cujus ſubſtituti ſunt 
Cancellarii omnes in Anglia , Hibernia, Wallia' &» Scotia. 
Omneſque ſigilli regii cuſtodes preter C uStodem Sigilli pri- 


FEES a 


Toatr. 
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I'V. 
Of the Diviſion and ConjunSion of Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Keeper, till an Old A& made that they 
ſhould be One. 


[ 


| ple not long after was, not only in truth to the con- 


[rem Regis | trary, but cntred alſo in Publique Records ; For Walter de 


Gray 


A mes 


| B U T tor that of Cancellaria emenda non eft, an exam-; 


| 


. 


+ 
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mm ED 


T. H. de Burgo Chief Juſtice of England under H. 1 
| #ndent 3 or Per P. Wintonienſem Epiſcopum, or the like. And 


of Lord Chancellor of England. 


Gray of the Family of the Greyes of Rotherfeld i in Oxford- 
ſbire, in 7th. of King Fohn, Dat. Domino Regi quinque mil-| 
lia Marcarum pro bhabenda Cancellaria Domini Regis tota wita 
[ſua ; > pro habenda inde Charta Domini Regis. So are the 
words of the Roll, 
alſo; and in the Rolls of the ſame year occurs, i Hec-recepit 
JW, Gray Cancellaria. 
'of the Seal, fot in the Charter Roll of that: Year after the ta- 
king his Chancellorſhip there 15 but one Patent or. Charter 


W. de G. Cancellarii nofiri, or the like. 


PR m..4. Ric. de 2ariſcis Cancellarius.. 


| Thoſe that both follow and precede, are Dat. per manum 
| Hugonis de Welles Archidiaconi W ellenſts, who, it ſeems, kept 
the Seal': and therefore he is exprefly called the King's 
Chancellor in ſome Monks that writ of that time, as 0- 
thers are for the ſame cauſe*: 
to Remain in another hand. For allo while this W. de 
Gray was Chancellor , 
and others miſreckon him for 
one had the keeping of the Seal , the Roll is nono die Oc- 
tobris anno regni Domini Regis x5. "Laban Magi$ter Richar- 
dus de Mariſco Archidiaconus Richmond. &- Northumbr. 
Domino Regi Sigillum apud Oſpring : ; and then on the 22. 
.of Decemb. following, apud Windleſores liberatum fuit Si- 
.gilhum Domino R. de Nevill, deferendum ſub Domino P. Win- 
'tonienſi Epiſcopo, that was Peter de Roches or de Riupibus 
Chief Juſtice of England. But this here out of the infallible 
teſtimony of Records touching W. de Gray, difters not a 
little 1 in time from the relation of the Monk , notwithſtan- 
ding the Seal thus committed' to Ralf de Newill who had |= 
it alſo under H. 3. in the beginning of his Raign, totizs 


| Regri ordinante conſenſu &» conſilio ; yet the Patent and 0- 
| ther Charters and cloſe Letters of the time, are, for the ow 


part, Per ReSorem Regni, or Teſte P. W intonienſ Epiſcopo , 


= tp e- 


yet alſo in Rolls of that time , where New1ll never at all 


| makes the Tefte, or hath his name added, mention 1s of him 


| C - for 


and the dayes of Payment are ſet down:| 


Yet had he not alwayes the Cuſtody: | 


dated by him, as the faſhion then was, with Dar. ”- manum | 


brews; Teſte or Dat, per manum Radslpbi de Nevill apud Buttevil 28 Juban. 16. Pat. P-2. 4, 8. "Ee 


| Neither was it ever heard of |; 
them to have the Chancellorſhip \g 'granted,, yet the Seal ſtill 


Richard de Mariſco whom Matthew |R 
| Paris calls Chancellor too . 


r | Cancellar, 


= | 


In dorſo fin, 
'7 70h, 

Pat. 14 fob, 
m. 5. Carta 
Regis xy. de 
' Carrio de 
'domo ſug de 


apud- Weſths, 


21, Mai. 
'Carta Regi 


nert6d de Ba 


Sk T8 


riſtss Can- 


cellgrii noſtri | 
aput Nareas, 


Cangyler Ib. | 


. 5. Idem 
factus fyic 
Epiſc, Wifor, 
Pat. 18 Foh. 
m. 5. Ric. de 
AMarſco 


14 7ulii. 
Carc.17 oh. 
m, 3; Ric. de 
AAariſcs 
Cancellarius. 
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i, per ma- 
ans al of | 
Ric. de Mas | 
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termino 
vitz ſax, 


- [make R. de Newill Lord Keeper from King John unto 
|H. 3- yet had not he any Patent of either Chancellor- 


| Deputy , and another of the ChancelJorſhip of England 
| foto tempore wite ſue, were made to him, both bearing 
| the ſame Date. | | 


| would have had ir from him, Sed idem Cancellarins 
| ( faith the Monk ) boc facere renuit, widens inipctum Re- 
«| gis modeſtie fines excedentem ; dixitque ſe nulla ratione hoc 
1 facere poſſe, cum illud communi confilio Regni ſuſcepiſſet. 
| Quapropter nec illud ſemiliter ſine communi aſſenſu Regni 
| alicus reſignaret : 
|took it from him, and committed it to one Godfrey a| 
\|Templar, and 
—_—— ſayes the Story ) ad Cancellarium ſpeftantibus , Epiſcopo 
oguorr | quaſ Cancellario, redditis &> 
| mon Norman a Lawyer had it : 
| [ken, and committed to Richard Abbot of Eveſham, who 


— 


38 A Brief Diſcourſe tonching the Office 


| that age. But although both Records and Story thus 


ſhip or - Keeperſhip till :1 H. 3. where both a Patent of 
the Keeping 'of the Seal for life , either by himſelf or 


Yet after this alſo , through divers oppoſitions in State 
againſt the goodneſs and Noble Carriage of this Ralf de 
Nevill, the Seal was after unjuſtly taken from him, and re- 
ſtored again as his former right. ' And in 20 H. 3. the King 


Yet in 22 H. 3. the King violently 


ohn of Lexinton ; Emolumentis tamen ( ſo 


zenatis, Afterward one Si- 
and from him it was ta- 


kept it three years, and then reſigned it in 26 H, 3. The 
Chancellor and Keeper ( 
reconciled to the King, and dyed 28 H. 3. 


In the Aqs of Parliament of which year, one is, That 


the Keeper of the Seal ſhould be alwayes the Chancel- | 


lor, and that all things ſealed otherwiſe ſhould be voyd. 
The words are, | $7 aliqua interveniente occaftone Dominus 
Rex ab$tulerit Sigillum ſuum a Cancellario, quicquid fuerit 
interim ſuillatum, irritum habeatur @&» inane, Deinde C an- 
cellario feat reftitutio., And it appears otherwiſe that they 
alwayes took it unjuſtly done , if the Chancellorſhip and 
Keeperſhip were not in one : By Reaſon whereof, before 
that, in a Charter of King Fohn's yet extant in ſome 
hands , of the Moderation of the Fees of the Seal , no 


perſon is ſpoken of but the Chancellor and his under, 


for other .uſes as belonging to the Office of Chancellor. | 
+ '[ſhip, as the delivery of the Counterbriefs to him and 
- -| Fines, &c. mittend in Scaccarium, according to the uſe of 


of right ) Newill was # iooar] 
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Officers 
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FOR of Lord Chancellor of England. | 


Officers 3 a :fit could not have been but that who e- 
ver had the Seal, the ſame ſhould only ' bee Chan- 


cellor. 


were joyned in all the Chancellors under Henry the 3. 
and Edward the 1. moſt of which being made Biſhops, 
reſigned their Seal and Office, although afterward under 
the ſucceeding Kings ſometimes the Seal was committed 
to- others hands upon ſome requiring occafions ; and ſome 
Lord Keepers were created in later times before Sir 
Nitholas Bacon , in whoſe time that Statute of 5 Eliz. 


was made. 


According to that the» Chancellorſhip ind Keeperſhip 
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 iand Keepers ofthe Great Seal of England, from the] 
| NormanC onqueſt, untill this preſent Year 1671. | 
| "FY | 
| An, D. 36 7. G If enrice (afterwards Biſhop of London. ) 
|. 1 Walk, Cong. | Will. Malmsb, de Geſtis Powe lib. Jay 
f. 134:b: Aaue M 
[65-25 AGE. os ( o_—_ Biſhop of. or ry, ) 
ortido1f 1 nr Ooden. de Praful. p. 389. 1, 
| Anno 1073. Aa (Biſhop of Helmban) Pat. 8 E.2. 
11-6 ire 1 Þ- 1+ 41.3, per Inſþex. "<1 come W 
{ Vier *. Baldite 3 Pat. $E, 3. $- 4 6 Wo In- 
| oh 
199 The OLE 3 14-9 ag 
[THT TINED Herman Biſhop of £ obirehurne. - 
if wipes > Wil, Wilſon ( Chaplain, to the King) Chron. 
| ' Rob. de Monte. | 
JGRET "if ; | 
| rat 221 W ib. Gifard < Biſhop | 0 Wianheſter, ), Cirt | 
| cr H. 3. m. 1. per Inſpex, | 
| 
| WA. Rafus, | Robart Bloet ( afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln) | 
R. Howed. f. 265 b, n. 30. | 
Henr. x. Will Giffard c Biſhop, of Wincheſter J Jo | 
| Roff. cap. 6 | 
|: ::: TY T8 | Rojer C afterwards Biſhop of Salihury. FX wW.| | 
| Malmn. f. g1. a.l. 2. | 
=. Geffrey 
_ OTC 
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$23 G Ry afterwards Biſhop of Dyr. 
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ecccccctect Geffre ( Biſhop of Durham ) Regift Eccl 


Elies. in Bibl. Cotton. f. 29 a. 


Steph. Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln , Will. Neubri- 
genfis lib, 1. cap. 6. © 


$2222 tt ttt: Roger Pauper. Ord. Vit. p.319 C.D. 


[Anno 1153. Philip, Regiſt. Eecl. Elien. in Bibl. Cotton, 


18 Steph. f. 32 &. 


Anno 1157. Thomas Archdeacon of Canterbury, R.Howed. 


3H. 2. 281b. 1. 20. ( afterwards Archbiſhop ) 
Ro. Hoved. 232 4. 7. 20, | 


j 


Anno 1173. Raphe de Warnevill ( Sacciſt of Roan , and 
20 H. 2. Treaſurer of Torke. ». Matth. Pariſ. in 


anno 1173. 


Anno 1181. Geffrey, natural Son to Kivg Henry the ad, 


26 H. 2. R. Howe1. f. 349. n. to. Chancellor. 
::: Walter de Bidun, Lel. col. Vol. 1. p. 38. 


Anno 1189. Will. de hemueii (afterwards Biſhop of th) 
WS R. Hoved. #375 4. '. 40. 


Anno 1198. Enfzee Biſhop of £9, R. Hoved, Ft 449 4: 


7 R., I. 'n. 40. i, | 
Anno 1199. Hubert Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, R. Hoved. 
1 Johan, ﬀ: 451 2.7. 40. Chaneellor. 


Anno 1 204+ Hah a of WW ells ( afterwards Bi- | 
6:Fob. op of Lincoln) M. Pariſ. in anne 1205: 
Chancellor. 
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Anno I205. Walter de Gray, Cart. anttq. BB. A. 22, ( aþ- 
7 Foh. terwards Biſhop of Worceſter ) Chancellor. 
Anno 1212. Richard de Mariſco, Mat. Weſtm, in eodem an- | 
14 Joh. 0. Chancellor, | 
Anno 1213. Raphe de Newill, Keeper of the $; al ander | 
15 Fob. Peter de Roche Biſhop of W ancbelen: Pat. | 
| 15 Foh. p. 1. m. 6, | 
Anno 1223. Richard de Mariſco (Biſhop of Durham ) CL. 5 
| $H.3-: H. 3. m. 25. Chanceſſlors © NE 
J*;: CT_ 
| Anno 1226. Raphe Newill (Biſhop of Chicheſter) 1 2 Febr. 
| Cart. 12 H..3. m. 28. Chancellor. 
| Anno 1230. The ſame Rophz conſtituted Keeper of the | 
Seal 14 Funii, Cart, is H. 3. m. $. | 


Anno 1238. Geffrey a Templar, : id Fobn ide* Lexinton, | 
22 H. 3. made Keepers of the Seal, 'M. 'Pariſ. in | 
CN 


eodem anno, © © | 


| Anno 1239. 'Simos Mergen from who the'Seal was ta- | 
23H. 3. ken, and delivered to Richard Abbot of 
O45 1. Excſbam, M. Pariſ.,in,eqdem guns. | 
CEP 10665 cds a ed WEE : STS 
Anno 1246 Kanulph Britgh ; Mat. Pariſ. in eodem "anno , | 
 q2zoHq '- Chanel, OOO | 
[| Anno 1247: Mr. Silveſter, 3 Ejerk of the Kihgs; executed | 
31 H. 3. the Office of the Chancellor, M:\Parif. in| | 
ol to ol'y,.. ty eas. | : 
: *Fohn de Lexinton'had the Cuſtody | of. the 1 
| Seal, 18 Sept.” Rot." Fin. 31 H. 3. m. 2. 
| ; r | : R | j 
| Fohn Manſell Chancellor of the Cathedral of | 
| St. Paul in Longo, hiad the Cuſtody 'of the | 
| Sea), to execute the Office of Chancellor, 
| M. Pariſ. in eodem an. @&» Pat. 31 H.3.m.2. | 
FI Anno | 


I'2 
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33 H. 3: 


Anno 1250. 


34 H. 3. 


| Anno. 1253. 


37 HH 3. 


38 H. 3. 


Anno 295... 


39 Mi. 3. 
42 H. 3. 


Anno 1260. 
44 H.13. 


{Anno 126r. 


45H. 3 


Anno 1263. 


47 H. 3: 


Anno 1249. 


Wi 


Anno 1254. 


. the Seal, .M. Parif. in eodem anno. 


[Anno 1258. VI. Maii, W. de Merton bad the cut 


; 
Mr. N. Archdeacon of Ely had the -Y 


Walter de Merten made tio: without 


Mr. Nicholas Archdeacon of Ely had the Gy 


The ſame Fobn Manſell Provoſt of "TPE. 
had the Cuſtody of- the Sea] until] the 
Feaſt of St. Mary this _ Far. 12H, 2, 


_— 


Peter de Riewaulx, i Mr. Will. de K ilkenny, 
had the Cuſtody of the Seal ;. WOO 34 
H. 3: mM. T5. 


P. Chaceport, and John de Lexinton had the 
| _ Cuſtody of the Sea], by reaſon that Mr. 
" W. (de Kilkenny) was fick 15;Mai, Rot. 

Fin. 37 H. 3. m. 9. | 


Funii the Olea had the  Cultody 


_ thereof, the King then going into + 
| coign, Pat. 37H. 3.m. | 


Mr. Will. de Kilkenny, the Kings Clerk, ſup- 
. plied the Office of Chancellor, M. _ 


in eodem anno. Q | 


H. de Wengham Clerk , had the =—g of 


1 3 Fo | 
; 
| 


of 
reaſon that Henry de W, eng- 
, Pat. 42 H. 3. m.29. 


.. the Seal, by 
ham was ſich IC 


of the Seal, 'M.  Weftm. in codens anno. | 


.."the adyiſc of the, Barons, M. Weſtm. in eo 
. dem anno. ,&- Pat, 45 H.3. m. 18, & 19 


ſtody. of the Seal, whilſt the King was be- 
PO Sea, Par. 47 H. 3. m. 1, | 
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Anno 1266. 
49 H. 3. 


Anno 1267. 
g1 H. 3. 


Anno 126g. 
53 B.3.. 


Anno 1272. 
66 Ih. 3. 


Anno 1274. 
1K. 1. 


WW. Biſhop of Bathe and Wells made Chancel-| 


Mr. Fohn Chiſbull Archdeacon of London | 
had the Cuſtody of the Seal; Clan. 49 | 
H. Zs Hts 9. e- . . Tn 


$ | 14 
On Wedneſday next after the Feaſt of St. 
Peter in Cathedre the Seal was delivered to |: 
Mr. Thomas de Cantilupe, Clauſ. 49H. 3-| 
.m. g. who was iconſtictuted Chancellor 16. |: 
Martiz, Pat. 49 H. 3. m. 18... x 


Rr" PC T_—__——_—_——R——_ 


ae F >. en_ 


lor 20 Aug. Liberate de anno 49 H. 3-| 


*m. 2. ; ; "1 


Mr. ' Godfrey Giffard ( afterwards Biſhop of | 
Worceſter ) had the Cuſtody of the Seal, |' 


Clauſ. 52 H. 3. m. 7. @» m. 16. 


Fobn Chiſbull Dean of London had the Cu-| | 


ſtody of the Seal on Tueſday next after | 


the Feaſt of the Apoſtles Simon and Jude, | 


Pat. 53 H. 3. m. 29. \. 


Richerd de Middilton made Keeper. of che 
Seal on Monday next before' the Feaſt | 


of St. Peter ad wincula, Pat. 53 H. 3. 
mm. 6. : = 

John de Kirkeby made Keeper of 'the Seal 
( upon the death of Rich. de Middilton | 
Chancellor ) * which Fohz did thereupon | 
allociate to himſelf in that truſt P. de| 
Winton Keeper of the Kings Wardrobe, | 
Pat. 56 H. 3. m. 6. | 


Walter de Merton, Clauſe 1 Edw. 1. nm, 


Io. 


Robert Burncll Archdeacon of Yorke, ( after- 
wards Biſhop of Bathe and Wells ) made| 
Keeper of the Seal upon St. Matthew| 

E the 


__ — WOT 
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I2 E. L. 
I4E. r. 


7 E. r. 


Anno 1292. 
Fo 20 E. | Y 


21E,r. 


Anno 1302. 
 2ÞE--1- 


31E. 1. 


33E. 1. 


Anno 1284. 
Anno 1286. ' 


Anno 1289. On Friday next preceding the Aſiumption of | 


Wale de Langton Keeper of the Kings 
"a © Berwick, on Saturday. preceding the Feaf| 


taza 1293. 


Anno 1308. 


' . Þ- I, 
# 4% - 


the Apoltles Ns: ; ws 2 | Edw. 1 r.| 


=. Ys. 
This Robert going FeD = ""FFOBIRY to "PR | 
ton-Burnell, delivered the Seal unto Hugh | 
de Kendall; "and; wat de Odybam , Pat. | 
12D vw. be WE OW cs | 
He netenled: thee Kogiaro France, being his 
- Chanceloy,- and tooki the Great Seal with 
him, on Munday next preceding the Feaſt 
of St: Dunſtan, Pat: 14 E. 1. wm. g. | 


OS GGC =o EAI" WO EE AA EA + i Rv Ae 9 ans - 


_ our Lady he retury! :d with the King out 
of. F rance,and the Seal; Pat. 1 71 'E IM.13. 


Wardrobe, .made Þ Km of the Seal at 


of the Apoſtles Simon and Fude, 'Pat. 20 | 
E. T. ts 2. | 


John de red made SEO IY Pat. 21 E. | 
x. 7. 23. afterwards Elect Biſhop of Ely, | 


Pat. 26 E. 1. m. 10: 


Mr. Will. d: Grenefeld Dean of Chicheſter, 
made Chancellor on Sunday being the mor- 
row after the Feaſt of St. Michael, Clauſ.| 


30 E. RE £ 5 


The Great Seal delivered unto him on Tueſ- 
day before the Feaſt of St. Lucie the Vir- 
gin, Clauſ. 31 E. 1. in dorſo me. 18. 


Will. de Hamelton , Dean of Yorke , made 
Chancellor , had the Great Seal delive- 
red unto. him 16 Jan, Pat. 33 E. 1. 

| mM. 21, 


Anno. 


| 
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Anno 1.07. 
35 E: L. 


Anno _ 
VE Eeink 
} | :- 
Anno 1.311. 


5 4 By 2.) 


Anno -£3 1:2. 
5 E. 2. 


Anno 1323- 
i 


Anno 1324. 
> & 


3 i. 3 


L Fohn Hothum' Biſhop. of Eh, Pat, 11 E. 2. 1 


r6E.2. 


Anno 1328; 


Rauf' de, Baudale, Biſhop : of Lon IE ads 
Chancellor, and. Keeper of the Sealy Rot. 
Fi zn. Fo ' 98 9 - Mh- 0 | 


John de a Biſhop of Chicheſter made 
ni &&, Ret. Ei i E. 2. m. 9g. 


Wal. [d Reginald) Biſh, op;of W orceſter had the | 
| Cuſtody ok. the Seal 6 Fulii, Clauſe 4 E.2 | 
m. 6. in _ 


He was the Kings  Glangl), Clailſ: + E. 2. 
it aorſo. WW, | | 


Jobn de Sandale (afterwards Biſhap. gf Jie 
cheſter ) «he — TY Pat; $ E. | 


hed awnings 


I a as es 


Þ. 2. m. 8. : | 


Fohn c Salmon ) Biſhop -of Norwich, " ani | 
- Chancellor by the King i in full Parliament, | 
received. the Seal, Clanſ. 138, 2. an ow 


ſo, m. g. 


ates de Ayrmin ( Mr. of the Rolls in Chan- 
ery.) had the Cuſtody of the-Graat«Seal; 
Fob Biſhop. of: We being then fick, 


Clanſ: 14 E. 2.8, 


Robert de Beldok, Archdeacon of Middleſex} 
made Fr 20 TE. Clauſ. 17 E. 2. 


MW. +0 


Fobn de Hiokwns Biſhop of El had the Cu-| 
ſtody of the Great Seal 28 Jan. and to 
do therewith what belong'd . to the Char: 
cellor, Clauſ. 1 Edw. 3- Þ. t. *: dorſo 
m. 25. | 


nad g_ o—_— 
— — 


Anno 
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2 E. 3. 


4 E. 3- 


6 E. 3. 
| 


1E. 3. 


S E. 3. 


9 E. 3. 


Anno r 329. 


Anno 133T- 


Anno - 333: Mr. Robert\ de Stratford , brother to Fobn 


Anno 1334. 


Anno 1335. 


Anno 1336. 


Henry de Clyff Mr. of the Rolls.in Chancery, 
and Will. de Herlaſton Clerk of the Chan- 
cery, made Keepers of th&Seal 1 Martii, 


Clan. 2 E. 3- in dorſo. m. 33: 


EW de Birgberſh Chancellor of England, 


Pat. 2 E. 3. þ. 2. m. 34- to whom the 
"King committed the Cuſtody of the Great 


.. Seal 12 Maii, my 2 E.3. im dorſo M.26. 


Fobn de $ tratford Biſhop of Wincheſter made 
"Keeper of the Great Seal 28 Nov, hs 
4E. 3. in dorſo m. 16. 


\:Biſhop off Wincheſter, had the Cuſtody of | 
the Seal, whilſt his brother was imployed| 
upon the Kings buſineſs 23 Juni, cls 6] 

FE 3. INIEEN #9.-' 


IWill. Archbiſhop of Tork Keeper of the Great| 
Seal, by the Kings command delivered it 
to Henry de Edneſtowe, Thomgs de Baun- 
burgh, and Fohn de St. Paul, upon Thurl- 
day the Epiphany of our Lord, Clan. 7 

« 3+ Þ- 2. #. 4. in dorſo. 


Fohn de Stratford ele Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury confirmed Chancellor the 6th. of Apr. 
delivered the Great Seal unto Mr. Rob. de 
Stratford his brother to be kept, _ s) 
E. 3. m. 27. in dorſo. 


Richard Biſhop of Darham being made Chan- 
cellor had the Great Seal delivered to 
him >8 Sept. Ibid. in dorſ. m. 10. 


John Archbiſhop of Canterbury made) 
Chancellsr had the Great Seal delive- 
red to him 6 Funii, Clauſ. g Edw. 3. 
m. 23. 


Anno | 


RS 


L————— 
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CSF bt 


17 E. A 


Anno 1338. 
_IirE. 3. 


Anno 1339: Mr. Richard de Bruce ele&t Biſhop of 


breads 3. hs 


ot, 1 Rn q Uber the death of chis Richard the great Seal 


Anno 1341. 
4 E.: 3. 


Anno 1341. 
14E. 3. 


{| Anno 1342: 


Anno 3 344. 


Mr. Rob. de Stratford Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, and ele& Biſhop of Chicheſter, made 
Chancellor and Keeper 'of the Great Sedl 
23'08. Pat. rr P. 3. #. £0. - G1 


London made Chantellor. and Keeper of the 
. Seal 6 Fulzz, Cl. 22 E: $3. Þ-2. 117 dorſb m2 3. 


was committed to the Cuſtod y of Fobr de . 
St. Paul Maſter of the Rolls in Chancery/. 
Mith. de Wath and Thomas de Baunkurgh | 

8 Dec. Clauf. _ 3: Þ- 3. in dorſom.11. | 

[ 

Tohn de St. Paul ſolely conſtituted Keepet| 


of the Great Seal 13 Febr. Clanſ. 14 F. < | 


Þ. 1. #2. 42. in dorſo. | 

Fobn Archbiſhop of Cant. made Chancellor | 
and Keeper of the Great Seal 28 Apr. 
Clauſ. 14 E. 3.p. 1: m. 27. in dorſo. 


Robert Biſhop of Chicheſter che Kings Char- 
_ cellor delivered up the Great Seal to. the 
King upon Thuriday being the Feaſt day 
of St. Andrew the Apoſtle, _ "6 E:3. 

P: 2. #4, 12. 


Sir Robert Bring Knight being made | 
Chancellor on Thurſday next following | 
Se. Bacie the Virgin, had the Great Seal 


then delivered to him by the King, Clauſ. | 


14 E. 3. Þ. 2. in dorſo m. 20. 


Robert Parnyng the Kings Chancellor had the 


Great Seal delivered to him by the King 
27 08, Cl, 15 E. 3. p. 3. in dorſo m. 13. 


Robert de Sadington made Chancellor had the 
Great Seal delivered to him upon M:- 
F | chaelmaſſe 


70 "IS - o. <-Oh-G> ito of RODE 
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19E. 3- 


20 E. 3. 


23 E. 3. 


Anno 1357. 
'3oE. 3. 


36 E. 3. 


Anno 1368. 


41 E. 3. 


Anno 1372. 


45 E.3- 


_ Anno 1373. 


46E. 3. 


Anno 1377. 
go E. 3. 


Anno 1346. 


Anno 1347. 


Anno 1350. 


Anno 1363. 


chaelmaſſ: day, Clauſ. 17 E. 3. p. "qu 
20. in. dorſo. 


Mr. Fehn de Offord made Chancellor, had 
the Great Seal delivered to him upon the 
26 of Octob, Pat, 19E. 3. p.2. m. 7. 


fobn de Thoresby had the Great Seal delive- 
red to him 2 Juli: , Fohn de Offord the 
Kings Chancellor then going beyond Sea, 
Clauſ. 20 E. 3. p. 2. in dorſo m. 26. 


John Biſhop of St. Davids made Chancellor, 
had the Great Seal delivered to him 16 
Funii, Clauſ. 23 E. 3. p. 1. in dorſo m. 8, 


Will. de Edington Biſhop of Wincheſter made 
Chancellor, had the Great Seal delivered 
to him 19 Febr. Clauf. 30 E.z. in dorſo m.4. 


Simon de Langham Biſhop of Ely had the 
Great Sea] deliver'd to him by the King 
Ig Febr. CI. 30 E. 3. in dorſo m. 39. 


Will. de Wickham Biſhop of W incheſier made 
Chancellor 17 Sept. Cart. 41 E. 3. 


Sir Robert de Thorpe Knight made Chancellor 
26 Martii, had the Great Seal then delt- 
vered to him by the King, Clanſ. 45 E. 3: 
in dorſo m. 35. | | 


Fohn Knyvet made Chancellor and Keeper of 
the Great Seal, Clanſ. 46 E. 3. in dorſo 
mM. 12. 


Adam de Houghton Biſhop of St. Davids made 
Chancellor 1x Fan. On which day the 
Great Seal was delivered to him, Clan. 
go E.3. im dorſo. þ. 2. wm. 7. 


FR. 


Anno, 
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Anno: 13.7 9- 


2K. ; 2s 


| Anno 13909. 


of. A R. Ac. 


+ _ 
« s py * , 


| Anno 13581. 


- 4K. 2: 


Anno” 1352. 
$K&%. 


Anno 353. 
' .6.R;,2. 


Anno 1387. 
10 K. 2. 


| Anno 1389. 


12R.2 


_ Sir: Richard Jugs Ko ht WT Chancellor 


Robert de Braybroke Biſhop of Londdi made 


Sir Richard le Scrope Knight madeChendts 
had the Great. Seal delivered to bim, Pit. 
2 KR. 2.Þp. 1... 24- 


Simon de Sudbury Arclibiſhop of Canterbury 
made Chancellor and Keeper of the Great 
Seal on Munday next after the Converſi n 
on of St. Paul, Clauſe 3 R.'2. in ; dorſo | 


M. 22. 


Will. h Conriney. Biſhop oF: London made 
Chancellor on Saturday being the Feaſt of 
St. Laurence, Claiſ, 5 R. 2, in dorſo 


4 


2 and Keeper: of the : Great Seal on Wed- 
neſday next after the Feaſt of St. Andrew 
_ the Apoſile, -Pat. 5 Ry. p. 1, mi. 


_ Chancellor, "ud 'the Great Seal delivered 
to him on Saturday being the Eve of t. | 
Matthew the Apoſtle, Clauſ. 6 R.2: p.1. in: 
dorſo m. "Pp * CLE T4 | 


Sir Michael de la- Pole Knight made Chan- 
cellor , and Keeper of the Great Seal 13 
Marti , Clauſ. 6 R. 3.  Þ.. 3. i * Sf, 


mM..I2. 


» 4 


Thomas de Arundel Biſhop of Eh made 
Chancellor, and Keeper x. the Great Seal 
24 OS. Clauſ. 20 KR: 2. m. 35. 


Will. de Wickbam Biſhop of Wincheſter a- 
gain made Chancellor, ur the Great Seal 
delivered unto him 4 " Maii, Pat. 12 R. 3. 


Bs T6190 


Anno: 
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Anno 1392. 
15K. 9. 


Anno 1397. 


20 KR. 2. 


Anno 1400. 
1 H 4. 


Anno 1401. 
2 H. 4. 


Anno 1404: 
5s Ha. 


Anno 1405. 


6 H. 4. 


Anno 1407. 
8 H. 4. 


Anno 1410. 


i1 H. 4. 


| {Anno I41I4. 


i H.s. 


Thonas de Arund:ll Archbiſhop 'of'Canterh, 


Edmund de + Stafford Biſhop of Exeter wade 


Edmund Biſhop 


made Chancellor 7 Sept. had the Great 
Seal delivered to him, Pat. Ig; R. - Þ. "9 


-.19- 


ff, 


Keeper of the Grear'Seal 23 Nov. Clauſ. 
20 R.2.p.'1:; in dotſo m. $3. 


John de Scarle Maſter of the Rolls in Chan- 
cery made Chancellor and Keeper of the 
Great Seal 5 mw. Pat. 1 H. 4. p. 3. 
m. 2.7. 


of Exeter made Chancellyy 
and Keeper of the Great __ 9 Marti, 
 Clauſ. 2H. Fi p- 2. In dorſo w. 3; 


: Henry Beaufort Biſhop of Lincols Chancellor 


Pat. 5 H 4. p- 2-28. 


7 Thomas Langley Biſhop of Durhane at, 


lor, Godw. de Preſul. 


Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterb. made Chan- 


cellor and xr Ho of the Great Seal 3o 
Fan. Clauſ. S H. 4+ in dorſo m. 23. 


Tohn Wakering Clerk, Maſter of the Rolls in 
Chancery, had the _ of the Great 


Seal 19 p Jon Clarſ. 11 H. 4. in dorſo 


| Sir Thomas Beoafor Kmpght made oo 


had the Great Seal delivered to him 31 
Jan. Clauſ. 11 H. 4. in dorſo m. 8. © 


| Henry de Beaufort Biſhop of Wincheſter mad 


Chancellor and Keeper of the Great Seal;| 
Clavſ. x Hh 5. 


Ann 
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Anno 1417. 
| -4 BÞ 5- 


— MT. 7 FT IIS Sas »- > + _ —_ po — 
L '@ 


5 H. G- 


2 H. 6. 


4 H. 6. 


12 I. 6. 


28 H. 6. 


Anno I41 g. 


Anno 1424. 


Anno 1426. 


Anno 1433: 


Anno 1450. 


Simon Garnſtede Clerk, Maſter of the Rolls 
in Chancery, had the Cuſtody of the 
Great Seal from 4. Sept. untill the 12th. 
of OG. Clif. 4 H. 5: in dorſo m; 13. 


Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter had the Great 


Seal delivered to him 12 OHob. Clau/. 4 | 


H. 5. in dorſo m, 13. 


| 


Thomas de Langley Biſhop of Durham had the | 
Great Seal delivered to him by the King | 


23-Funii, Clanſ. 5 H. 5. indorſo m. 15. | 


Thomas Biſhop of Durbam made Chancellor | 


by the advice and conſent of all the Coun- 
cell in Parliament, Pat. 1 H. 6. p. 4. nt. 19. 


Henry Beaufort Biſhop of Wincheft:y , made 
Chancellor, had the Great Seal delivered | 
to him 16 Fulii, Clauſ. 2 H. 6. in —_ 


HW. 2. 


Fohn Kempe Biſhop of London made Chan- 
cellor, &c. . . . Martii, Clauſ. 4 H. 6. in 
dorſo, m. 8. | 


John Stafford Biſhop of Bathe made Chancel- 
lor &c. 28 Febr. Clanſ. 10 H: 6. in dorſo 
m. $3. | 


Jobaz Hank Clerk, Maſter of the Rolls in 
Chancery, received from ohn Stopyngton 
Clerk on the behalf of the Lord Chancel- 
lor of England the Great Seal to ule and 
exerciſe 22 Apr. Clauſ. 11 H. 6. in dor- 


fo m. 12. 


John Archbiſhop of Yorke, and Cardinal, 
made Chancellor 31 Fan. Clauſ. 28 H. 6. 


ill dorſo m. 7. 


C Anno 
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32 H. 6. 
33 H. 6. 


Anno 1557. 


Anno 1460. 


38 H.6. 


Anno 1468. 
7 E. 4- 


Anno 1473. 
I12E. 4. 


Anno 1474, 


[3 E.4- 


Anno 1475, 
14 E. 4. 


Anno 1 487. 


8 H. rj 


Anno 1 454- 


Anno 1455: 


| Robert Stillington Biſhop of Bathe and Wells 


rn nes 


Richard Ear! of Sat;zbury made Chancellor 1 
Apr. Clauſ. 32 H. 6. in dorſo m. $. 


Thomas Bonrchier Archbiſhop of Canterbury | 
made Chancellor 7 Martz, Clauſ. 35H, 6, 
in dorſo m. g. 


Will. Wickbam Biſhop of Wincheſter made| 
Chancellor n O&. Clauſ. 35 H. 6, m. xo.| 
in dorſo. | 


George Newill Biſhop of Exeter made Chan- 
cellor 25 Fulii, Clauſ. 38 H,6. in dorſo 


m. FO 


made Chancellor 8 Funii, Clauſ. 7 FE. 4, 
m. 12. in dorſo. 


Jobn Alcock Biſhop of Rocheſter made Kee- 
per of the Great Seal 20 Sept. Clanſ. 12 
E. 4. m. 16. in dorſo. 


Laurence B ſhop of Durham made Chancellor 
&c. 5 Junii, Clan. 15 E. 4. m. 3. 


Thomas Rotheram Biſhop of Lincoln made 
Chancellor, Godw. de Praſul. 


Fobn Ruſſell Biſhop of Lincoln made Chan- 
cellor 26 Nov. Clan. 1 R. 3. in dorſo. 


Thomas Barow, Maſter of the Rolls, made 
Keeper of the Great Seal 1 Aug. Clan. 


-K A -R 


John Alcock Biſhop of Ely made Chancellor 
upon Munday 6 Martii, Cl.z H.7. in dorſo. 


Fobn Morton Archbiſhop of Canterbury made 
Chancellor 8 Aug. Pat. 2 H. 7. p. 2. 


Anno | 
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Anno 1501. 
16 H. 7. 


Anno 1502. 


297 ih 7: 


Anno ISIG, 
| +. % 


'Anno 1530. 
| Sn 1k 


Anno 1533: 
24 H. 8. 


36 H. 5. 


Anno 1547. 


ITE. 6. 


Anno 1551. 
SE. 6. 


I Een <0 Re 


Anno 1545. 


Henry Deane Biſhop of Salzsbury (upon the 
death of Fohn Morton ) had the Great 
Seal delivered to him 143 Ofob. Clauf. 26 
H. 7e in dorſo. 


Will. Wakes Biſhop of London, ele of 
Canterb. had the Great Seal delived to 
him 11 Aug. and was made Chancellor 1 


Fan, following. Clauſ. 17 H. 7. in dorſo. 


Thomas Wolſey Lord Candival and Archbi- 
ſhop of Yorke had the Great Seal delive- 


red to him 7 Decembr, and was made| 


Chancellor, Clauſ, 7 H. 8. in dorſo. 


Sir Thomas More Knight made Lord Chancel- 
lor, had the Great Seal delivered to him 
on Munday 25 Octob. Clauſ. 21 H. 8. in 


dorſo. 


Thomas Audley had the Great Seal delivered | 


unto him on Munday 2o Maz, and then; 
Knighted, Clauf. 24 H. $8. in dorſo. 

A New Seal made and delivered to him up- 
on the 6th. of Sept, following, Ibid. 


He was made Chancellor the 26th. of Fan. 
enſuing, Ibid. : 


Thomas Lord Wriotheſſey Lord Chancellor 
of England had the Great Seal delivered 
to him 3 Maii, Clauf. 36 H.8. p. r. 


Lord Sr. Fobn of 


Sir Will. Paulet Knight , 


Baſing , had the' Creat Seal delivered to 


him 29 Funii, Pat. 1 E. 6.p. 4. 


Sir Richard Riche Knight made Chancellor of 
England 39 Now. Pat. 1 E:6. p 3. m.14. 


Thomas Goodricke Biſhop of Ely made Chancel- 
lor of England 19 Fan. Cl.5 E. 6. þ. 5. 


Anno 


23 
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Anno 1553. 


x Mar. 


Anno 1555. 
3 M. 


Anno 1559. 
1 Eli, 


Anno 1579. 
21 Elz, 


Anno 1587. 
29 Eliz. 


Anno 1592. 
34 Eliz. 


Anno 1596. 
38 Eliz. 


Steph. Gardner Biſhop of IWincheſter made 
Chancellor of England 21 Sept. Pat..1 M 


p. S. 


Nicholas Heath Archbiſhop of Torke made 
Chancellor of England on Wedneſday i 
Fan. Clauſ. 2 &+ 3 Ph. &» Mar. in dorſo 


part 11. 


Sir Nicholas Bacon Knight, Attorney of the 
Court of Wards , made Keeper of the| 
Great Seal 22 Decemb. Annal. Camd. gs 
Po. i Eu. 9.3 - 


Thomas Bromley, the Queens Sollicitor Gene- | 
ral, made Chancellor of England, 25 Apr.| 


Clauſ. 21 Eliz, p. 4. in dorſo. 


Sir Chriftopher Hatton Knight made Lord| 
Chancellor of England 2g Apr. Clauſ. 29] 
Eliz. p. 24. in dorſo. 


Sir Fohn Puckering Knight, Serjeant at Law, 
had the Great Seal delivered to him 2$| 


Mazzi, Clanſ. 34 Eliz. p. 14. in dorſs. 


Sir Thomas Egerton Knight, Maſter of the| 
Rolls in Chancery, had the Great Seal 
delivered to him 26 Maiz, Clauſ. 3% Elz.| 


Þ- 14. in dorſo, 


Sir Thomas Egerton Knight, had the ſame| 
Great Seal delivered to him by appoint-| 
ment of King Fames 5 Apr. Clauf. x Fac.| 

. 12. 72 dorſo. | 

Upon the 29th. of June following that Great 
Seal was broke, and the New Seal of King 
Fames delivered to him, Thid. 

And on the 24th of Fuly being advanced to 
the dignity of Lord Ell:ſmere, he was made 
Lord Chancellor of England, Ibid, 


Anno | 
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Anno 1616, 
I4 Tac. 


15 fac. 


18 fac. 


Anno 162r. 
19 fac. 


x Car. 1. 
I5 Car 1. 


Anno 1640. 
16 Car. 1. 


[Anno 1645. 


21Car. x. 


Anno 1617. 


Anno 1620. 


Anno 1625. 


|Anno 163g. 
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Sir Francis 'Bacon Knight , the King's At- 
torney General, had the Great Seal 
committed to his Cuſtody 4 Marti , 
Clauſ. 16 Fac. in dorſo part 15. 


The ſame Sir Francis ( then Lord Verulan ) 


made Lord Chancellor of England 4 Jan.| 


Clauſ. 16 Fac. in dorſo p. 15. 


Henry Vicount Mandewvill Lord Preſident of 
the Conncell, Lodowihe Duke of Rich. 
mund , I illiam. Earl of Pembroke, and 
Sir Fulins Ceſar Knight , Maſter of the 
Rolls, had the Great Seal committed to 
their Cuſtody 1n Ley. 


Fobn Williams, Doctor in Divinity, and 
Dean of Weſtminſter, (afterwards Biſhop 
of Lincoln ) had the Great Seal commit- 
ted to his Cuſtody 10 Fulii, Clauſ. 19 
Fac. p. 13. in dorſo. | 


Sir Thomas Coventre Knight , Attorney Ce- 
neral to the King, made Keeper of the 
Great Seal 1 Nov. 


Sir Fobn Finche Knight, Lord Chief Ju- 
ſtice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
had the Great Seal of England com- 
mitted to his Cuſtody 23 Far. 4 


Sir Edward Littleton Knight , Lord Chiet 
Juſtice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
had the Great Seal of England committed 


to his Cuſtody 23 Jar. 


Sir Richard Lane Knight, Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, had the Great Seal 
of England commmitted to his Cuſto- 


dy 3o Ang. 
H Anno 


9 Car. 2. 


I9 Car. 2. 
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Anno 1657. 


Anno 1667. 


Sr Edward Fiide Knight , Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to King Charles the Firſt, had 
the Great Seal of England committed to 
his Cuſtody 13 Jan. 

And was mage Lord ", of En gland 

_ at Bruges in Flanders 2g Fan. folio. 


INS. 


Sir Orlando Bridgeman Knight and Baronet, 
Lord Chiet Juſtice of the Court of Com 
mon Pleas, had the Great Seal of Eng- 

| land committed to his Cuſtody 3o Ang, 
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